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History of the World War 


By Dr. W. C. KING, Lett. D. 


Visualizes the Great Conflict in all Theatres of Action—1914-1918; Europe’s War 
with Bolshevism; War of the Turkish Partition; Epochal Events Throughout the 
Civilized World from Ferdinand’s Assassination to the Disarmament Conference. 


Endorsed by Marshal Foch 


The Editor of these pages has undertaken to expose to the American 
and youth of the Public Schools, the History of the Great War 1914-1918. 

In the narration of these five years of battles, they will find the manifesta- 
tion of the qualities which all American, British, French, Belgian, Italian, Ser- 
bian and Roumanian soldiers, united in a common ideal, displayed constantly, 
with steadfast faith in the time of waiting: Stubborn Tenacity in the days of 
adversity: Offensive Spirit maintained unremittingly in the final battles, until 
the hour when the foe had to surrender. 

-_ No other lessons could be more fertile in examples of Heroism and Moral 
or. 

I approve of the Editor’s undertaking, which has been executed with such 
care and completeness, and I wish for this history a wide distribution among the 
Emglish speaking people of every land. 


FERDINAND FOCH. 


PRICE $6.00 
U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION Washington, D. C. 
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Didn't “Know Their Stuff” 


An Adjutant 


T was the unpleasant 
duty of an adjutant 
during the bitter 
elimination days of 
August to deliver six 
**confidential’’ letters 
to officers stationed 
on his post. Six of- 
ficers, among them 
West Pointers, provi- 
sionals of the 1917 

classes, and some appointed from the 
commissioned emergency personnel of 
World War days, were summarily no- 
tified that Uncle Sam no longer needed 
their services; that they were not nec- 
essarily inefficient, but that they were 
found to be among the ‘‘least efficient’”’ 
of the Army’s officers. 

The ‘‘ pasteboards’’ had been the un- 
doing of one. He was a bachelor. The 
‘“‘B”’ Board had raised a warning 
finger at him more than once during 
the past few years. He had failed to 
learn his lesson. He had plenty of po- 
tential ability. But the Army is prob- 
ably better off without him. 

The other five were all married, for 
the most part with families of bright- 
faced youngsters. They could not un- 
derstand ‘‘why.’’ Five, six, seven 
years spent in the service. Now, with 
the munificent one year’s pay they 
must seek to re-establish themselves in 
the competitive civil life of their un- 


grateful country, immeasurably handi- 
capped for years to come as they strive 
to set themselves up in the business and 
industrial world. That they were the 
victims of mere chance, of a lottery of 
fate, was their mournful explanation. 

But the adjutant, reflecting upon 
two years of service with the regiment, 
knew otherwise. 

Nearly a year ago the ‘‘old man’’ 
brought up the matter of joining the 
Infantry Association and subscribing 
for the ‘‘doughboy’’ service periodical. 
Two of the six recipients of the August 
‘‘eonfidental’’ communications had 
grumbling forwarded their small 
checks. But the JourNAL month after 
month remained unopened and unread. 
They could neither find time nor did 
they possess the inclination to keep 
abreast of the developments which with 
almost appalling rapidity were chang- 
ing the entire military aspect of the 
world. They were but 
wheels’’ in the military game. 

The others ‘‘could not afford’’ the 
mite which membership in the Associa- 
tion involved. One was a notorious 
reader of the comic sheets of all the 
Sunday newspapers and literally de- 
voured every humorous periodical he 
eould lay his hands on. All could 
scrape together fifteen or twenty dol- 
lars annually for various fiction maga- 
zines. But that was ‘‘different,’’ they 
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stated. Light reading was their recre- 
ation. But in their life’s profession 
they didn’t ‘‘know their stuff.’’ 
Two were Benning graduates. They 
had been detailed to take the course, 
not voluntarily. The others would go 
when they were sent. Their comfort- 
able quarters held present delights. 
They looked only at the present. The 
future, with its responsibilities in days 
of national emergency, held no terrors 
for them. The young lieutenants from 
the Infantry School could do the more 
advanced and specialized work in the 
training of their companies. The com- 
manding officer, however, with his 
twenty-five years in the Army, with his 
ribbons denoting service in Cuban, 
Philippine, and Mexican campaigns, 
and with his many starred Victory 
Medal forwarded his yearly plea to 
Washington for detail to the service 


school so that he ‘‘could keep up with 


9? 


the game’’ and do justice to the sol- 
diers of his command. 

A young British officer visited the 
post. Four years of harrowing experi- 
ences on French, Italian, and Near 
East battlefields (he wore four wound 
stripes) had not dimmed his enthu- 
siasm for mental development in his 
chosen profession. His eager questions 
as to what we were doing at our serv- 
ice schools, what transformations in per- 
sonnel and changes in equipment we 
had made as a result of our World War 
experiences elicited no corresponding 
zeal on the part of the victims of an 
unkind fate. He didn’t know ‘‘the 
war was over,’’ their smiles indicated. 


A group of reserve officers were de- 
tailed to the post for a two-week period 
of training and were attached to units 
of the regiment. They were anxious 
*“*to get back into the swing of things 
and to get the new ‘dope.’’’ Once 
again the young lieutenants from Fort 
Benning were called upon to act as the 
demonstration troops for the occasion 
The others had nothing new to offer- 
their military knowledge had made no 
advancement since the days of 1917- 
1918. They didn’t know. They didn’t 
care to know. 

Had they been permitted to follow 
their own inclinations, an emergency 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years from now 
would have found them ready for the 
fray only insomuch as they had had 
actual battle experience during the 
World War. 

They have taken their troubles to 
the ‘‘old man.”’ In his fatherly way 
he has put them on the right track. 
Yes, their work had been done faith- 
fully. Their close order drill was 
faultless and their company adminis- 
tration certainly not below the average. 
But they had ceased to grow with the 
Army. They had permitted themselves 
to stagnate. 

The new legislation may possibly 
find some of the six returned to the 
Army fold. The shock of the receipt 
of the ‘‘confidential’’ letter may have 
served as an eye-opener. Within them 
is no lack of ability to learn and to 
grow. Hereafter, they may ‘‘know 
their stuff.’’ 
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Machine Gun Pack Equipment 
Capt. J. E. Allison, 43d Infantry’ 





HEN the writer as- 
sumed command of 
Company M, 43d In- 
fantry, in November, 
1921, he found the 
company equipped 
with the regulation 
machine gun _ carts 
and also sixteen com- 
plete Daly packs. 

A casual survey of 
the terrain surrounding the post of 
Pettit Barracks showed the utter im- 
possibility of taking the carts or, for 
that matter, any wheel transportation 
any distance. The peninsula, on the 
extremity of which the post and the 





municipality of Zamboanga are located 
is largely mountainous and, while the 
city and post are built on a flat coastal 
plain, a few hours’ march to the north 
brings one into the hills where there 


are no roads. Only narrow trails are 
found, in many places very steep and 
just wide enough to allow the passage 
of a column of files. These trails are 
not laid out with a view to easy grades, 
but go by the shortest practicable route 
which is likely to be more nearly per- 
pendicular to the direction of the con- 
tours than parallel to it. Even were 
the trails sufficiently wide to accommo- 
date the carts, their steepness would 
make progress very difficult. In view 
of these facts, it was decided to make 
use of pack equipment in place of the 
carts. 


The problems met with in devising 


the pack equipment were: First, the 
absolute minimum of equipment with 
which the company could function in 
the field ; second, how should the equip- 
ment be distributed so that each pack 
would be in balance and each article 
be securely packed and easily available 
when needed. 

The night firing boxes and the aim- 
ing stakes were not considered essential 
as night firing and indirect fire are not 
likely to be used in such country as 
that found on the Zamboanga penin- 
sula and, if they are used, the neces- 
sary apparatus can be improvised. 

A set of hangers for the Vickers ma- 
chine gun was found in possession of 
the company, and these were used as 
the basis for all the pack equipment. 
The Vickers tripod hanger was found 
to fit the Browning tripod without al- 
teration. The next problem was how 
to carry the gun, the Vickers hanger 
being entirely unsuitable for use with 
the Browning gun. It was found to be 
impracticable to carry the gun on one 
side of the pack and the tripod on the 
other as the weight of the tripod over- 
balanced that of the gun. The retain- 
ing rings on the tripod hanger were set 
down four inches, raising the hanger 
that distance and allowing the gun to 
be slung under it. The retaining straps 
were taken from the tripod hanger and 
longer ones substituted. These straps 
were then attached, not to the hanger, 
but to the D rings on the lower edge 
of the pack frame. With the gun in 





*The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Ist Lieut. W. B. Keen, 43d 


Infantry, for his assistance in planning the pack equipment described. 


the Pictorial Section.) 


(See illustrations in 
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place just under the tripod hanger the 
straps were passed up back of the gun, 
through the PD rings on the under 
side of the hanger, under the gun, 
through the rings on the outer edge of 
the hanger, and then buckled to the 
pack frame [PD rings. This arrange- 
ment not only holds the gun up, but 
also holds the tripod hanger securely 
in place. The gun is carried with the 
canvas cover on, except for drill, when 
the cover is removed. An improvement 
on this system would be made by the 
use of a sole leather boot reinforced 
by steel hoops at the points where the 
straps pass around it and provided 
with a cap fastened by a strap and 
buckle. This would allow the gun to 
be removed by unbuckling one strap in- 
stead of two and would also hold the 
tripod hanger solidly in place after the 
removal of the gun. The material! for 
the construction of such a boot was, 
however, not available and the plan 
was necessarily abandoned. 

The gun and tripod are carried on 
the near side of the pack with the muz- 
zle of the gun to the front. They are 
balanced by four filled ammunition 
boxes on the off side. The Vickers am- 
munition box hanger was found to ex- 
actly fit the Browning boxes without 
alteration. The spare part box and 
water box are carried on the top of 
the pack in a specially constructed 
frame wired onto the brackets on the 
top of the pack frame. This frame was 
built up of two different sizes of strap 
iron and provided with a leather strap 
by unbuckling which the two boxes may 
be removed. 

The spare barrel and cleaning rod 
are in a canvas case having one longer 
and one shorter section attached by 
straps to the pack frame just under the 
ammunition box hanger. The broad 


hatchet in a canvas case is attached by 
straps on the near side just under the 
gun. 

The ammunition packs are all alike 
with the exception of the top loads 
which vary, the first squad carrying the 
range finder, the second and fourth 
squads the loading machines, and the 
third squad the field picket line. Four 
filled ammunition boxes are carried in 
hangers on each side of the pack. The 
range finder is carried as a top load in 
a cradle wired onto the top of the pack 
frame. The loading machines are 
strapped in frames similar in construc- 
tion to that for the spare part box and 
water box. The field picket line is 
coiled and strapped to the top of the 
pack frame. 

The small number of mules available 
and the fact that a Stokes mortar is 
carried (by special authority) re- 
sulted in the decision to turn out only 
one platoon of machine guns with two 
mules per squad, one gun mule and 
one ammunition mule. Two of the 
remaining mules are used as saddle 
mounts and the remainder for the 
Stokes mortar and the transportation 
of forage. This provides 1,000 rounds 
of ammunition to each gun on the gun 
mule and 2,000 rounds on the ammuni- 
tion mule, a total of 12,000 rounds for 
the platoon. In campaign ammuni- 
tion in metallic cases may be carried 
instead of forage, if deemed expedi- 
ent, on the three mules of the train 
section, thus adding 7,200 rounds to 
the total. Any amount over and 
above this may, of course, be trans- 
ported by cargadores. 

Eight spare, fitted, mule shoes are 
carried on each ammunition pack in 
a canvas sack equipped with a draw 
string and suspension straps. A simi- 
lar sack on each ammunition pack 
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contains a double grooming kit, con- 
sisting of two curry combs, two 
brushes, two sponges, two grooming 
cloths, and two cans of saddle soap. 
A short-handled shovel and a _ pick- 
mattock are carried on each ammuni- 
tion pack strapped to the pack frame 
on either side below the ammunition 
box hangers. 

A maneuver march into the hills 
demonstrated the fact that the packs 
were quite prone to slip to the rear 
during continued climbing up the 
steep grades encountered. This de- 
feet was remedied by the addition of 
breast straps which were laced onto 
the forward edge of the aparejo. 
These straps are carried over the 
mule’s withers and put in place only 
when actually needed. 

It was expected that the time re- 
quired to put the gun in action would 
be greater with the packs than with 
the carts, but this was not found to 


be the case. On the contrary, greater 
speed is obtainable. One squad of this 
company is able to go into action from 
the packs in fourteen seconds. 

It is believed that Infantry machine 
gun companies equipped with packs 
are able to carry everything necessary 
for field service and have a much 
wider range of usefulness, particu- 
larly in mountainous countries than 
companies equipped with carts. In 
this connection it is recommended that 
sufficient mules be used to provide at 
least two ammunition mules per 
squad. This would provide 5,000 
rounds of ammunition for each or a 
total of 20,000 rounds for the platoon. 

The weight of packs is as follows: 
Gun pack, complete... .. 334 Ibs. 
Ammunition pack, lst squad. 326 Ibs. 
Ammunition pack, 2d squad... 321 Ibs. 
Ammunition pack, 3d squad... 328 Ibs. 
Ammunition pack, 4th squad... 321 Ibs. 


D 


Praise for Training Camp 


I cannot speak in too high terms of 
the training camp. The instructor of- 
ficers made a deep impression on the 
student officers through their knowl- 
edge of their subject, their ability to 
impart it, and by their courtesy and 
tact. The student officers were at all 
times enthusiastically in earnest and 
eager to get all possible benefit from 
the short time they had. There should 
be a great big camp next year and 
every year—so that all officers of the 
Reserve may have the benefits that we 
got this year—Lockwood W. Daly, 
Major, Infantry, 98th Division. 
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NY city which secures 

the services of an 

A Army Officer on the 

f instruction staff of 

; its high school sys- 

tem is indeed fortu- 
nate. 

Several of our city 
high schools have as- 
sumed the obliga- 
tions of membership 
in the Junior R. O. T. C. The Gov- 
ernment gives great assistance to such 
high schools in the conduct of mili- 
tary training. In the city of Chicago 
at the close of the last school year one 
might have seen some four thousand 
high school boys wearing uniforms 
and carrying rifles and equipment fur- 
nished by the War Department, en- 
thusiastically engaged in their annual 
competitive military tournament un- 
der the proud and approving observa- 
tion of city officials, parents and 
friends. This tournament expressed 
the culmination of the year’s training 
efforts of Captain F. L. Beals and his 
several assistant officers and non-com- 
missioned officers detailed by the War 
Department. 

The authorities of the city of Chi- 
eago who are responsible for the 
thoughtful planning of the system of 
high school education which they 
think will best fit the boys and young 
men under their charge, to fill, with 
highest efficiency, their future places 
in the industrial or professional world 
believe that the fundamentals of mili- 
tary training should be included in 
500 
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such a system of education even to the 
extent of the thoroughness of the R. 
0. T. C. The educational authorities 
of Indianapolis, San Franciseo, At- 
lanta, Los Angeles, and a number of 
other cities appear to be of the same 
mind. Each added year of trial seems 
to confirm their approval as is at- 
tested by their spoken and written ap- 
preciation of the educational value of 
such training. 

In addition to the R. O. T. C. group 
there is another group of city high 
schools which include military train 
ing in their educational systems. 
These high schools borrow rifles and 
a small amount of equipment from the 
Government, but do not wish to as- 
sume the exacting requirements of the 
Junior R. 0. T.C. They fulfill the re- 
quirements of law and secure the loan 
of equipment by agreeing to conduct 
a suitable course of military training 
and to employ a properly qualified 
person to direct the course. The Gov- 
ernment does not furnish uniforms to 
the boys in this group of schools and 
does not ordinarily detail instructors 
to them. The Washington, D. C., 
High School Cadet organization has 
been maintained for more than forty 
years under this or similar arrange- 
ments. The educators who direct the 
education of the high school boys of 
Washington make use of the military 
organization as a principal means of 
character building and testing. 

Whether the educational and train- 
ing services of the Army officer be se- 
cured by his detail through affiliation 
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with the R. O. T. C. or by the em- 
ployment of a retired officer to direct 
a more elastic course of training, the 
city which is so fortunate as to secure 
his services will thereby greatly in- 
erease the educational value of its 
high school system. 

The Army officer is a man of broad 
education and wide information 
gained through study, observation and 
travel. He is naturally an educator 
and a builder. His influence in any 
community will be beneficially pro- 
gressive. He will furnish to the edu- 
cational system of the high school the 
something that everyone recognizes is 
not supplied by book study, recita- 
tion and cheering for the athletic 
teams. He will develop a _ vehicle 
which will earry result-getting train- 
ing in character building, preserva- 
tion of health, physical development 
and practical leadership which will 
reach every young man in the student 
body who comes under his direction. 
Furthermore this vehicle will be ac- 
cepted by the young men as a reason- 
able and acceptable basis of discipline, 
punishment, and reward. 

I do not know of any system of 
training which will accomplish the 
above as adequately as the military. 
The athletic system alone will not do 
it even if directed with the highest 
skill and the broadest viewpoint. 
However if the athletic system co- 
ordinates with the military and re- 
ceives the benefits of military organi- 
zation and direction it will play an 
important part in securing desired 
training results. 

Better training in character, health, 
physical development, and practical 
leadership will mean dollars of addi- 
tional profit to the young man grad- 
uating from high school, looking at 


the matter from the narrow stand- 
point of personal gain, but I am sure 
that the young man himself, his teach- 
ers and his parents will not fail to ap- 
preciate the greater value of a con- 
scious knowledge that he has received 
some elements of training which will 
better enable him to render due serv- 
ice to community, State and Nation. 

It is interesting to note that from 
the standpoint of National prepared- 
ness, the War Department, iooking 
upon the young man in the high 
schools as a prospective military 
leader either in officer or in non-com- 
missioned officer grades, would place 
high value upon certain elements of 
training which are equally valuable to 
the young man in future civil oceupa- 
tions. Incidentally, if the prospective 
leader in time of war comes to the 
training camp well trained and de- 
veloped with regard to character, 
soundness, health, physique, elements 
of leadership and with certain mili- 
tary knowledge which he has gained 
while the foregoing elements were be- 
ing developed, his status with regard 
to essentially military qualifications 
can quite readily be rounded out and 
perfected. 

Having had special opportunities of 
observing military training in high 
schools and of talking with those di- 
recting such training, I venture to 
suggest in the following study some of 
the more definite objectives which 
would seem to be contained in the 
above requirements and to outline 
some of the ways in which these ob- 
jectives might be attained either by 
direct instruction conducted by the 
Army officer or through his influence 
and assistance in connection with edu- 
cational departments other than his 
own. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 

The physical training objectives are 
of very great importance, both from 
the civilian and from the military 
standpoint. These ends, toward the at- 
tainment of which all the physical 
training activities of the institution 
should be directed may be defined as 
follows : 

1. The development of the standard 
of soundness, physical fitness and phys- 
ical efficiency appropriate to his age in 
each individual student. 

2. The maintenance of such appro- 
priate standards, throughout the high 
school course. 

3. The development of fixed habits 
of regular physical exercise and par- 
ticipation in outdoor games and sports, 
to continue after the school years. 

A reasonable approach toward the 
attainment of the above objectives will 
require careful organization and highly 
efficient direction of physical training. 
The Director of Physical Training may 
be the Army officer on duty at the in- 
stitution, in which ease he should have 
such assistant specialists as may be nec- 
essary in an advisory capacity especial- 
ly in regard to the classification of stu- 
dents according to physical require- 
ments, establishment of appropriate 
standards, prescription and conduct of 
special exercises for the remedying of 
specific physical defects, ete. 

If the physical director is a civilian, 
the organization of the physical train- 
ing should have the active cooperation 
of the Army officer in securing the 
physical training benefits to be derived 
from military organization and control, 
from military precision and discipline 
in the handling and direction of large 
groups or masses of students, and the 
particular benefits of well conducted 


military marching and setting-up exer. 
cises. In any event all departments of 
the institution should cooperate to the 
utmost and with the greatest harmon: 
for the purpose of attaining the de. 
sired training objectives. The Army 
officer will, of course, exercise particu- 
lar tact in sustaining the desired har- 
monious cooperation. 

If, in any particular school, circum- 
stances have placed only a limited num- 
ber of selected students under the 
Army officer for military training it 
is believed that he should nevertheless 
extend his aid and his influence as far 
as possible in the training of the re- 
mainder of the student body, especially 
in matters related to military prepared- 
ness. Without doubt the Army officer 
should be as broadly helpful in insti- 
tution and in community as possible. 

In considering (1) and (2) of the | 
above suggested objectives, appropriate | 
physical standards may be defined as 
follows : 

(a) The Standard of Posture. 

The ‘‘Position of the Soldier’’ as | 
prescribed in the Infantry Drill Regu- | 
lations furnishes the desired standard | 
of posture. 

Medical men and those directing the 
development of students are emphasiz- 
ing the important relation of correct 
posture to health. Effective means 
should be used to cause individual stu- 
dents to attain this standard both in 
sitting and in standing. The Army of- 
ficer’s interest in this matter will, of 
course, not be limited to the high 
school, but will extend down into the 
grades. A civilian authority speaks as 
follows regarding the importance of 
this matter : 

The chief physical defects of chil- 
dren in the schools are bad sitting and 
standing postures, stooping shoulders, 
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curvatures, and flat feet. We can rem- 
edy these things. The bad sitting pos- 
ture is something we have to tackle 
hard. Some pupils curl over their 
desks like the letter C. Curvature is 
liable to follow. 

Military formations under corrective 
discipline, and precise, accurately ex- 
ecuted setting up exercises are the 
principal aids in reaching the desired 
standard. These exercises strengthen 
the back muscles so that correct pos- 
ture can readily be sustained. The 
students should be required to qualify 
in the standard and qualified students 
in groups should frequently be called 
upon to exhibit the standard attained. 
Additional and special exercises should 
be prescribed for those slow in qualify- 
ing and for those who are frequently 
delinquent in maintaining correct pos- 
Members of military classes 
should be required to sit correctly and 
the cooperation of teachers in other 
classes should be sought in securing the 
maintenance of correct posture. 

An inspector’s estimate of the ef- 
ficiency of training in any particular 
school is largely influenced by the pro- 
portion of students who appear habit- 
ually to assume correct posture. 

(b) The Standard of Carriage in 

Marching or in Walking. 

The standard should be of the pre- 
scribed military carriage in marching. 

Students appear readily to acquire 
habits of poor carriage in walking and 
should under proper direction, as 
readily acquire correct habits. Much 
carefully conducted marching instruc- 
tion in small groups under proper su- 
pervision, and constant correction of 
individual errors is necessary to form 
the habit of correct walking. Instruc- 
tion should be conducted by the ‘‘su- 
pervised small group system’’ under 


ture. 


the immediate direction of as many ex- 
pert demonstrators and assistants as 
possible. Students should be qualified 
and their qualifications made of record. 
Extra instruction should be given to 
those who are slow in attaining the 
standard and to those who after quali- 
fying frequently lapse into poor car- 
riage. 

Cadet officers and leaders should es- 
pecially be taught the art of securing 
progress by encouragement, stimula- 
tion, frequent exhibition of standards, 
intelligent correction, ete., rather than 
by ‘‘nagging’’ and similar destructive 
methods. 

(c) The Standard of Soundness, Meas- 
urements, and Weight. 

The Military Department of the high 
school should give every possible as- 
sistance and encouragement to insti- 
tutions which have installed a system 
of physical examinations, measure- 
ments, corrective health prescriptions, 
and similar means of causing students 
to attain proper standards of sound- 
ness, growth, and weight. 

The success or non-success of the 
physical training organization will be 
largely indicated by the number of 
weak” students physically for whose 
benefit the organization has not been 
able to apply corrective exercises to 
bring them up to the standard or at 
least to benefit them greatly physically. 
The cases of such students should be 
estimated by experts under whose di- 
rection appropriate exercises should be 
given. drills 
promote the attainment of these stand- 
ards. 

In connection with the general effort 
to improve health standards in schools 
of all grades and the relation of the 
matter to military preparedness, Army 


Military exercises and 
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officers will be interested in the follow- 
ing quotations from the statement of 
the minimum requirements for the 
physical welfare of the pupils in 
schools of all grades, which was formu- 
lated and recommended during the 
World War by a group of educators at 
a time when the attention of every one 
was sharply drawn toward the large 
proportion of young men who are 
physically defective. 


1. Proper location, construction, hy- 
giene, ventilation, and sanitation of 
school houses. Adequate room space. 
No overcrowding. 

2. Adequate playground and recre- 
ational facilities. 

8. Physical training and supervised 
recreation. 


4. Adequate space and equipment 
for school medical work and available 
laboratory service. 

5. Full-time expert to give instruc- 
tion in personal hygiene and diet and 
to make visits to homes for the pur- 
pose of giving such instruction and to 
take children to clinics with permission 
of parents. 

6. Part-time physician with one as- 
sistant for each 2,000 children. A full- 
time physician with two assistants for 
each 4,000 children to carry out the fol- 
lowing : 

a. Complete standardized physical 
examination at least once a year with 
determination of weight and height. 

b. Maintenance of continuous health 
records. 


ce. Supervision to control commu- 
nicable diseases. 

d. Recommendation of treatment for 
all remediable defects, diseases, de- 
formities, and cases of malnutrition. 

7. Available clinies for dentistry, 
nose, throat, eye, ear, skin, orthopedic 
work and for free vaccination. 

8. Special open-air classes with rest 
periods and supplementary feeding for 
pretubercular children. Special classes 


for children needing some special in- 
struction due to physical or mental de- 
fect. 


9. Nutrition classes for physically 
sub-normal children and the mainte- 
nance of mid-morning luncheon and 
hot noonday meal when necessary. 


10. Examination by specialist of all 
retarded children. 


11. Education of school children in 
hygiene and health habits. Extension 
of such instruction to homes. 

(d) Standards of Physical Efficiency. 

Simple and conservative standards 
of all around physical efficiency should 
be set for high school boys of various 
ages and weights. Careful and mod- 
erate exercise and training shduld lead 
to natural qualification in these tests. 
Special instruction should be given to 
students who are slow in qualifying. 
The following portions of the military 
training course participated in by stu- 
dents of all classes will lead to a nor- 
mal attainment of the desired stand- 
ards: 


Marching exercises and drills. 

Setting up exercises. 

Supervised athletic games. 

Mass athletics. 

Athletic competitions, tournaments 
and field days. 


Intraclass and interschool athletic 
competitions are important in stimu- 
lating interest and in arousing class 
and school esprit, but they should not 
be permitted to divert attention from 
the more important objective, namely, 
the attainment of desired physical 
standards by all students. 

The following standards of physical 
efficiency have been accepted by some 
physical directors and furnish a sug- 
gested guide for the preparation of 
others if desired : 
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Under 
110 lbs. 


Running bread jump Hy 
Running high jump... 3 ft., 9 in. 
Standing broad jump 6 ft., 9 in. 
Standing high jump 

50-yard Gash..........-.-------------e0-e-0 7 8/5 sec. 

100-yard dash 

G-potatO TACEC.....-----------------e-e-n--e 

20-yard swim 
40-yard swim 
Pull 
8-lb. shot put 

Push up from floor 
tope climb, 18 ft 








The attainment of the third physical 
training objective, namely, the develop- 
ment of fixed habits of regular physical 
exercise is assisted by the following 
means: 

1. Qualifying each student in the 
correct and most beneficial manner of 
executing each of the various setting 
up exercises. 

2. Causing the student to memorize 
a ten-minute series of appropriately 
arranged setting up exercises and 
causing him to go through them regu- 
larly for such a continued period of 
days that they become second nature 
to him. 

3. Causing students to agree to form 
the habit of using the above series as a 
daily morning exercise. 

4. Forming walking clubs and simi- 
lar groups for voluntary exercises. 

5. Establishing local summer camps 
similar to the annual ‘‘Camp Roose- 
velt’’ which is conducted by the Chi- 
cago High Schools for boys who for 
various reasons do not attend the for- 
mal Government camps. 

6. Causing each student to become 
somewhat familiar with the usual out- 
door sports and games so that he will 
be more likely to participate in them 
later in life. 

With reference to paragraph (1) 
above, it is quite essential that students 
be qualified individually in the correct 


Under 


125 lbs. 


13 ft. 

4 ft. 

7 ft., 3 in. 
3 ft., 4 in. 
71/5 sec. 
13 sec. 

26 sec. 

17 1/5 sec. 
38 sec. 

8 times 
28 ft. 

12 times 
13 sec. 


Under 


140 Ibs. 


14 ft. 

4 ft., 3 in. 
7 ft., 9 in. 
8 ft., 6 in. 
7 sec. 

12 3/5 sec. 
25 sec. 

16 3/5 sec. 
37 sec. 

10 times 
82 ft. 

14 times 
ll sec. 


—— 


Over 

140 Vrs. 
15 ft. 
4 ft., 6 in. 
8 ft., 3 in. 
3 ft., 8 in. 
6 3/5 sec. 
12 2/5 sec. 
24 sec. 
16 sec. 
36 sec. 
12 times 
36 ft. 
16 times 
10 sec. 


execution of the setting up exercises. 
It is frequently noted that a class 
makes a very good appearance as a 
whole in setting up exercises, but that 
examination of individuals indicates 
that many are not going through the 
exercises in a correct and beneficial 
manner. 

With reference to paragraph (2) 
the arrangement of a _ ten-minute 
setting up exercise series is not diffi- 
cult. Such a series should be simple, 
not overviolent nor fatiguing and 
should tend to open up the lungs, 
straighten the shoulders and to bring 
naturally into play most of the impor- 
tant muscles of the body. Such a se- 
ries for daily use is being widely ad- 
vertised by dealers in phonographic 
records. The following series, based 
upon the Army setting up exercises, 
has been used beneficially and may be 
found to be of suggestive use. 

A DAILY SETTING-UP EXERCISE SERIES 

1. Hands on hips—inhale (hold 
breath, rise slightly on toes), exhale. 
Repeat 10 times. 

2. Hanes on hips—neck exercise 
(twist the neck to the right and to the 
left steadily without jerking). Repeat 
10 times. 

3. Hand on hips—neck exercise 
(bend neck to right and to left). Re- 
peat 10 times. 
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4. Hands on hips—neck exercise 
(bend head forward and back). Re- 
peat 10 times. 

5. Hands on shoulders—elbows for- 
ward and back. Repeat 10 times. 
6. Cirele shoulders backward. 

peat 10 times. 

7. Hands to thrust—Thrust arms 
upward, forward, sideward and down- 
ward. Repeat 10 times. 

8. Palms to front—stretch arms 
downward, brace shoulders back, thrust 
chest forward, draw in chin and stom- 
ach; rise slightly on toes. Repeat 10 
times. 

9. Hands on _  hips—inhale 
breath, rise slightly on toes). 
Repeat 10 times. 

10. Hands on hips—leg exercise— 
half bend. Repeat 10 times. 

11. Arm exercise—front and back— 
rise on toes. Repeat 10 times. 


Re- 


(hold 
Exhale. 


12. Arm exercise—close fists; open 


fists and extend fingers. 
times. 

13. Arm exercise—close fists; twist 
arms forward and backward. Repeat 
10 times. 

14. Circle shoulders backward. Re- 
peat 10 times. 

15. Palms to front—stretch arms 
down, press shoulders back, thrust 
chest forward, draw chin and stomach 
in, rise slightly on toes. Repeat 10 
times. 

16. Arms overhead—palms to the 
front, bend forward and back from the 
waist. Repeat 10 times. 

17. Hands on hips—inhale 
slightly on toes), exhale. 
times. 

18. Hands on hips—place feet about 
one foot apart, right and left twist at 
waist. Repeat 10 times. 

19. Hands on hips—leg exercise— 
full bend. Repeat 10 times. 


Repeat 10 


(rise 
Repeat 10 


20. Circle shoulders backward. Re. 
peat 10 times. 

21. Palms to front—stretch arm: 
downward, press shoulders back, thrust 
chest forward, draw chin and stomach 
in, rise slightly on toes. Repeat 10 
times. 

HEALTH TRAINING 
The objectives of health training 


- Should include the following: 


1. Knowledge of personal hygiene. 

2. Knowledge of elementary first aid. 

3. Knowledge of the elements of san- 
itation. 

The following subjects should be in- 
cluded in the course of personal hy- 
giene: 

a. Hygiene of the body—Importance 
of, in quarters and in camp. 

b. Hygiene of clothing. Cleanliness. [7 
Elementary principles of fitting of [7 
clothing, shoes and socks. 

c. Care of the feet in marching. 


d. Prevention of communicable dis- 


eases. 
The following should be included in | 
the course in first aid: 


a. Application of the first aid packet. [7 


b. Bandaging. Care of fractures. 
Slings. 

c. Stoppage of bleeding. 

d. Resuscitation from drowning, etc. 

e. Carrying patient. Litter bearing. 

The military organization in the 
school may frequently furnish a means 
of sustaining interest in health train 
ing when other means are found to be 
non-effective. The Physiology Depart- 
ment of the school should, however, at 
least lay the foundation for health 
training, and it is possible that the 
physical training or other department 
may be well prepared to continue the 
training. In the presentation of vari- 
ous phases of the instruction the as- 
sistance of locally recognized authori- 
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ties, especially those connected with 


the medical profession should be 
sought. Instruction should be crisp 
and vivid. Long, dry lectures should 
especially be avoided. The aid of se- 
lected moving pictures is of great 
value. Models and instructive objects 
should be used. The value to a class 
of students of an instruction period 
given in a doctor’s office, medical labor- 
atory or hospital is great. Qualifica- 
tion courses, including tests of knowl- 
edge and practical accomplishment, 
should be prepared. Instruction sheets 
covering the subject matter in these 
courses might be furnished. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AND MORALE 
TRAINING 

The military organization in the 
high school furnishes an _ excellent 
means for building and testing the va- 
rious elements of character. The prin- 
cipal objectives which might be sought 
under this heading are as follows: 

1. Patriotism and Loyalty. 

The student should have a general 
knowledge of important events in 
American History, and of the influ- 
ence which these events have exerted 
upon National welfare. He should 
have a knowledge of the meaning and 
importance of National Symbols and of 
the forms of respect and honor paid to 
such Symbols by civilians and by mili- 
tary men. He should have a thorough 
understanding of the meaning of such 
honors. He should be taught proper 
regard and respect for legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial authority in the 
community, State and Nation. He 
should be taught the importance of co- 
operation and unity within an organi- 
zation and of loyalty to constituted 
leaders. 


The following suggestions may be of 
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value in the attainment of this ob- 
jective: 

(a) Make judicious use of cere- 
monies. Make ceremonies spectacular 
and of local importance. Stage them 
with proper attention to details and to 
the effect upon all concerned, and to se- 
curing the desired patriotic lessons. 
Avoid making ceremonies tiresome or 
disagreeable. 

(b) Cooperate with the History De- 
partment of the school. Make use of 
moving pictures in presenting lessons 
in history. 

(c) Secure occasional short talks by 
speakers of prominence, preferably 
**field talks’’ given during a rest pe- 
riod after the speaker has had an op- 
portunity to view some of the military 
work. 

(d) The following examples will be 
of suggestive value: 

(1) The Washington, D. C., High 
School Cadet Corps formed in front of 
the White House on Inauguration Day 
and presented arms to the outgoing and 
to the incoming Presidents of the 
United States. 

(2) The same organization was pre- 
sented with new Colors by the Secre- 
tary of War and was reviewed by him, 
the sponsors who prepared the Colors 
being present in a position of honor. 

(3) The Colors and a special guard 
of honor composed of a number of se- 
lected members of the San Francisco 
High School Cadets assisted in natural- 
ization ceremonies, by invitation of the 
judge in whose court the ceremonies 
were held. 

(4) An Army officer planned prac- 
tice marches so that they would pass 
points of historic interest and at each 
point visited he briefly and vividly pre- 
sented a patriotic lesson with reference 
to the location. 
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2 Honor and Self-Respect. 

(a) Develop in the individual a very 
high sense of honor, duty and self- 
respect. 

(b) The military organization and 
the training furnish many interesting 
opportunities for lessons in the above. 
Insistence upon neatness and smart- 
ness in dress is an aid to the develop- 
ment of self-respect. This matter of 
neatness in dress can be handled 
through the military organization more 
successfully than by other means. 
Pride in perfection of individual ac- 
complishment in military drills and ex- 
ercises should be stimulated. 

(c) Guard duty and the relations of 
student leadership in the small groups 
of the military organization furnish ex- 
ceptional opportunities for lessons in 
honor and duty. 

(d) Skillful advantage should be 


taken of opportunities for short in- 


formal talks with individuals and 
groups concerning important phases of 
honor, duty and self-respect. 

3. Discipline. 

(a) Develop in the individual stu- 
dent habits of promptness, punctuality, 
concentration and ability to endure dis- 
comfort for the sake of duty. 

(b) Develop in the individual stu- 
dent the ability to enter into whole- 
hearted and intense cooperation with 
others for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing a desired object and wh~n this de- 
sired end is in view to give eager and 
intense obedience to the directions of 
a constituted leader. Develop this 
willingness to cooperate under consti- 
tuted leadership, into a habit. 

(c) Short, routine periods of close 
order drill, when properly conducted 
and when the purpose is thoroughly 
understood and kept in mind by the 
drill master and by those in ranks is 


of very great value in the development 
of the objective of discipline. The dril] 
master should constantly press for 
maximum exactness, precision and 
smartness. Those in ranks should con- 
centrate their wills upon securing de- 
sired results. 

4. Alertness, Cheerfulness and Enthu- 
siasm. 

(a) Develop in the individual stu- 
dent appreciation of the importance of 
alertness, cheerfulness and enthusiasm 
in all the members of a working organi- 
zation, and especially in the leaders. 

(b) Alertness is closely affected by 
proper nourishment and diet, by prop- 
erly ventilated school, living, and sleep- 
ing rooms, by proper exercise, recrea- 
tion, bathing, ete. 

(c) The degree of cheerfulness and 
enthusiasm in the membership of an 
organization is a sort of a barometer 
of its efficiency. In a military organi- 
zation it is developed in part by just 
and considerate treatment of subordi- 
nates on the part of leaders, by pur- 
poseful and efficient training, by avoid- 
ance of ‘‘nagging’’ and by appropri- 
ate recreation. The importance of mili- 
tary music is great. Cadet bands have 
been very satisfactorily developed in 
high schools. Use the military organi- 
zation to improve school cheering. Use 
short periods of the ‘‘cadence system”’ 
of close order drill for promotion of 
alertness, vigor and enthusiasm. Lead- 
ers must themselves exhibit enthusiasm 
if they expect to develop it in their 
subordinates. 

5. Military Courtesy. 

(a) Develop appreciation of the im- 
portance of courtesy. 

(b) Develop a knowledge of the use 
and importance of the usual forms of 
both civil and military courtesy. 

(c) Qualify students in the execu- 
tion of the preseribed salutes to the 
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flag, to the National Anthem and to 
military commanders. 
ELEMENTS OF LEADERSHIP 

The military organization and train- 
ing furnish an unsurpassed agency for 
the development in the individual stu- 
dent of the qualities of leadership 
through the opportunities furnished to 
cadet officers and cadet non-commis- 
sioned officers for the exercise of au- 
thority and command under super- 
vision, and through the opportunities 
afforded to individual students to ex- 
ercise temporary leadership under 
skillful coaching at drill by means of 
frequent rotation of leaders in the 
‘Supervised Small Group System’’ of 
basie training. I do not know of any 
other high school department which is 
as well prepared to undertake training 
in leadership as the military. 

The desired leadership objectives ap- 
pear to be the following: 

1. The development of the ability to 
articulate clearly, distinctly and with 
adequate loudness in talking to others 
and the efficient use of the voice in giv- 
ing commands. 

2. The ability to stand before groups 
of students and with adequate self- 
confidence, explain, describe and dem- 
onstrate with efficiency. 

3. The ability to cause individuals 
and groups to execute commands and 
to carry out instructions according to 
the desired degree of efficiency which 
includes the ability to stimulate others 
to maximum effort. 


ESSENTIALLY MILITARY TRAINING 


Those portions of the military course 
which are especially directed toward 
the attainment of the objectives relat- 
ing to character, physique, health, and 
leadership are of very great impor- 
tance from the military standpoint, but 
the military eannot lay special claim to 


them because they likewise form the 
groundwork of training for civil life. 
Part of the course is, however, tech- 
nically military. This part can, how- 
ever, very readily be carried along 
with the normal progress of high school 
training and it seems to be entirely 
sensible and appropriate that all high 
school boys should qualify 
tainment of many of its 
These essentially 


in the at- 
objectives. 
military objectives 
are appropriate to high school boy age. 
One of their training virtues is their 
wholesomeness and to furnish an ex- 
cellent outlet for surplus boy activity, 
interest and love of excitement. Their 
military preparedness value is great, 
but they also serve to develop virtues 
and accomplishments useful in civil life 
as well as in the military. 

The scope of possibility with regard 


to the attainment of these will depend 
considerably upon local conditions and 
upon the skill and tact of those impart- 
ing the instruction. 
the following can be readily included 
in most high school systems: 


It is believed that 


1. Manipulation of the Individual 

Equipment. 

Selected specifications from ‘‘ Mini- 
mum Infantry Specifications’’ requir- 
ing naming of the principal parts, as- 
sembling, adjusting, cleaning and ear- 
ing for articles of individual equip- 
ment normally issued to the soldier. 
2. Nomenclature, Care and Use of the 

Rifle. 

Selected specifications requiring 
practical qualification in naming the 
principal parts of the rifle, in disas- 
sembling and assembling the bolt mech- 
anism, in cleaning the rifle, in aligning 
the sights, in assuming correct firing 
positions, and in demonstrating correct 


holding and trigger squeeze in each of 
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them, in correct loading with dummy 
ammunition, ete. 
3. Gallery Practice and in Some Cases 

Range Practice. 

4. Manual of Arms. 

Preliminary qualifications in selected 
specifications. 

5. Drills, Marching, and Ceremonies. 

Preliminary qualifications in se- 
lected specifications. 

6. Interior Guard Duty. 

Knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples and of the honor and duty 
phases of guard duty and elementary 
qualifications in selected specifications. 
7. Signaling, Message Preparation, 

Message Carrying. 

Preliminary qualifications in  se- 
lected specifications. 

8. Elements of Military Leadership. 

Ability to teach specifications in the 
above essentially military objectives 
(1) to (7) to student recruits. 

In addition to the above objectives, 
in many high schools there may be ad- 
vantageously added instruction in va- 
rious other essentially military sub- 
jects, including the following : 

Rifle and Bayonet Exercise. 

Bayonet exercise is useful in devel- 
oping aggressiveness and is greatly 
liked by students, but it is possibly ad- 
visable not to include in high school 
training all of its pre-war features. 
Elementary Patroling, Scouting, Wood- 

craft, Use of Compass. 

Sand table advantageously used. 
Elementary Map Reading and Sketch- 

ing. 

Elementary Minor Tactics. 

Sand table advantageously used. 

The thorough attainment of all of 
the objectives which have been out- 
lined in the foregoing pages of this 
study seems to me to be a very large 


undertaking, and one which if extend. 
ed to any considerable number of our 
high schools would be a tremendous 
National civil and military asset. 

The military value of the founda- 
tion above laid should be greatly in- 
creased by continuation of the training 
of selected high school students in the 
R. O. T. C. systems of the colleges, in 
the Citizens Camps; in the Reserve 
System or in the Militia System. These 
training extension systems will appro- 
priately carry the young man into 
more thorough instruction in minor 
tactics and conduct of warfare. 

In closing I would like to invite at- 
tention to a few general matters in 
connection with military training in 
high schools which my conversations 
with those directly connected with the 
work have led me to believe: 

1. That the Military Department 
should not be superimposed upon the 
high school system of training as an 
entirely separate matter, but that it 
should cooperate in the highest degree 
with the other departments, and dove- 
tail into their work in securing the 
general educational objectives of the 
school. 

2. That parents may become suf- 
ficiently appreciative of the benefits of 
the military organization in the high 
school to be willing to purchase neces- 
sary uniforms. This is the case in the 
Washington, D. C., High Schools. 

3. That enrollment in the military 
organization in high schools cannot ad- 
vantageously be placed upon a com- 
pulsory basis. 

4. That the Army officer and his as- 
sistants in charge of the training in a 
high school should be carefully selected 
because of their interest in and special 
fitness for the work which would seem 
to call for qualifications of the highest 
order. 

















Ways of the Mine Salter 


P. Harvey Middleton 


~~ JEW people realize how 
common is the prac- 
tice of salting a mine, 
whether it be of gold, 
silver, tin, lead or 
diamond. The trail 
of the salter can be 
‘ followed from the 

wilds of Nevada to 

the Antipodes, and 

the methods adopted 

are sometimes amazingly ingenious. No 
great knowledge or experience is nec- 
essary to the acquirement of the pecu- 
liar art, any more than a study of 
architecture is necessary to the burglar. 

Probably the most venerable means 
of salting a mine is that known as 
‘‘the nail trick.” The dishonest pros- 
pector, while washing a dish of crushed 
quartz, has concealed in his finger nails 
some minute particles of gold. As it 
is necessary to puddle the dirt with the 
hands to break up the clayey sub- 
stances, the gold is soon released and 
worked into the prospect, soon making 
that pretty ‘‘corner’’ which the specu- 
lator loves so dearly. 

If the prospector has been thought- 
less enough to eut his nails short, he 
will shoot the gold into the dish from 
his mouth whenever opportunity of- 
fers; or he may innocently raise a hand 
to put his hat straight, and a small 
quantity of the precious dust will be 
shaken from his hair. 

If either of these methods are im- 
possible, owing to the insistence of the 
examining expert to wash a dish or 
two himself, the would-be salter has 








recourse to pipe or cigar, the ‘‘acci- 
dental’’ falling of tobacco ash into the 
dish usually passing unnoticed. Even 
the pan itself has sometimes been pre- 
pared with a valuable varnish which 
gradually rubbed off in use. 

But this salting of the dish is fast 
giving way to the larger business of 
salting undisturbed earth or rock, or 
even bringing stones from adjacent 
mines and preparing a clever ‘‘pack.’’ 
In the bad old days a favorite method 
was to fire gold dust into the bare earth 
from a gun, and in this way many a 
faked reef was sold at good prices. But 
this method was only available for cer- 
tain classes of rock, and a reef treated 
in this way often presented a curi- 
ously patchy appearance, to say noth- 
ing of a good deal of the gold thus shot 
being lost. 

The biggest salting operation on 
record effected by this shooting trick 
took place in Tasmania, where the bet- 
ter part of an acre was fusiladed, and 
an enormous amount of money made by 
salters, the purchasers fondly imag- 
ining they possessed the richest mine in 
the world. 


But it is in the process known as 
‘*stacking’’ that the salter is seen at 


his very best. This consists of building 
up a portion of a reef at the end of a 
drive which has been run underground 
along the line of the reef. The built 
up portion is made to resemble cbso- 
lutely unbroken ground, and this is a 
very difficult matter to accomplish; 
but there nature comes to the salter’s 
assistance, the best gold reefs having 
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fractures, so that they frequently look 
like bands of mullock held together by 
a clayey substance. 

Usually the stacking has a depth of 
from 4 to 5 feet, though in exceptional 
cases it is much greater, and a well- 
known New York mining engineer re- 
cently discovered a depth of no less 
than 10 feet in a stack prepared for his 
benefit in Colorado. Of course, when 
only the end of a drive is stacked, it is 
found necessary to timber the roof and 
keep a supply of water and _ loose 
planks on the floor, while, of course, 
the original reef is taken out for its 
entire width. 

Stacking is usually performed to iso- 
lated mines where the operations are 
not likely to be watched or interfered 
with. In districts where there are sev- 
eral mines in the same locality the 
salter prefers as a rule to operate on 
the expert’s samples, though he will 
do a little extra work on the side, such 
as peppering the workings with damp 
gold dust. 

And it takes a mighty smart man to 
circumvent the determined _ salter. 
Sometimes an expert of many years’ 
experience will wisely treat every man 
as a possible salter, and so get his sam- 
ples away untampered; but as a rule 
only ordinary precautions are taken. 
If the engineer sends his samples up 
the shaft in an open bucket, with his 
own man at the top to receive it, gold 
dust may be blown into it from an in- 
termediary drive as it is ascending, or 
gently let fall into it from the top as 
it reaches the brace. 

Perhaps the engineer will take his 
samples down the shaft, with the in- 
tention of sealing them up under- 
ground, and mingled with the falling 
dust from the top and sides of the shaft 
will probably be a fine shower of gold 


dust, which settles on his hat and ove, 
his clothes, from whence it finds its 
way into his samples. And if for one 
second he loses sight of these precious 
bags on his return to the surface, gold 
dust will be injected into their sides 
through tiny tubes. 

The salter has even been known to 
follow the samples to the Assay Of. 
fice, and there, with the help of a con- 
federate, fake the samples. Occasion- 
ally gold drills are utilized when the 
ground is at a great depth, and these 
drills have been successfully salted on 
many occasions, gold being hammered 
into the interstices of the core, in some 
cases a new and specially prepared 
eore being introduced. 

It has occasionally happened that a 
really valuable property has been salt- 
ed. Thus, one of the best known silver 
and lead mines at Broken Hill, Aus- 
tralia, which has since produced an 
enormous quantity of both metals, was 
sold after it had been salted with sev- 
eral tons of ore from a_ neighboring 
mine carefully stacked about an out- 
crop. In New South Wales a gold 
mine that has been paying dividends 
for many years was sold on the faith 
of a good ‘‘surface show.’’ A _ shaft 
was sunk, and about 200 feet down a 
splendid body of auriferous stone was 
struck. 

A good many people have reason to 
remember the great tin mine salting 
ease in Canada, said to be the most 
cleverly contrived swindle in the his- 
tory of mining. The prime movers 
were two men who purchased quietly 
small parcels of tin ore in Cornwall and 
shipped it to Toronto, taking care 
never to send more than one or two 
boxes in the same vessel. From To 
ronto the ore was shipped out west sev- 
eral hundreds of miles and carefully 
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planted along a certain granite ridge, 
the work of preparation occupying 
nearly a year. 

These two schemes were possessed 
of wonderful patience, for after spend- 
all these months in salting the ground 
they tactfully decided to remain away 
from the scene for a period of three 
years. At the end of this time they re- 
appeared in Quebec and announced 
that they had discovered a rich tin field 
in the west, and claimed a reward of 
$60,000 which had been on offer for 
years as an incentive to miners. 

The Dominion was greatly excited 
over the alleged find, and on the Gov- 
ernment expert, who immediately visit- 
ed the scene, pronouncing the discov- 
ery to be genuine, prospectors and 
speculators swarmed to the west to 
peg out claims. A company was quick- 
ly formed to work out the reward 
claims, and as soon as it was ready to 
commence working the Government, on 
the advice of their trained advisers, 
willingly paid over the reward to the 
claimants, who quickly sold their prop- 
erty and disappeared. 

During the absence of three years 
from the salting of the mine to the re- 
appearance of the salters, moss and 
vegetation had covered the packed ore, 
and some of the tin had been washed 
into neighboring creeks, where it was 
covered over with sand and debris, so 
it is little wonder the experts were 
taken in. The whole swindle was ex- 
posed by a Cornish expert, who recog- 
nized the ore as coming from Corn- 
wall. 

Another extensive salting case was 
that connected with the Boomerang 
mine in South Australia. The salter 
was a man named Marshall, who spent 
a great deal of time and money in ma- 
nipulating the scheme. He selected for 


his operations a spot of barren min- 
eral country in the Flinders range 
about thirty miles from any house, 
where he pegged out over a hundred 
acres of ground and sank three shafts 
to a depth of 66 feet. He then sent up 
from Adelaide a party of surveyors 
who, acting on his instructions, drew 
elaborate plans showing a systematic 
series of huge silver lodes. Experts 
were next obtained to make highly col- 
ored reports on the property. 

The Boomerang was reported to be 
quite equal to the Broken Hill mines in 
its first stage. Thus armed with plans 
and reports, Marshall went again to 
Adelaide, and in a few days sold small 
interests in his ‘‘mine’’ for a total of 
$6,000. From there he went to Mel- 
bourne, where he sold two-sixteenths 
for $15,000 and one thirty-second share 
for $7,250. Sydney followed with $7,- 
000 more. Having thus cleared over 
$35,000 he changed his name and sailed 
for San Francisco, never being heard 
of again. 

A Colorado mine was 
salted a year or so ago. A tunnel was 
put in a hole for a distance of about 
100 feet and the sides, roof, and floor 
were well salted with the gold dust. 
The mine was then offered to a San 
Francisco syndicate, who purchased it 
on the advice of an expert. His re- 
ports on the property were so glow- 
ing that the shares went up with a 
bound. Arrangements were made to 
float a company on a large scale, and 
were about to be completed when an 
independent expert examined the prop- 
erty and declared that it was no mine 
at all, but just an extensive ‘‘salt.’’ 
About $150,000 was lost in the swindle. 

The culprits, however, do not always 
escape punishment, and a few years 
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ago a man was sentenced to two years 
imprisonment for salting the bags of 
samples taken from a shaft by the va- 
rious experts and speculators who in- 
spected the property. 

Cases are on record of successful 
salting of ground with precious stones 
as well as gold, and the expert should 
be on the watch against this. With ore 
dumps it is often very easy to arrange 
a veneering of good ore over a very 
large pile of poor or barren rock, and 
then when the expert comes along to 
take samples ‘‘at random’’ he is pretty 
sure to obtain gratifying results. 

Occasionally the simple miner will 
voluntarily relate stories of methods by 
which the experts have been deceived, 


—— 


delicately hinting that no such schemes 
would be of any avail against the pene- 
trating wisdom of his hearer: but he 
sometimes reserves a plan, of which he 
does not speak, for personal illustra- 
tion later on. 

There is only one sure protection 
against the salter, and that is abso- 
lutely solitude when making tests, for 
if the salter can get within reasonable 
distance he will accomplish his pur- 
pose, and he may use a quill tooth- 
pick for long range shooting! All ex- 
perienced men agree that it is useless 
to trust to a knowledge of the old 
tricks, and that personal watchfulness 
is quite useless if any person is within 
the immediate vicinity. 


D 


Rules of the Road in Japan 


At the rise of the hand of the police- 


man, stop rapidly. 


Do not pass him by or otherwise 


disrespect him. 


When a passenger of the foot hoves 





in sight, tootle the horn trumpet me- 
lodiously at first. If he still obstacles 
your passage, tootle him with vigor 
and express by word of the mouth 
**Hi, Hi.’’ 

Beware of the wandering horse that 
he shall not take fright as you pass 
him. Do not explode the exhaust box 
at him. Go soothingly or stop by the 
roadside till he pass away. 

Give big space to the festive dog that 
make sport in the roadway. Avoid en- 
tanglements of the dog with your wheel 
spokes. 

Go soothingly on -grease-mud, as 
there lurk the skid demon. Press the 
brake of the foot as you roll around the 
corners to save collapse and tie up. 














Indoor Training Schedule 


NE of the questions 
that is quite likely to 
be asked by a train- 
ing inspector is: 
‘*What arrangements 
are made for indoor 

4 training—what do 
you do with your 

f company when the 
weather is so incle- 
ment that you cannot 

work outside?’? You, the company 
commander, may have a satisfactory 
answer and you may not. But, if you 
can turn to the first sergeant and say, 

‘Sergeant, let me have the Indoor 
Training Schedule,’’ and be assured 
that the sergeant can produce that 
document at this critical moment, it 
will save you a lot of embarrassment. 
If you can further show evidence of its 
practical use from the records of your 
company, the incident is closed and 
you get a ‘‘Max”’ on the subject. 

Every company commander should 
have such a schedule prepared and 
ready for use when the occasion re- 
quires. 

The training day may be divided 
into periods of 30 minutes or one hour 
each, depending upon the subjects 
included in it. 

What are some of the subjects that 
may be profitably included in the In- 
door Training Schedule? Here are 
some of them in detail. 

Infantry Equipment.—Care and as- 
sembly of the soldier’s personal equip- 
ment. Have each man report with all 
his personal equipment. Squad lead- 
ers act as instructors; section and pla- 
toon leaders supervise the work. Dis- 
assemble the equipment and brush the 





dust out of it. Assemble the equipment 
again and adjust it carefully to the sol- 
dier. Polish up the mess articles, cup, 
and canteen. Make any minor repairs 
that may be necessary. Polish up the 
strap that holds the haversack and pack 
carrier together. This occasion affords 
the squad leader an opportunity to 
check up the equipment of his squad 
and have any unserviceable article re- 
placed or missing article supplied. 
One hour may be profitably devoted 
to this subject. 

The Infantry Pack.—One of the of- 
ficers should give a few minutes talk 
on the method of preparing the Infan- 
try pack and adjusting it to the sol- 
dier. Include a practical demonstra- 
tion of how properly to prepare the 
roll and place it in the haversack and 
carrier and how ¢> adjust the pack. 
Then turn each squad over to the squad 
leader for practical and individual in- 
struction, supervised by section lead- 
ers and platoon sergeants. When a 
squad has their packs made up and 
placed on the men’s backs, an officer 
should inspect them and point out de- 
ficiencies. Some of the things to look 
for in this inspection are: 

1. Method of making up the roll. 

2. Uniform length. Permit no short 
rolls that strike the man in the small 
of the back. The length of the roll in 
the length of the folded blanket. 

8. Method of placing the roll in the 
pack carrier. Test to see if the bottom 
strap is pulled up tight so that the roll 
will not slip out. 

4. Test the adjustment of the pack 
on the soldier. See that the shoulder 
straps are of the proper length and 
that they are at or above the horizontal 
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from the top of the shoulder to the 
point of attachment to the haversack. 

5. See if the pack presents a neat 
and uniform appearance. There is no 
one thing that will so add to the ap- 
pearance of your company as that of 
having the packs uniform—every one 
exactly alike. This may be accom- 
plished only by careful and consistent 
training. 

There is ample material in this sub- 
ject for 14% hours’ interesting work. 

Inspection.—Laying out the soldier’s 
personal equipment for inspection. The 
men are turned out in full equipment. 
Squad leaders act as instructors. The 
work is supervised by the section lead- 
ers and platoon sergeants. Have the 
men lay out the equipment for inspec- 
tion in accordance with the Training 
Regulations (50-90). 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL has had a 
finished drawing of this lay-out made 
and published. The Book Department 
of the Association has copies of this 
available for those organizations that 
desire them. They are printed on 
durable cardboard. A copy in the 
hands of each man of the company will 
go a long ways towards securing uni- 
formity in the company. This subject 
is worthy of an hour’s time on the 
indoor training schedule. 

Care of Arms.—The men are turned 
out with their rifle and bayonet and 
cleaning materials. They are given 
systematic training in the care and 
cleaning of their arms by the squad 
leader, supervised by section lead- 
ers and platoon sergeants. The bolt is 
dismounted, all component parts 
thoroughly cleaned and given a light 
coating of oil. The magazine mechan- 
ism is dismounted and thoroughly 
cleaned out. The oiler and thong case 
receptacle in the butt of the piece is 


cleaned out. The rear sight is given 
special attention. All screw heads and 
other metal parts are cleaned and 
dusted with the gum brush. The bore 
is swabbed out and given a light coat- 
ing of oil. The gun sling is cleaned 
and polished. If linseed oil is avail- 
able a light coating should be applied 
to the wood parts and thoroughly 
rubbed in by hand. The bayonet is 
likewise cleaned and polished. 

By going about this training in a 
thoroughly systematic manner the men 
are soon trained up to keeping their 
arms in fine shape and when they once 
get them in this condition they take 
great pride in keeping them in that 
state. An hour may be profitably al- 
lotted to this subject on the indoor 
training schedule. 

Refresher Course in Rifle Marksman- 
ship.—This training may be conducted 
between seasons to keep the men re- 
freshed on the subject. One or more 
entire training periods (forenoon) may 
be profitably employed. The work 
may be arranged on the block system, 
an officer or competent noncommis- 
sioned officer in charge of each block. 
The subjects that may be included are 
as follows: 

1. Practice with the sighting bar. 

2. Systematic practice in sighting 
and aiming the rifle. 

3. Systematic practice in assuming 
the several firing positions. 

4. Making sighting triangles. 

5. Adjustment and use of gun sling. 

6. Systematic practice and instruc- 
tion in the trigger squeeze. 

7. Practice and training in rapid fire 
with the firing periods timed. 

8. Rear sight adjustment, elevation 
and windage. 

9. Systematic training in the use of 
the scorebook. 
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10. Refresher of the examination 
prior to going on the range. 

11. Gallery practice. Competition 
between squads. 

A record of proficiency covering this 
training should be kept with the com- 
pany training records. By employing 
the block system the men pass from 
one phase of the training to another; 
they are kept busy during the entire 
period and their interest is kept up 
throughout. 

Browning Automatic Rifle-—Every 
man in the company should have some 
knowledge of the nomenclature, opera- 
tion and functioning of the Browning 
automatic rifle. The automatic rifle- 
man of each squad turns out with his 
gun and the equipment pertaining 
thereto. Under the direction of the 
squad leader, he explains to the men 
how the gun functions. He dismounts 
the gun and explains to the men the 
mechanism and what the various parts 
are for. He explains the method of 
operation and the ordinary causes of 
stoppages and how they are remedied. 
The men then practice dismounting 
and mounting the gun, learning the 
nomenclature and how the gun func- 
tions. One and one-half hours may be 
profitably devoted to the subject on a 
rainy day. 

Arm Signals.—Every man in the 
company must have complete knowl- 
edge of the arm signals. These can be 
learned only by practicing them and 
seeing them correctly executed. Each 
squad leader assembles his squad and 
practices the men in identifying the 
arm signals as he makes them. The 
men are then required to practice mak- 
ing the signals under the direction of 
the squad leader. Care should be exer- 
cised to see that the men execute the 
signals accurately. This subject is 








worthy of one-half hour on the indoor 
training schedule. 

Visual Signaling.—Certain members 
of the company should be expert sig- 
nalmen with both the wig-wag and 
semaphore. All of the men _ should 
have sufficient knowledge of the signal 
codes to send and receive messages at 
the rate of a few words a minute. It 
will: be found more advantageous to 
have the senders send sufficiently slow 
to allow the receiver to get the letters 
without repetition. The men will soon 
acquire proficiency if the training is 
conducted in a systematic manner and 
in such way as to hold their attention. 
One-half hour may be well included on 
the indoor training schedule for the 
subject. 

Map Reading —Every company 
should have a cloth mounted copy of 
a complete quadrangle of the Gettys- 
burg 12-inch map. The Emmitsburg 
quadrangle is the one probably best 
suited to all purposes. It has a diver- 
sity of terrain and all the features that 
are desirable for problems in map read- 
ing and also for tactical exercises on 
the map. The map can be cut into see- 
tions and problems can be arranged 
for each section. This permits several 
squads to operate simultaneously. The 
squad leader should conduct the in- 
struction closely supervised by the of- 
ficers and senior non-commissioned of- 
ficers. The squad leader should pre- 
viously have had a thorough course of 
training in the subject in his own unit 
school. The subjects that may be in- 
cluded are: 

1. Measurement of distance—prac- 
tical use of map scales. 

2. Measurement of map direction, in- 
tersection and resection. 

3. Practical training in identifying 
conventional signs. 
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4. Practical training in reading the 
contours on the map—what they mean 
and what they show; simple visibility 
problems and exercises. 

5. Location of points by coordinates. 

All of these subjects may be taught 
to men of average intelligence by going 
about it in a thoroughly systematic and 
practical manner. Haphazard methods 
and incompetent instruction will get 
you nowhere with this class of training. 
An hour or more may be devoted to 
this subject any rainy day with great 
profit. 

Field Fortification—Every man in 
the company should have a knowledge 
of elementary field engineering and the 
expedients used in connection there- 
with. This will include construction of 
trenches which may be illustrated on 
the sand table; the construction of 
revetments—facines, gabions, hurdles, 
sandbags, wire and sod, and their ap- 
plication to field works; construction 
of wire entanglements; construction of 
shelters, observation posts and listening 
posts, all of which may be done indoors 
on the sand table. Elementary train- 
ing in the construction of spar bridges 
may be conducted by requiring the men 
to make miniature bridges. The block 
system may be used and an entire fore- 
noon may te devoted to the subject and 
retain the interest of the men. 

Reading the Articles of War.—The 
law requires that certain of the Articles 
of War be read to the soldier once in 
every six months. In the course of this 
reading the company commander 
should explain what the articles mean. 
The mere reading of them is uninter- 
esting unless explanations are forth- 
coming. This duty may be included in 
the Indoor Training Schedule so that 
it will not be overlooked when a favor- 


able time comes for carrying it out. A 
half-hour period is sufficient and, in 
fact, is about all the subject wil! 
stand. 

Short Talks.—One of the officers of 
the company may give thirty-minute 
talks on the following subjects: Close 
Order Drill; Extended Order Drill: 
Military Courtesy; Advance Guards: 
Outposts; Scouting and Patrolling; 
Combat; Approach March and De- 
ployment; Orders and Messages; Field 
Fortification and Musketry. These 
talks should be illustrated by large 
drawings on the blackboard wherever 
practicable. The talks should be placed 
in the day’s schedule in such way as 
to break the training periods and diver- 
sify them. Their success will depend 
upon the preparation that the ‘‘Talk- 
er’’ has made for them. 

Map Maneuvers.—One of the sub- 
jects that will always hold the atten- 
tion of the men, is map maneuvers. 
They should be conducted on large 
seale maps. The problems should be 
very simple. The spirit of competition 
can be injected into the work by match- 
ing squads against one another. The 
block system may be employed, for 
example, at one station the problem 
may consist of advance guards ad- 
vancing towards each other the map 
maneuver culminating in meeting en- 
gagements; at another one side may be 
required to post an outpost while the 
other makes a reconnaissance and at- 
tack; at another one side occupies a 
small strong point, while the other 
makes an attack against it; at another 
one side conducts the operations of a 
rear guard covering a force in retreat, 
while the other conducts a pursuit; at 
another patrols may be operating 
against each other. There is no end 
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to the interesting situations that may 
be developed. The officers and quali- 
fied sergeants should act as, umpires. 
The success of this training will depend 
in a great measure on the preparations 
that are made for it. 

Military Hygiene and First Aid.— 
One of the officers should give a short 
talk on the subject accompanied with a 
demonstration of the methods of ap- 
plying first aid to the injured. This 
is followed by practical training in first 
aid by each squad under the direction 


of the squad leaders, supervised by the 
officers and sergeants. 

From this range of subjects you 
should be able to make up an Indoor 
Training Schedule that will satisfy the 
most exacting tactical inspector. With 
such a schedule prepared and avail- 
able for planning your work for a 
rainy forenoon, the process of hunting 
around for something to do is elimi- 
nated. 

A schedule covering the above sub- 
jects might line up as follows: 


Indoor Training Schedule 


Subject Time Allotted 
. Infantry 1 hour 
Equipment 


Infantry Pack 14%, hours 


3. Inspection of 1 hour 


Equipment 


. Care of Arms 1 hour 


. Refresher Course, 4 hours 


Rifle Marksmanship 


3. Browning Auto- 14% hours 


matic Rifle 


7. Arm Signals ly, hour 


. Visual Signaling ¥, hour 


Details 

Disassemble and assemble equipment. Clean 
and repair. Polish mess articles, canteen and 
cup. Replace unservicable and supply lost 
articles. 
(Reference—Soldiers’ Handbook, Chap. V.) 

Short talk and practical demonstration. 
Practical and individual instruction by squad 
leaders. Preparation of pack, adjustment, se- 
cure uniformity. Inspection of packs. 
(Reference—Soldiers’ Handbook, Chap. VI.) 

Practical training in laying out the soldier's 
personal equipment for inspection. Particular 
attention to be given to uniformity. 
(Reference—Soldiers’ Handbook, Chap. VIII.) 

Systematic training in the care and cleaning 
of small arms. 
(Reference—Soldiers’ Handbook, Chap. V.) 

Block System to be used. Subjects to be in- 
cluded: 

1. Sighting Bar. 

2. Sighting and Aiming Rifle. 

. Making Sighting Triangles. 

. Firing Positions. 

. Trigger Squeeze. 

. Rapid Fire. 

. Rear Sight Adjustments. 

. Use of Scorebook. 

. Refresher Examination. 

10. Gallery Practice. 
(Reference—Rifle Marksmanship. 

Handbook, Chap. I1.) 

Nomenclature and functioning of the gun. 
Dismounting and mounting. Stoppages— 
cause and. correction. 
(Reference—Soldiers’ Handbook, Chap. III.) 

Squad leader makes arm signals and the men 
identify and interpret them. Men are required 
to execute the arm signals accurately. 
(Reference—Military Signaling.) 

Practice sending and receiving wigwag and 
semaphore. 
(Reference—Military Signaling.) 


Soldiers’ 
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Subject Time Allotted Details 


9. Map Reading 1 hours Systematic and practical training. Scales— 
measurement of map distances; calculations of 
space and time elements. Measurement of di- 
rection—intersection and resection. Conven- 
tional signs. Contours—simple visibility prob- 
lems. Location by coordinates. 
(Reference—Map Reading.) 

. Field Fortification 4 hours Use Block system. Subjects that may bx 

included: 

1. Trench Construction. 

2. Revetments. 

3. Wire Entanglements. 

4. Shelter, Observation Posts, Listening 
Posts. 

5. Spar Bridges. 

. Articles of War ¥, hour Read and explain Articles of War to com- 
pany. Those required to be read will be found 
in the reference book. 

(Reference—Soldiers’ Handbook, Chap. XIV.) 

2. Short Talks ¥ hour Subjects: 

. Close Order Drill. 
. Extended Order Drill. 
8. Military Courtesy. 
. Advance Guards. 
. Outposts. 
. Scouting and Patrolling. 
- Combat. 
. Approach March and Deployment. 
. Orders and Messages. 
10. Field Fortifications. 
11. Musketry. 
(Reference—Thirty-Minute Talks.) 
13. Map Maneuvers 3 hours Use Block system. Subjects to be included 
. Meeting Engagements. 
. Outposts—Reconnaissance and Attack. 
. Defense of Small Strong Point—Attack. 
. Rear Guard—Pursuit. 
. Patrols Operating Against Each Other. 
(Reference—Minor Tactics.) 

14. Military Short talk by officer, practical training in 
Hygiene and first aid and use of first-aid packet. Resusci- 
First Aid tation of apparently drowned persons. 

(Reference—Soldiers’ Handbook, Chap. IX.) 


D 


Friendship’s Road 


Friendship is a chain of gold 

Shaped in God’s all perfect mold, 

Each link a smile, a laugh, a tear, 

A grip of the hand, a word of cheer. 

As steadfast as the ages roll, 

Binding closer soul to soul; 

No matter how far, or heavy the load— 

Sweet is the journey on Friendship’s 
road. 
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Parachute Jumping 
Master Sgt. Ralph W. Bottriell, Air Service 


HAVE been jumping 
parachutes for the 
past twenty years, 
but all my jumps up 
until the war were 
from balloons. Dur- 
ing the war I made 
my first jump from 
an airplane over San 
Antonio, Texas, using 
at that time the bal- 
loon type parachute. When over a 
town, a safe distance to jump from is 
5,000 feet. While in the Parachute 
Department at McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, I jumped from altitudes of 1,000 
to 20,000 feet. 








All pilots and observers should wear 
a parachute at all times while flying, 
for they never know when they will 


be called upon to use it. There have 
been instances when two ships have 
collided in the air from two to five 
thousand feet altitude, where both the 
pilots and observers could have been 
saved had they worn parachutes. Even 
at a low altitude a pilot would have a 
chance if he would stand up in his 
seat and pull his rip cord. He might 
get bruised, but that would be better 
than no chance at all. Only the other 
day I read in the paper of a pilot, 
about to make a long cross-country 
flight, who was asked if he would wear 
a parachute. His answer was that ‘‘A 
parachute was too much bother.’’ 

The Air Service has spent thousands 
of dollars to perfect a parachute to 
stand up under a test of 300 pounds 
at a speed of 300 miles an hour, which 
they now have, and it is carried in the 


ship to take the place of the cushion 
and may be put on or taken off by 
buckling or unbuckling three snaps, 
and left in the plane. 

Every pilot and observer should 
know how to pack his own chute. One 
important thing for him to remember 
is to look up into his chute as soon as 
it is opened to see that the shroud lines 
are not twisted. Parachutes should be 
tested and repacked at least once every 
six months. If it becomes moist or wet 
it should be immediately unpacked and 
dried. 

Precaution should be taken to rescue 
jumpers who may fall into the water. 
The best thing for a jumper to do in a 
contingency of this kind is to get out 
of the harness when about one hundred 
feet from the water. 

One experience I shall never forget 
occurred when I made a jump from 
20,600 feet, with Master Sergeant 
Strong B. McDan as my pilot. I took 
off from McCook Field with the inten- 
tion of beating a parachute leap record 
of 18,000 feet which had been made a 
few days before at Kelly Field, Texas. 

We had been in the air some little 
time, climbing higher and higher, when 
I noticed that McDan was unable to 
reach a higher altitude. I was finally 
able to learn from him that the alti- 
meter which he was wearing showed a 
height of 19,500 feet. I asked him to 
go still higher, but he told me that he 
had reached the plane’s limit.. Know- 
ing that even 19,500 feet would eclipse 
the Kelly Field record, I told MeDan 
that I was going to jump and to pre- 
pare for my leaving the ship. This he 
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did by turning his rudder slightly and 
nosing his plane into the air. In the 
meantime I had thrown off my mocca- 
sins and fur-lined coat and had just 
signaled him that I was leaving the pit 
when some part of my parachute har- 
ness must have caught on the gun tur- 
ret, pulling the rip cord of my pack 
and ripping the parachute. By rip- 
ping I mean that it was released. 

We were traveling at a speed of 
about sixty miles an hour and, quicker 
than I could think, the wind caught 
, the chute. I was jerked out of the cock- 
pit and whipped right through the 
rudder of the ship. The pull was so 
terrific that my impact with the rud- 
der caused it to give way entirely and 
broke my guy cords. I am sure that 
if the rudder had not given way my 
arm would have been torn off. The 
force of the blow on my arm evidently 
rendered me unconscious, as I had 
dropped five thousand feet before I re- 
gained my senses and realized what 
had happened. 

I looked for the plane, but could 
not see it anywhere. Then I noticed 
that one panel of the chute had been 
ripped its entire length by its con- 
tact with the rudder. I next noticed a 
numbness in my left arm, and when I 
tried to raise my hand I was unable 
to move it or work my fingers. The 
arm was hanging back of me, so I used 
my right hand and reached around to 
see what had happened. I discovered 
that my arm was entirely useless and 
thought at once that I had merely 
broken it until I found that blood was 
streaming from my hand and that my 
sleeve was saturated with it. 

With my right hand I then pulled 
my left arm around in front of me 
and saw that the flow of blood was very 
strong. I knew that if I continued to 


bleed at that rate until I landed | 
would probably bleed to death. Lifting 
the arm high above my head I fastened 
the hand in the webbing of the chute. 
By this time my arm was paining me 
terribly, and I had no control over it 
whatever. Three different times my 
hand worked out of the webbing and 
dropped down, but each time I was able 
to lift it up again and fasten it above 
my head, realizing that this was the 
only way in which I might hope to 
stop the flow of blood. 

All that time the wind was carrying 
me farther and farther away from 
Dayton, and at last I noticed that I was 
within 500 feet of the ground. With 
the wind rushing through the rent 
panel of the chute, I knew that m) 
landing would be much harder than 
usual. I, therefore, pulled the jerk 
cord of my emergency parachute, 
which checked my drop, and I alighted 
in a field near Germantown. 

I was completely exhausted upon 
landing, and first aid was given me by 
some farmers who had been watching 
my jump. Then Major Hoffman, who is 
in charge of the Equipment Section at 
McCook Field, together with Guy M. 
Ball, Engineer in Charge of Safety Ap- 
pliance Development in the Army Air 
Service, also stationed at McCook 
Field, and who had been following 
me, came to my assistance and took 
me to the post hospital. It developed 
that the rudder had torn into the fleshy 
part of my arm on the front side, just 
below the shoulder and had ripped 
deep into the flesh, tearing it in two 
directions for several inches. It had 
not only lacerated the flesh, but had 
torn the fine membrances that encase 
the muscles. 

The descent to the ground, after I 
was jerked out of the plane, took 22 
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I minutes, and I had drifted a distance ground without it. He looked for me, 
. of eight miles. but could not locate me anyhere, so he 
° McDan did not know that I had left turned his attention to gliding his 


the plane until he attempted to use his_ plane to a landing and finally suc- 
rudder. He then made the unpleasant ceeded in alighting without further 
discovery that it was gone and that he mishap or injury to himself. In this 
would have to maneuver his ship to the he certainly accomplished a fine feat. 
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A Mighty River 


There is a great river in the ocean. 
In the greatest droughts it never fails, 
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as and in the mightiest flood it never over- 
ith r flows its banks. Its current is more 
nt rapid than the Mississippi and its vol- 
my ume a thousand times as great. There 
an ; is in the world no such majestic flow 
rk = of water. Its fountain is the Gulf of 
ite, i 7 Mexico, and its mouth is in the Arctic 
ted a Seas. It is the Gulf Stream. 

There is a river in the midst of the 
yon ocean of American Manhood. The 
by mightiest flood of human temptation 
ing has never caused its banks to overflow. 
0 is A great fire of human cruelty never 
| at 4 caused it to dry up, although its waves 
M. have rolled crimson with the blood of 
Ap- 3 its martyrs. Its fountain lies in the 
Air heart of American Manhood, and its 
ook mouth in the shadows of eternity. It 
ring is the National Guard. 
00k It is not the dream of some doc- 
ped . trinaire hidden in a philosophic haze, it 
shy : is not without, it is within us, a vital, 
just } living thing, a part of the very soul, 
ped it is sensitive to the touch; to threaten 
two §— it or pollute it, means degradation. 
had It is the main Bulwark of a Nation’s 
had Defense. It demands the support of 
case our Government. Thus speaks the im- 


pulse emanating from its heart, and 
thus reads the Solemn Oath. 
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Chemical Warfare Service 
Brig. Gen. Amos A. Fries, Chief Chemical War fare Service 


With the exception of the Airplane, the introduction of 
poisonous gases has worked a greater revolution in the con- 
duct of warlike operations than has any invention since the 


advent of gunpowder. 


Unless and until some control is exercised over the activi- 
ties of chemical factories—which are really arsenals in dis- 
guise—prohibitions, resolutions and similar pious aspirations 
for abolishing chemical warfare will be not only futile but 
dangerous, in that they will lull the nation into a feeling of 
security for which there is no sufficient justification. 

—Field Marshal Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff during the Great War (1922). 





HE chemical Warfare 
Service as it exists to- 
day is one of the di- 
rect results of the late 
war. It was born of 
necessity on the field 
of battle to save the 
Allied Armies from 
annihilation through 
the employment by 
the enemy of a meth- 

od of warfare which he had solemnly 
foresworn at The Hague Conference 
of 1899. This example of a great na- 
tion violating its pledged word for the 
sake of a military advantage is simply 
another warning to all nations not to 
allow themselves to be caught unpre- 
pared a second time. 





ITS ROLE IN THE WAR 


Protective Measures.—The first and 
most urgent need of the Chemical War- 
fare Service was to provide gas masks 
that would protect the individual sol- 
dier from the gases used by the enemy. 
After this was accomplished, the next 
step was to find means of making gas 
proof dugouts and buildings in order 
that there might be some place within 
a gassed area where the soldiers could 
remove their masks and eat and store 
their food. This was rather a serious 
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problem as it was discovered that one 
soldier whose clothes had been impreg- 
nated with a certain gas would upon 
entering a dugout, carry enough gas 
with him in his clothes to gas the en- 
tire number of men who might hav 
taken refuge therein. 

With the development and improve. 
ment of the gas mask so as to afford 
protection for the soldier against all 


the then-known gases came the develop- FF 


ment of protective devices for horses, 
mules, dogs, and pigeons as well as the 
mechanism of guns, telephones, ani 
other instruments that might be af. 
fected by the gas. 

Later on when mustard gas wa: 
being used freely by the Germans i 
became necessary to develop a gas 
proof suit of clothes for those soldiers 
who were required to remain exposed 
for any length of time and for other 
of the ambulance service who were de. 
tailed to care for the persons and 
clothing of those who had been gassed 
These groups were designated as de. 
gassing units. They carried a regular 
equipment for caring for the gassel 
casualties and they also endeavored ti 
neutralize certain important parts 0! 
gassed areas by a liberal use of chloric 
of lime. 
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With the development of these pro- 
tective measures came the necessity for 
intensive training in their use by all 
concerned; also the imposition of se- 
vere penalties for violations of gas 
discipline, as it was soon discovered 
that most of our early gas casualties 
were caused by carelessness or failure 
to observe the most fundamental rules 
for protection. As a matter of fact, a 
great many of our own officers were 
rather skeptical in the beginning as 
to the powerful effect of gas and the 
necessity for protection. Fortunately, 
however, only a few examples of heavy 
losses were necessary to make the en- 
tire Army realize the vital importance 
of gas and gas discipline. While these 
various protective measures were being 
developed, the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice was making every effort to meet 
the enemy with effective offensive 
measures. This included the develop- 
ment of new and effective gases and 
new methods of projecting them on 
the enemy. Several different gases 
were used during the War. The prin- 
cipal ones used by the Germans and 
Allies alike, were chlorine, phosgene, 
and mustard gas. 

Methods of Projecting the Gases.— 
The following methods of projecting 
gases were used, or their use con- 
templated, by the enemy as well as 
ourselves : 

1. In form of cloud gas discharged 
from cylinders. 

2. In steel bombs fired from Livens 
Projectors, 

3. In steel bombs fired from 4-inch 
Stokes Mortars. 

4. In shells of various calibre fired 
from Artillery weapons. 

5. In grenades (smoke and _ in- 
cendiary) thrown by hand and rifle. 


6. In form of smoke bombs fired 
from 3-inch Stokes Mortars. 

7. In form of smoke candles set off 
in place. 

8. In form of incendiary and smoke 
bombs dropped from airplanes. 


MATERIAL, HOW USED 

Cylinders.—The cylinders contain- 
ing about 70 pounds of liquid gas and 
weighing 140 pounds were carried in 
great quantities, about two per meter, 
to the front line trenches and there 
dug into the bottom of the trench so as 
to be fairly well protected from shell 
fire. Tubes were then passed over the 
top of the trench in the direction of 
the enemy. At the appointed time, 
when wind and other conditions were 
favorable, the stop cocks of the cylin- 
ders would be opened by hand or elec- 
tricity, and the gas would be liberated 
in a continuous stream which would 
form in a cloud and drift with the 
wind towards the enemy. Probably the 
best and most effective use of gas from 
cylinders was the first and historically 
important operation of the Germans in 
the Ypres sector on April 22, 1915. 
These cylinders, about 6,000 in num- 
ber, were filled with chlorine gas under 
pressure. They covered a front of 
some six miles and there is little ques- 
tion in anyone’s mind today, that had 
the Germans realized the power of this 
gas; had they extended the use of it 
over a greater front, and had they been 
prepared to follow up in force and take 
advantage of the demoralization in the 
Allied lines, they could have marched 
through to Calais without any diffi- 
culty. 

Cylinders were used more or less by 
the British throughout the war and as 
late as January 23, 1918, when the 
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enemy gas discipline had reached a 
high degree of efficiency, the British 
launched a cloud gas attack of 1,500 
cylinders against a German Division in 
the Ypres Sector. 

Prisoners taken just after this attack 
stated that over 500 casualties were 
caused by this operation. 

Towards the end of the War, the 
British were using cylinders in a very 
different manner. Having decided upon 
a front from which to launch a cylin- 
der attack, they would rush to this 
front either by railway or motor trans- 
portation, the number of cylinders re- 
quired, distribute same by car load or 
truck load and turn loose the gas with- 
out even unloading. As many as 6,000 
cylinders from three trains in Echelon 
were discharged simultaneously by 
electricity over a short front in a few 
minutes in March, 1918, in the vicinity 
of Lens. 

This method caused them to lose 
trucks sometimes through the corrosive 
action of the gas and frequently 
through hostile shell fire but it was con- 
sidered more efficient because of the 
possibility of bringing large numbers 
of cylinders to the desired location of 
the front in the shortest possible time 
and without attracting the attention of 
the enemy by any installation opera- 
tions. This also permitted advantage 
to be taken of favorable winds. 

Cylinders were never used by the 
American gas troops in France except 
during their training periods with the 
British troops. 

Livens Projectors—The Livens Pro- 
jectors were evolved by the British. 
They are steel cylinders closed at one 
end, three feet three inches to four feet 
in length, eight inches in diameter, and 
weigh 105 to 150 pounds. They use a 


propellant which projects a drum con- 
taining some 30 pounds of gas, smoke. 
thermite, oil, or high explosive, to a 
distance of about 1,800 yards. These 
projectors were first operated very 
successfully by being buried in the 
earth up to about 3 or 4 inches from 
the muzzle, in batteries or in numbers 
running anywhere from twenty to 
twenty-five hundred or even more, de- 
pending upon the material at hand and 
the area to be covered. They were 
fired by electricity by the well-known 
blasting machine. The greatest num. 
ber of projectors used in any one 
operation during the war occurred in 
the attack on Lens in March, 1918, 
when the British fired 2,500 at one 
time. The labor and time involved in 
the installation of 2,500 projectors can 
easily be imagined. This practically 
limited their use to trench warfar: 
where weeks were sometimes spent 
with the preparation for one shoot. 
The American troops set about to 
overcome this handicap and at the close 
of the war, projectors were being fired 
successfully with the base plates only 
dug in, while the cylinders themselves 
were supported in position and direc- 
tion by wooden horses. The efficiency 
of the weapon is measured by its abili- 
ty to put over a great quantity of gas 
or H. E. in one salvo and without 
warning, the result being that the 
enemy is generally caught by surprise 
and casualties are inflicted before 
masks can be put on. The largest sin- 
gle operation with the Livens Projec- 
tors in the American Army took place 
on the south side of the St. Mihiel 
salient on June 18, 1918, while the 26th 
Division was occupying the sector. 
Here were installed and fired approxi- 
mately 1,000 drums of phosgene with 
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excellent results. The next important 
operation was on September 12, 
D-day for the St. Mihiel drive, when 
several hundred drums of high explo- 
sive were distributed over a consider- 
able part of the hostile front line, es- 
pecially the strong points. In this con- 
neetion, the report of the Chief, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service in France, states 
‘the Gas Regiment in the St. Mihiel 
operation fired on the Crete des 
Eparges, 100 of these high explosive 
bombs at the zero hour on the morning 
of the attack. That hill, famous for 
its strength through four years of 
struggle between France and Germany, 
disappeared completely as an enemy 
Nothing remained but 
torn and broken barbed wire, bits of 
concrete pill boxes and trenches filled 
with debris and a few scattered frag- 
ments of clothing.”’ 

The first projector attack on Ameri- 
can troops occurred on the night of 
February 25, 1918, against the 1st Di- 
vision which was then occupying the 
Toul Sector. The wind was blowing 
the direction of the enemy 
trenches at a velocity of from eight to 
ten miles an hour. The first discharge 
took place at 1:20 a. m.; the second fif- 
teen minutes later. High explosive 
shell were fired simultaneously to mask 
the attack. Approximately 200 pro- 
jectiles came over from two emplace- 
ments, one apparently just behind the 
enemy’s second line and the other just 
in front, falling over an area about 300 
meters in diameter, extending back 
from our front line trenches over the 
Bois de Remieres. The center of im- 
pact appeared to have been about 900 
meters from the point of discharge. 
The projectors used were 17.8 ¢.m. 


strongpoint. 


from 


bombs without driving bands, fitted 
with the time and percussion fuses set 
for fifteen seconds, the bombs contained 
a mixture of phosgene and chloro- 
picrin. 

Noises of hammering on iron and 
signals of various kinds had been 
noticed behind the enemy’s lines on 
this Sector and the American units oc- 
cupying the Bois de Remieres had been 
warned and informed of the exact man- 
ner in which the enemy might carry 
out such an attack. In spite of this 
warning, 88 casualties occurred of 
which eleven were deaths. Investiga- 
tion showed that most of the casualties 
were due to the following causes: 

(a) Premature removal of masks.— 
(Standing orders for gas defense state 
specifically : ‘‘ Respirators will be worn 
until permission to remove them is 
given by an officer.’’) This order was 
disregarded by all the units affected 
and it is believed that 75 per cent of 
the casualties were due to this dis- 
obedience of orders. Many more stated 
that they had taken their masks off be- 
cause they ‘‘feared a raid was coming 
over.’’ 

(b) Insufficient dugout protection. — 
The question of proper dugout protec- 
tion had been rendered very diffeult 
due to the fact that many old dugouts 
had been taken over from the French 
troops. These had been occupied for 
a couple of years and were in such bad 
condition that they could only be made 
gas proof by entirely rebuilding them. 
Men asleep in such dugouts were either 
not awakened in time or upon awaken- 
ing, did not remember where they had 
placed their masks. In one dugout 
several men were gassed because the 
bomb had burst outside the entrance 
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where the curtains were not lowered. 
A sentry would have had time to lower 
them if he had been there on the look 
out and had seen the flash. 

(c) Exertion after gassing.—In sev- 
eral cases slightly gassed men became 
serious casualties because the men were 
allowed to walk to the dressing station 
at Seicheprey, a distance of about one 
mile, 

(d) Failure to extinguish fires.— 
Orders require fires to be extinguished 
when dugouts curtains are lowered 
during gas attacks. In one case three 
men were gassed as a result of enemy 
gas sucked into the dugout by the draft 
of the fire. 

(e) Failure to post sentries around 
gassed areas.—Standing orders require 
that sentries be posted at suitable 
points for the purpose of warning men 
to put on their masks before entering 
a gassed area and that these sentries 
be kept in place until the area is free 
from gas. Casualties were caused by 
disobedience of this order. 

(f) An attempt to change to the re- 
serve mask.—Instances were found of 
men who had attempted to change from 
the box respirator to the French M-2 
mask, apparently because of the dis- 
comfort involved in wearing the respi- 
rator. This was one of the first ex- 
periences of this kind which finally led 
to the abandonment in May, 1918, of 
the system of dual mask protection. 
Not a single casualty occurred in cases 
where men had adjusted their respira- 
tors and kept them in place until re- 
moval was ordered. 

During the period between Febru- 
ary and May, 1918, four other projec- 
tor attacks were made against the 
American forces in the Bois D’Apre- 


mont and in the Baccarat-Badonviller 
Sector. The attack in the Badonviller 
Sector resulted in 285 casualties of 
which 39 were deaths. The reason for 
the high percentage of mortalities lies 
in the fact of the tremendous concen- 
tration produced very suddenly on a 
target by this means. 

It was in connection with the projec- 
tor attacks that the Americans made 
use of Fake Flashes to simulate projec- 
tor shoots. This was done at many 
points of our line, at the St. Mihiel 
Jump-Off September 12, and also at 
the Meuse-Argonne Jump-Off Septem- 
ber 26 (see map on next page of 
south side St. Mihiel salient for Sep- 
tember 12, 1918.) 


STOKES MORTARS 

The Stokes mortar is also an inven- 
tion of the British. The one used in 
the Chemical Warfare Service is 4 
inches in diameter. This mortar is so 
well known by all military men that a 
description is not considered necessary. 
It is a rapid fire weapon and is capable 
of putting over a very considerable 
amount of gas, smoke, H. E., or ther- 
mite in a very limited time. The cali- 
ber is practically determined by the 
mobility required of it. Even without 
earts for guns or ammunition, the 
Stokes mortar crews of the Special Gas 
Regiment managed to keep up with the 
Infantry during the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive and these several crews ren- 
dered great assistance on many occa- 
sions; firing several thousand rounds 
of smoke (white phosphorus) thermite 
and gas. The mortars were generally 
used in small groups, that is, two, 
three, or four mortars for each tactical 
situation. The objectives were generally 
machine gun nests, strong points, or 
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personnel, the laying of a smoke screen 
for the advance of our own Infantry 
or to deceive the enemy and draw his 
fire. Thermite and phosphorus were 
used most successfully on machine gun 
nests and personnel; H. E. for the de- 
struction of material, and smoke with 
and without gas for screening. 

This campaign developed the use of 
the smoke sereen for advancing Infan- 
try and blinding hostile observation as 
it had never been dreamed of before, 
and the white phosphorus on account 
of its persistent burning qualities, 
proved most effective against machine 
gunners, 

Artillery Shell—Gas shells of all cal- 


ibers were fired by the artillery, and 
at the end of the war, the proportion 


uf gas shell, with the Germans as well 


as the Allies, ran as high as 50 per 
cent; so, when one considers the great 
quantity of artillery in use and the 
very limited number of Special Gas 
Troops yet organized at the end of the 
war, it is easily seen that by far the 
greatest quantity of gas was put over 
by the artillery. Whether this will be 
so in the next war remains to be seen. 

There are almost an infinite number 
of cases where gas shell were used to 
advantage by the artillery. A few ex- 
amples are given herewith to illustrate. 

There was a certain Division holding 
a defensive sector in the Vosges Moun- 
tains. This was generally a quiet sec- 
tor and troops were usually assigned 
there either for preliminary training 
or for a rest period after coming from 
the front line. One day, a raiding party 
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was about ready to advance when the 
German Artillery ‘‘opened up’’ on the 
American trenches and its artillery 
position. The American Artillery re- 
plied with shrapnel and high explosive 
but the hostile fire continued. The 
Division Commander noted that his 
men were becoming very nervous under 
this continuous fire and he felt that 
something had to be done at once to 
prevent demoralization, so he gave in- 
structions to fire only gas from the 
batteries engaged in counter battery 
work. The result was that in a few 
minutes the hostile fire ceased entirely 
and the raiding party of considerable 
size penetrated to the hostile second 
line without receiving a shot. 

The first serious bombardment of 
American troops by gas shell was made 
against a detachment of the Sixth 
Marines in the woods southeast of Ver- 


dun on the morning of April 13, 1918. 
The enemy bombarded the camps at 


Fontaine-St. Robert and Bonchamp 
with about 3,000 11 mm. and 105 mm. 
‘*vellow cross’’ (mustard gas) shells. 
The bombardment lasted from 4:00 
a.m. to 6:15 a.m. The number of cas- 
ualties was inexcusably large, 277 men 
being evacuated up until noon on April 
14. All these suffered from severe 
conjunctivitis, many having affected 
lungs and many being blistered, especi- 
ally between the legs. Almost all these 
casualties occurred in the 74th Com- 
pany located at Fontaine-St. Robert, 
except in the case of one platoon in 
whose barracks a bomb burst at the 
beginning of the bombardment. Prac- 
tically all of these casualties were 
caused by lack of knowledge on the 
part of the officers and the consequent 
premature removal of masks. The 
order was given by the commander of 


this company for the removal of the 
respirators only a little more than half 
an hour after the bombardment ceased. 
while at least six or eight hours should 
have elapsed before this order was 
given. Many men interviewed at the 
hospitals stated that they had worn 
their respirators for only about two 
hours and that they had been allowed 
to circulate and to work in the gassed 
area during the forenoon. During the 
morning the same men had even 
entered infected barracks without 
their respirators to remove equipment, 
although at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, gas officers still found dangerous 
concentrations in parts of the valley. 
One of the most serious mustard gas 
attacks by artillery oceurred early in 
May, shortly after the taking of Can- 
tigny, when Villers-Tournille, about 
one kilometer behind the front line, 
was heavily shelled for about three 
hours just after mid-night. Seven com- 
panies were stationed in and near this 
village and all communication with the 
front line was made through it. Over 
800 casualties resulted from this attack 
The Marines were again victims of 4 
severe artillery bombardment with 
mustard gas during the latter part of 
June in Belleau Woods, the total cas- 
ualties amounting to approximately 
830. During the month of June, it was 
estimated that 50,000 mustard gas ar- 
tillery shell were fired on the sector 
held by the units of the First Corps. 
This number included many 150 and 
210 mm. shells. The total casualties 
were 3,144, of which number, however, 
only eleven were deaths. More than 
80 per cent of these total gas casual- 
ties were caused by mustard gas. By 
eareful treatment it was possible to 
get 75 per cent of the mustard gas 
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pare Barrel and Cleaning Rod. 8. Container for Spare Shees. 9. Centainer for 
Grooming Kit 
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eases fit for duty in two months, al- 
though in actual practice this period 
was always exceeded. Therefore, while 
the deaths numbered only 2 per cent 
of the total casualties, the invaliding 
effect was very considerable. 

Targets for most of the gas attacks 
during June were in woods close to 
our front line where it was necessary 
tu keep considerable numbers of troops 
in readiness to repel attack. Since 
there were few trenches and practically 
no dugouts, the troops could be kept 
out of sight of the enemy only by hid- 
ing them in the woods. Ninety-six per 
cent of the total gas casualties during 
the month were in the Infantry and 
machine gun units and most of them 
eame in large groups from a few in- 
tensive and prolonged gas bombard- 
ments. 

These results emphasize again the 
fact that the full value of gas, when 
used for producing casualties and not 
merely for neutralizing, is obtained 
only by concentrating the fire of a 
considerable number of batteries on 
the target and keeping up the bom- 
bardment for a sufficient time to out- 
last the endurance of the men wearing 
respirators. 

An exceptional case of delayed ac- 
tion of mustard gas may be cited in the 
experience of the 42nd Division, which 
at one time occupied a post along a 
ridge, during the Winter of 1917-18. 
One day, upon being rather heavily 
shelled, the troops withdrew from the 
ridge and took cover in a ravine about 
one or two miles to the rear where 
they remained for two or three days. 
The seeond day after the shelling, the 
sun came out especially bright and the 
temperature rose materially. The next 
day practically the entire body of men, 


some 800 who had taken refuge in the 
ravine, found themselves badly gassed, 
the cause being the high temperature 
due to the sun, the resultant volatiliza- 
tion of the liquid gases on the ridge, 
and its flow to the lower levels in the 
ravine where the men were bivouaced. 

It was not uncommon for the Ger- 
mans to send over 100,000 gas shells in 
one ‘‘strafing’’ of 24 hours and cover- 
ing only one division sector. Such a 
high concentration of gas invariably 
produced many casualties. 

It is estimated that 250,000 mustard 
gas shells were fired against the British 
Third Army in a period of threv days 
ending March 19, preliminary to the 
attack which began on March 21, 1918. 
The Third Army suffered a total of 
some 4,800 casualties of which number 
over 500 were officers. In addition to 
these losses a large percentage of the 
remaining effectives were utterly ex- 
hausted from wearing respirators from 
eight to nine hour periods for these 
three days. It was the German policy 
during this time to bombard the Divi- 
sion for an hour or more before mid- 
night each night and then to stop until 
just before daylight when 
concentration was fired. As a result 
the atmosphere was scarcely ever free 


another 


from gas during the whole three-day 
period. In the two days immediately 
preceding the attack, mustard gas was 
used only on well defined areas which 
were to be avoided in the advance, 
such as the strong Cambria salient. 
The American Artillery first used 
mustard gas shells in large quantities 
from behind the Third Division in the 
early days of July when the north bank 
of the Marne near Jaulgonne was bom- 
barded with some 12,000 mustard gas 
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shell. The enemy had been observed 
to be accumulating bridge material and 
men at this place preparatory to the 
attempt to cross the Marne which oc- 
eurred on July 15. Prisoners re- 
ported that enemy casualties were 
heavy. 

Great numbers of mustard gas shell 
were used on the east bank of the 
Moselle in the artillery operation at 
the beginning of the St. Mihiel at- 
tack on September 12, and again on 
the east bank of the Meuse preceding 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive. Only 
120,000 mustard gas shell of all eali- 
bers were available for this later opera- 
tion though the exact number fired is 
not known. 

Grenade.—The use of gas, smoke, 
and incendiary grenades in the late 
war was very limited. Gas and in- 
cendiary grenades were used princi- 
pally by raiding parties and ‘‘mopping 
up’’ parties in forcing men out of 
trenches and dugouts. Smoke gren- 
ades were used by only one or two di- 
visions during the war. The other di- 
visions either did not appreciate their 
value or else felt that they could not 
spare the time for the proper training 
of their men. This apparent neglect 
was not due to the inefficiency of the 
grenade, but to lack of appreciation of 
their value on the part of the Infan- 
try who could have used them to great 
advantage. The smoke grenade with 
white phosphorus filling is most effec- 
tive against machine guns. It blinds 
observation on the part of the gunners 
and at the same time its terrific burn- 
ing qualities act directly on the per- 
sonnel. 

The Second Battalion of the 319th 
Infantry used the smoke rifle grenade 
with great success in the attack which 


began November 1, 1918, just prior to 
*‘going over the top.”’ This battalion 
very quickly put out of action and cap. 
tured complete, several machine guns 
which had crept up inside our barrage 
and were inflicting heavy damage upon 
our men. Again, north of Imecourt, , 
machine gun nest was cleaned out by 
the use of phosphorus grenades after 
all other things had failed. Over 200 
prisoners and eight to ten machine 
guns were captured at this point. 

Smoke Candles.—The smoke candle 
was evolved during the war and was 
being produced in quantity only at the 
end of the war. They were never used 
on the field of battle. The smoke can- 
die in use today is about the size of a 
two-pound tomato can, weighs approxi- 
mately five pounds, and is perfectly 
harmless until it is lighted by a fric- 
tion match, when it burns continuously 
for about five minutes. The candles 
are either toxic or non-toxic as desired. 

Aircraft Bombs—Incendiary, Smok« 
and Gas.—Two types of incendiary 
drop bombs were in general use during 
the war. The intensive type was in- 
tended to set fire to well defined ob- 
jects such as buildings, wharves, etc., 
and the scatter type designed for set- 
ting fire to crops, light temporary con- 
structions and for producing general 
conflagrations. 

The only incendiary bomb used by 
our Air Service during the war was the 
French Chanard bomb. This bomb is 
of the intensive type. It was the most 
efficient incendiary bomb the Allies 
had, though it was much inferior to 
the German incendiary bomb which 
proved so effective against French 
cities and towns. 

Smoke Bombs.—Two types of smoke 
bombs for training aviators in spotting 
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and bomb dropping were used by our 
Air Service. These were the French 
No. 2 steel training smoke bomb and 
French cement training smoke 
bomb. Each of these bombs on impact 
with the ground expels a charge of ti- 
tanium tetrachloride which gives a 
smoke cloud visible to the bomb drop- 
per from his plane, thus informing 
him as to the location of his hit. 

Gas Bombs.—Due to the fear that 
the Germans might retaliate by drop- 
ping gas bombs on cities, gas bombing 
was forbidden in our Army unless ini- 
tiated by the enemy; and so far as is 
known, gas bombs were never used by 
either side during the war. 

The operation of our Special Gas 
Troops.—The total number of Special 
Gas Troops operating as combat troops 
with the American Army at the end 
of the war consisted of three battalions 
of two companies each, or about 1,500 
men. The strategical handling of these 
troops since there never were enough 
of them to go around, consisted more in 
placing them where the need was great- 
est than in bringing about big concen- 
trations. The six companies available 


the 


at the Meuse-Argonne, for example, 
were insignificant in number compared 
with the more than twenty divisions of 
which the First Army sometimes con- 


sisted. In these operations as well as 
in the St. Mihiel offensive they were 
placed with the assaulting divisions 
rather than with the portion of the 
Army which was merely holding. As 
an illustration of this point, the situa- 
tion in the St. Mihiel offensive may be 
briefly described. The general project 
for the employment of the First Gas 
Regiment in the St. Mihiel operation 
is shown graphically on the preceding 
map. The dark sectors indicate 


smoke screens to assist the Infantry in 
the Jump-Off. The irregular figures 
denote Fake Projector flashes which 
were to be put off practically at the 
zero hour on many portions of the line 
with the intention of forcing the enemy 
into his masks by simulating gas pro- 
jector attacks. The green circles indi- 
eate actual projector targets. These 
projector shoots were to consist, except 
in one case, of high explosive charges 
for the destruction principally of hos- 
tile wire entanglements. All told, this 
program included the use on the south 
face of the salient of ten Fake Projec- 
tor flashes, six real projector installa- 
tions aggregating 300 projectors, and 
16 Stokes mortar installations, of two 
mortars each, for the creation of smoke 
screens and for the firing of smoke and 
thermite upon strong points and ma- 
chine gun nests. On the west face of 
the salient the plans provided for four 
Stokes mortar installations aggregat- 
ing twenty mortars in all for the for- 
mation of smoke screen and the attack 
of machine gun positions. 

This program should be considered 
rather as an ideal arrangement, setting 
forth the possibilities of what the Gas 
Regiment could do. The details had to 
be worked out in harmony with the 
plans of the various divisions. The 
operations as actually carried out in- 
eluded on the south face three Fake 
Projector Flashes, and the firing of 
130 H. E. drums from projectors and 
14 separate Stokes mortars operations 
involving a total of 28 guns. On the 
west face of the salient there were 
fired 98 H. E. drums from projectors, 
and 20 Stokes mortars engaged. All! 
together, on September 12 and 13, 
the Regiment engaged in three sepa- 
rate operations and discharged ap- 
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proximately 41% tons of chemical am- 
munition. 

With larger numbers of gas troops 
such as the later authorization in the 
A. E. F. provided (one regiment of 18 
combatant companies per field army), 
large concentrations of these troops 
would frequently be not only permis- 
sible but highly effective. Such con- 


centrations would normally coincide 
with the plans of the high command 
for important operations or would be 
made to break up immediate concen- 
trations for attack. Thus the British 
Gas Companies were employed in mon- 
ster gas operations in each of the four 
major British Offenses of 1917 as fol- 
lows : 


No. of Cos. ' Drums Weight 

Battle employed Period Gas Oil 4” 8. M. of gee 
BD erecienaibintnaiicsiniiittti 7%, April 4-9th 2231 5184 40 tons 
ae 10 May 24-June 4th 1805 3843 33 tons 
TD ekthinbiererctewnitats 7 July 15-21st 5096-1494 14000 100 tons 
CII secirhsinanintieeneslisencti 7 Night Nov. 19/20 4224 3059 60 tons 
*Total 233 tons 


* In addition 288 tons were installed (Equal about 400,000 75 mm. shell) but could not 


be discharged owing to unfavorable winds. 


An example of the concentrated use 
of gas troops in the breaking up of 
enemy preparations for attack may be 
cited in the attack carried out at 
Lens, in March, 1918, where some 4,000 
projectors were discharged on March 


18, at a time when the Allied Armies 
were awaiting the breaking out of the 
anticipated German offensive which 
actually began farther south, only 
three days later. 

(To be continued) 


D 


R. O. T. C. 


It is my sincere judgment that the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is a 
distinct asset to our institution and 
that it has effects upon our students 
both morally and physically. It is my 
judgment also that the various types 
of work offered through the various 
units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps really contribute important and 
valuable elements to the educational 
opportunities of our students. . . . I 
am of the impression that the effect of 
military training upon the posture of 
our students is valuable—President 
Burton, University of Michigan. 





C. M. T. C. Recruiting 


Capt. H. W. Caygill, 34th Infantry 


HE Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps are 
yet in their infancy. 
Recruitment for this 
development of the 
Army naturally has 
not reached that fine 
S state of efficiency 
which obtains in the 





procurement of per- 

sonnel for the regular 
The Army recruiter claims 
that, given the necessary funds for 
transportation, he can keep every unit 
of the permanent establishment up to 
its authorized strength, supplying it 
with clerks, mechanics, horseshoers or 
whatever class of recruit it might be 
in need of, and furthermore that these 
men will be of a high type. 

That this is no idle boast is evi- 
denced by the excellent results the re- 
cruiting service has secured in recent 
months, although laboring under the 
heaviest of handicaps. It was once the 
very prevalent opinion that in times 
of peace it would be impossible ever 
to recruit the Army beyond the 75,000 
mark. But so well has the recruiting 
force developed its salesmanship that 
with the necessary funds no one now 
doubts but that the ranks could, with- 
out difficulty, be kept filled at the new 
125,000 figure. 

This 


Army. 


proficiency in ‘‘selling the 


Army’’ to the American youth was at- 
tained only after the hardest and at 
times most discouraging work in the 


post World War days. Recruits did 


not flock into the stations to automati- 
eally raise their right hands. Many 
obstacles had to be overcome by the 
recruiters. The fact that the 
difficulties were so great brought out 
the most conscientious efforts. 

If the C. M. T. Camps are ever to 
attain the scope which all advocates 
of adequate national defense desire, a 
similar study of the questions involved 
in filling the camps must be under- 
taken. Certain it is that the results 
of the C. M. T. C. recruiting this year 
were a disappointment. In 1921 forty 
thousand applicants applied for the 
ten thousand vacancies. With much of 
the necessary educational work regard- 
ing the camps so successfully accom- 
plished last summer, it was thought 
that the thirty thousand openings in 
the 1922 camps would be filled with 
no great effort on the part of the in- 
terested civilian and military organiza- 
tions. 


very 


The campaign for candidates com- 
menced nearly a month earlier than 
that of 1921. But by June 1, the 
tentative date set for the final accept- 
ance of applications, only 17,000 pa- 
pers had been received in the entire 
country. Twenty days later the total 
was 27,000, still three thousand short 
of the required number. Many of the 
applications on file were possible re- 
jections due to over-age and other 
causes. On June 20, but three Corps 
Areas had received sufficient applica- 
tions to assure the full attendance of 
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the three thousand candidates allotted 
to them. 

As in regular Army recruiting each 
corps has its own problems to be faced 
in recruiting for the training camps. 
The facts stated here deal with but one 
Corps Area, the Second. A study of 
the difficulties which the recruiting au- 
thorities met in this section of the 
country, while possibly not applicable 
in every case to the other eight Corps 
Areas, may arouse discussion or provoke 
comment which might prove to be of 
benefit to the recruiting forces of all 
the nine areas. 

The Second Corps had the common 
quota of 3,000 for its camps. By June 
1, the original closing date of the 
campaign, the number of applications 
was somewhat above the 2,000 mark, 
2,260, to be exact. 

Without question in this Corps Area 
the first and most serious handicap to 
overcome was the feeling aroused by 
the over-subscription of last year’s 
eamps and the corresponding disap- 
pointment of three out of every four 
1921 applicants. Only 24 per cent of 
last summer’s applicants were accepted 
for the Plattsburg camp. In the coun- 
try the figure was only 27 per cent, 
the highest number of acceptances 
being 66 per cent of the applicants in 
one Corps Area, the lowest but 17 per 
cent. 

The Recruiting Adjutant of the Sec- 
ond Corps Area has on file many letters 
from 1921 co-workers on this subject, 
who were relied on to support the re- 
cruiting campaign this year. 

‘“*At —— there appeared to be a 
definite feeling against any effort to 
get men to apply,’’ states one recruiter. 
“It was reported to me that the men 


who applied last year refused to apply 
again. The Chamber of Commerce, 
which was very active last year, refused 
to take any action. As soon as I men. 
tioned Citizens’ Camps to the newspa- 
pers I met a chilly atmosphere. Mr. 
S—— had started some activities, but 
met with so little support that he had 
accomplished nothing. Everyone who 
was active last year seemed to be sore 
because of the method of handling the 
applicants.’’ 

Another canvasser, an enthusiastic 
member .of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
writes : ‘‘ Last year I sent in the names 
of eighteen cadets from the A—— 
Academy when this camp was first ad- 
vertised. Only two were chosen. If 
you will guarantee that the cadets who 
apply will be allowed to go, I will send 
in names, but I am unwilling to dis- 
appoint them again.’’ 

It is unnecessary to quote further. 
It is probable that but few Recruiting 
Adjutants failed to receive a goodly 
number of letters of this tenor. 

The 1921 over-subseription worked 
as a detriment in another unlooked for 
manner. Much dependence had been 
placed upon the graduates of last Sum- 
mer’s courses as publicity and recruit- 
ing agents for the enlarged camps of 
this year. In the Second Corps Area 
over sixty per cent of the 1921 Platts- 
burg ‘‘red’’ campers came back for a 
second dose of military instruction. 
But they failed to bring with them, or 
to forward with their own applications 
those of the many friends they had 
promised. 

One ‘‘red’’ camp graduate made 
the remark: ‘‘I remember last summer. 
There was a big bunch turned down, 
and I’m not the bird to go around 
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scaring up men this year who may 
squeeze me out. Nothin’ doin’! Once 
I get a ticket saying that I’m O.K. 
I'll trot out and gather ’em in. But 
not before.”’ He got his ‘‘ticket’’ early 
enough and thereafter was an en- 
thusiastie worker. There were numer- 
ous others of the same frame of mind. 
Certain it is that the eight hundred 
very satisfied graduates of the 1921 
Plattsburg should have been instru- 
mental in enrolling more than the 336 
new men for this year’s courses which 
carefully tabulated figures credit to 
them. 

There was some advocacy of an over- 
subscription campaign again this year. 
But the after-effects of the same line 
of effort last year soon convinced those 
interested in the camps that such a 
course would be extremely inadvisable. 
Once the quota for the Second Corps 
Area was in sight a quietus was placed 
on recruiting and ample notice given 
that further applications would be con- 
sidered for alternates only. Other 
Corps Areas followed the same tactics. 

The over-subseription campaign of 
1921 had its undoubted beneficial as- 
pect. Without question the avalanche 
of applications for the camps last sum- 
mer was the chief instrument in ob- 
taining Congressional appropriations 
for the three-fold larger camps of 1922. 
But to inerease the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps in future years some 
other argument than over-subscription 
will be necessary. 

A second obstacle to recruiting this 
year was the system of allotting quotas 
to Congressional districts. Had it been 
observed to the letter Johnny Blank 
of the Fifth Ward in Buffalo who ap- 
plied for the camps on May 20, might 
have been refused admittance due to 


the over-subscription of the quota for 
his district, only to see his best friend, 
or, more discouraging still, his mortal 
enemy, Billy Blinks who dwelt across 
the street in the Sixth Ward accepted 
nearly a month later because the two 
wards were in different Congressional 
districts. 

Each New York district was al- 
lotted thirty-seven vacancies in the 
‘*red’’ camps. On June 1, the 24th 
and 25th Districts comprising a small 
part of Bronx County and all of the 
suburban counties of Rockland and 
Westchester had 125 applications on 
file. On the same date, that upon 
which all requests for attendance at 
the camps were to have been for- 
warded, the 12th to the 19th Districts 
inclusive in Greater New York, with 
a total quota of 296, had but 90 can- 
didates. 

On June 25, the eight ‘‘big city”’ 
districts had not yet half filled their 
quotas, while the 24th and 25th Dis- 
trict had run up to the 175 mark. 

The average New York City high 
school boy, and probably seventy-five 
per cent of the Second Corps candi- 
dates, are from the preparatory schools 
of New York, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware, and is compelled for financial 
reasons to work during the summer 
months. With thousands of bank run- 
ners, messenger boys, and store clerks 
on their summer vacations, even in 
times of business depression, the young 
New Yorker finds it a simple task to 
obtain temporary summer employment. 
In the small cities of Westchester 
County running from 25,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, by far the greater part of 
whom are daily commuters to the me- 
tropolis, this condition does not exist. 
So, by both the parents and the youth 
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himself the opportunity of attending 
the C. M. T. C. offered the small-city 
boy is eagerly grasped. 

If some of the New York City dis- 
tricts were given a full year to fill their 
quotas of thirty-seven candidates it is 
extremely doubtful whether, regardless 
of the amount of effort made on be- 
half of the camps, the required number 
could ever be reached. To no lack of 
patriotism, and to no lack of apprecia- 
tion of the value of the month at camp 
ean this be attributed. Necessities of 
life make it impossible for the young 
men of these districts to take advant- 
age of attendance at the camps. 

Also, in strictly farming communi- 
ties difficulties are encountered. Offer 
what financial inducements he may, the 
Eastern farmer has the greatest diffi- 
culty in securing farm labor. For him 
August is often the most strenuous 
month of the year. Hence, the farmer 
ean ill-afford to let his son go off to 
training camp at a very heavy addi- 
tional expense to himself in a year 
when tilling the soil is anything but a 
lucrative financial proposition. The 
entire Saint Lawrence County, one 
which is most appreciative of the bene- 
fits of training camp life due to its 
near proximity to Plattsburg Barracks, 
had but ten applications for the C. M. 
T. C.’s on July 1, and with but two 
exceptions those were from the large 
towns of the county. 

Like conditions prevail in New Jer- 
sey. The farming districts, the lst and 
2nd, on June 25, had but 31 and 26 
applications, respectively. Their quotas 
were 36. The 10th District contain- 
ing small cities with but little business 
or industrial life had run far beyond 
its quota. 

When the recruiting campaign had 


been on for well over six weeks it was 
seen that the quotas for the different 
districts would, after a reasonable 
length of time, have to be ignored. 
Otherwise, the camps would not have 
been filled. The large industrial city, 
unless there be widespread unemploy- 
ment, and the strictly farming terri. 
tory offer poor fields for C. M. T. C. 
recruiting. The small city and the 
large village turn out in numbers for 
the camps. 

In the Second Corps Area, it would 
seem that, should it be found impossi- 
ble to accept candidates on a strictly 
priority basis, an allotment should be 
given to the three Reserve Division 
Areas. Or should it be deemed neces. 
sary in 1923 again to arrange quotas 
by Congressional districts a definite 
date should be stated, possibly one 
month after the opening of the recruit- 
ing campaign, by which time the dis- 
trict must have completed its quota. 
Thereafter applicants would be ac- 
cepted on a priority basis either from 
the whole Corps Area or in the areas 
of the three Reserve Divisions. 

Six camps were to be held in the Sec- 
ond Corps in 1922. The Infantry at 
Plattsburg was originally allotted 
1,250 students. The Field Artillery 
numbered over 700 and was to be held 
at Montauk Point on Long Island. 
The Coast Artillery Camp at Fort 
Hancock, the Cavalry and Engineers 
at Camp Dix, and the Signal Corps at 
Camp Vail, numbered from forty to 
three hundred candidates. Plattsburg 
proved to be an overwhelming drawing 
eard. Even on June 1, when the See- 
ond Corps camps were some 800 below 
the required 3,000 applications, there 
were 693 more requests for Plattsburg 
than there were vacancies. Likewise, 
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the small camps for the Signal Corps 
and cavalry were heavily over-sub- 
Hardly a corporal’s guard 
the other 


scribed. 
had applied for 
branches. 

The result was that a large number 
of candidates were placed in courses 
not of their first choice. Here, again, 
the Congressional district quota came 
into play. The 25th District, heavily 
over-subseribed, found but fifty per 
cent of its applicants going to the 
camps of their first choice, thirty per 
cent to the second, and as high as twen- 
ty per cent due for the camp they had 
relegated to third piace on the admis- 


three 


sion request. 

On August 2, the opening date 
for the Second Corps Camps, it will 
probably be found that in the entire 
Area not more than sixty-five out of 
one hundred applicants will have been 
assigned to their first choice camps, 
twenty will get their second selection, 
and fifteen the third. What effect this 
will have on future recruiting remains 
While the telephone at the 
Recruiting Adjutant’s office was rung 
merrily for some time by applicants 
desirous of having their assignment 
changed to that of their first choice or 
requesting information as to the meth- 
ods of selection, the number of com- 
plaints was not so great as might have 
been expected. 

It is hoped, however, that all six 
camps proved to be so popular that 
no one will have a greater appeal in 
1923 than another. Nevertheless, such 
magnificent posts as Plattsburg Bar- 
racks and Fort Hancock must neces- 
sarily have an advantage over the drab 
surroundings of the war cantonment 
of Camp Dix. 


to be seen. 


Recruiting this year was greatly cur- 
tailed by the raising of the minimum 
age limit to seventeen years. This 
regulation was instrumental in cutting 
out several thousand 


throughout the country. 


applications 
But one real 
criticism, however, was directed at the 
camps last year. That came from some 
of the most prominent educators and 
trainers of the American youth and 
was to the effect that the sixteen-year- 
old boy should not be sent to a train- 
ing camp with more mature men. In- 
asmuch as this criticism was made in 
the best of spirit by men of undoubted 
authority, it was favorably considered 
by the War Department. 

Columns might be written on the 
favorable aspects of the work to fill 
the camps—the almost unanimous sup- 
port of school teachers and principals, 
for example, or the interest of Reserve 
Officers and of the recently organized 
Reserve Divisions, the friendly co- 
operation of town, city, and county of- 
ficials, the enthusiasm of the really big 
business men and leaders of industry 
for the ‘‘Plattsburg Idea,’’ and the ap- 
peals of many disappointed parents 
that their fifteen or sixteen-year-old 
sons be permitted to take the training. 
But it is the unfavorable conditions, 
primarily, which must be taken into 
consideration by the C. M. T. C. re- 
cruiter who has his eyes turned to- 
wards the future. 

President Harding has stated that in 
time he hopes to see 100,000 young 
Americans take advantage of the vol- 
untary training offered by the Citizens’ 
Camps. From the experiences of this 
year it is evident that even with all 
the manifest benefits the camps have to 
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offer, to recruit any such number as 
100,000 candidates will require a by no 
means superficial review of conditions 
throughout the country. And until the 
knowledge of the aims and benefits of 


the camps is universal it will be neces. 
sary to make the same deep study and 
put forth the same efforts which have 
brought the regular Army recruiting 
force to its present degree of efficiency. 


D 


Don’ts For Swimmers 


Don’t swim on a full stomach. ( Wait 
until at least two hours after eating.) 

Don’t swim if overheated. 

Don’t continue swimming when ex- 


hausted. 


Don’t swim if you have heart trou- 


ble. 


Don’t dive without accurate knowl- 
edge of the depth of the water. 

Don’t struggle if caught in a swift 
current or undertow. (The force of 
the current will bring you to the sur- 


face.) 


Don’t wade into the water with arms 
above the head. (You will not be ready 
to stroke if you step into a hole.) 

Don’t lean backward when wading 
into the water. (Always be ready to 


fall forward.) 


Don’t fight or struggle to swim if 


you swallow water. 


pipe of water first.) 


(Clear the wind- 


Don’t ery for help in fun. (You 
may sometimes need help and not get 


it.) 


Don’t go in swimming alone, unless 
you are an expert.—Red Cross Courier. 
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Calculation of Pistol Scores 


HE requirements for 
qualification in the 
several grades of pis- 
tol marksmanship, 
dismounted, are giv- 
en in the table shown 
below. 

In applying the 
provisions of the fol- 
lowing table the sol- 
dier’s percentage in 
fring each of the Tables V, VI and 

VII is ealeulated separately; the sum 
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Average percentage on 
Tables V, VI and VII 


Grade 





Pistol expert 

Pistol sharpshooter 
Pistol marksman 
Unqualified 


At least 80 per cent 
At least 70 per cent 
At least 60 per cent 
Less than 60 per cent 








of these percentages is then divided by 
three to give the final average per- 
centage. 

The following tables show the per- 
centage for each aggregate score that 
can be made in Record Practice, un- 
der Tables V, VI and VII, Pistol 
Marksmanship. 


TO USE THE TABLES 


(a) Find the aggregate score made 
under Table V (25 and 50 yards, slow 
fire), refer to Percentage Table for 
Table V and opposite the score the per- 
centage will be found. Enter this per 
centage opposite score on score card. 

(6) Find the aggregate score made 
under Table VI (15 and 25 yards, 
rapid fire), refer to Percentage Table 
for Table VI and opposite the score 
the percentage will be found. 
this 


Enter 
percentage opposite score on 
score card. 

(c) Find the aggregate score made 
under Table VII (25 and 50 yards, 
quick fire), refer to Percentage Table 
for Table VII and opposite the score 
the percentage will be found. 
this percentage 


score card. 


Enter 
opposite score on 

(d) Add the three percentages to- 
gether and divide by three; the result 
will give the final average percentage. 

(e) The final average percentage 
determines the qualification of the firer 
and will be entered on the score card, 
as well as in the space provided on the 
Soldier’s Service Record. 


PercentTaGe TasBLe For Taste V.—Siow Fire Tarcer L. 


Aggregate 
lto9 


25 and 50 Yds. Highest possible score 140. 





Aggregate 
10 to 19 


Aggregate 
30 to 39 


Aggregate 
40 to 49 





Score. | % 


Score % 


Score | % Score 





l 


30 | .2142 





2 


31 | .2214 
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Taste V—Continued. 
Aggregate | Aggregate Aggregate | Aggregate Aggregate 
1 to9 10 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 
Score | % | Score | w/ Score % Score | % Score ( 
4 | .0285 | 13 | .0928 | 23 | .1642 33 | .2357 | 43 | .3071 
8 | .0357 14 | .1000 24 1714 | 34 2423 | 44 | 3142 
6 | 048 | 15 | 1071 | 25 | .1785 | 35 | .2500 | 45 | 3214 
7 | 0500 | 16 | .1142 | 26 | .1857 | 36 | -.2571 | 46 | .9285, 
~ 8 | .o571 | a7 | .124 | 27 | 1928 | 37 | 2642 | 47 | 3357 
9 | 0642 | 18 1285 28 | .2000 33 | 2714 | 48 | 3428 
| a9 | .a357 | 20 | 2071 | 30 | 12785 | 49 | 3500 
Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate 
50 to 59 60 to 69 70 to 79 80 to 89 90 to 99 
Score % | Score | % Score | % Score | % Score ) 
so | .3571 | 60 | .4285 | 70 | .5000 | 80 | .5714 | 90 | 6423 
51 | .3642 | 61 | .4357 | 71 | .5071 | 81 | .5785 | 91 | 6500 
2 | .s7i4 | 62 | 4428 | 72 | 5142 | 82 | .5857 | 92 | 6571 
53 | .3785 | 63 | .4500 | 73 | .s214 | 83 | .5028 | 93 | .6642 
4 | .3a57 | 64 | 4571 | 74 | .5285 | 84 | 16000 | 94 | 6714 
65 | .3028 | 65 | .4642 | 75 | .5357 | 85 | .6o71 | 95 | 6785 
56 | .4000 | 66 | .4714 | 76 | .5428 | 86 | .6142 | 96 | .6857 
~ g7 | .4o71 | 67 | .4785 | 77 | .5500 | 87 | .6214 | 97 | 6928 
ss | 4142 | 68 | 4857 | 78 | .5571 | 88 | .6825 | 98 | .7000 
59 | .4214 | 69 | .4928 | 79 | .5642 | 89 | .6357 | 99 | .7071_ 
Aggregate A ate Aggregate Aggregate 
100 to 109 «| ~=«110 to 119 120 to 129 130 to 140 
Score | % | Score | % Score | % Score | % 
100 | .7142 | 110 | .7857 120 | .8571 130 | .9285 
101 | .7214 | 11 | .7028 | 121 | .8642 | 131 | 9357 
102 | .7285 | 112 | .8000 | 122 | .8714 | 132 | 9428 
103 | .7387 | 113 | .8071 123 | .8785 133 | .9500 
104 | .7428 | 114 | .8142 | 124 | .8857 | 134 | .9571 
105 | .7500 | 115 | .8214 | 125 | .8928 | 135 | .9642 
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TaBLeE V—Continued. 





Aggregate 
100 to 109 


% | Score 


Aggregate 
110 to 119 


Aggregate 
120 to 129 


% Score | % 


Aggregate 
130 to 139 


Score % 





7571 


126 





. 7642 


127 





.7714 


.8428 128 





136 9714 


137 9785 


138 


9857 





7785 


. 8500 1 





139 
140 


9921 
1.0000 


PERCENTAGE TABLE For Tasie VI.—Rapip Fire Tarcer “L’’. 
15 and 25 Yds. Highest possible score 280. 


Aggregate 
10 to 19 


Aggregate 
l1to9 


Score 


Aggregate 


Score 





10 


30 


Aggregate | 
30 to 39 | 


Aggregate 
40 to 49 


| 


Qq | Score 


1071 | 40 





11 


31 


1107 | 41 








32 


1142 42 





33 


1171 





34 


1214 





35 





36 





37 





38 





Aggregate 
60 to 69 


| Score 


Aggregate 


39 


Aggregate 
70 to 79 


Score 


Score | 


Aggregate 
80 to 89 


Aggregate 
90 to 99 


Score 





60 


70 80 





61 


71 81 





62 


72 82 





63 


73 83 





64 


74 








65 


75 
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544 Pistol Scores 
Taste VI—Continued. 

Aggregate | Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate | Aggregate 

50 to 59 60 to 69 70 to 79 801089 «=| 90 to. 09 
Score | % | Score | % Score | % Score | % | Score | g 
57 | .2085 | 67 | .2393 77 | .2750 87 | .3107 | 97 | .3464 
ss | .2071 | 68 | .2428 | 78 | .2785 | 98 | .3142 | 98 | 3500 
59 | .2107 | 60 | .2464 | 79 | .2801 | 80 | .3177 | 99 | 353 

Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate | Aggregate 

100 to 109 110 to 119 120 to 129 130 to 139 «| = «140 to 149 
Score % Score % Score | % Score % | Score q 
100 | 3671 | 110 | 3928 120 | .4285 | 130 | .4642 | 140 | 500 
101 | .3607 | 111 | .3964 | 121 | .4321 | 131 | .4678 | 141 | 5053 
102 | .3642 | 112 | .4000 | 122 | .4357 | 132 | 4714 | 142 | .5071 
103 | .3677 | 113 | .4035 | 123 | .4302 | 133 | .4750 | 143 | 5107 
104 | 3714 | ura | 4071 | 124 | 4428 | 134 | 4785 | 144 | 5142 
105 | .3750 | 115 | .4107 | 125 | .4464 | 135 | 4821 | 145 | 5178 
106 | .3785 | 116 | .4142 | 126 | .4500 | 136 | .4857 | 146 | 5214 
107 | .38a1 | 17 | .a177 | 127 | .4535 | 137 | .4902 | 147 | 5250 
108 | .3867 | 118 | .42i4 | 128 | 4571 | 138 | .4928 | 148 | 5285 
109 | .3893 | 119 | .4250 | 129 | .4607 | 130 | .4964 | 149 | 5322 

Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate 

150 to 159 160 to 169 170 to 179 180 to 189 190 to 199 
Score| % | Score} % | Score | % | Score| % | Score | % 
150 | .5357 | 160 | .5714 | 170 | .6071 | 180 | .6428 | 190 | 6785 
151 | .5392 | 161 | .5750 | 171 | .6107 | 181 | .6464 | 191 | .6821 
152 | .5428 | 162 | .5785 | 172 | .6142 | 182 | .6500 | 192 | 6857 
153 5466 | 163 5821 173 .6178 183 6535 193 | 6892 
154 | .5500 | 164 | .5857 | 174 | .6214 | 184 | .6571 | 194 | .6928 
155 | .5535 | 165 | .6802 | 175 | .6250 | 185 | .6607 | 195 | .6904 
is6 | 6571 | 166 | .5028 | 176 | .6285 | 186 | .6642 | 196 | .7000° 
is7 | .5007 | 167 | .6064 | 177 | .e321 | 187 | .0678 | 197 | .7035 
158 | .5ea2 | 168 | .0000 | 178 | .6357 | 188 | .o714 | 198 | .7071 
150 | 5678 | 169 | 6095 | 170 | .6302 | 189 | .6750 | 199 | .7107 
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TasLte VI—Continued. 





| Aggregate 
| 210 to 219 


Aggregate 
220 to 229 





| score | % 


Score | 





| 210 7500 


220 
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Aggregate 
240 to 249 


Aggregate 
250 to 259 


Aggregate 
260 to 269 


Aggregate 
270 to 279 
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PercentaGe Taste For Tasite VII.—Qouick Fire Tarcer “E”’. 


25 and 50 Yards. Highest possible score 28. 


| 






































Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate 

1to9 10 to 19 20 to 38 
Score % | Score | % Seore | % 
1 0357 | 10 3571 19 6785 
2 | .0714 il 3928 20 .7142 
3 | .1071 12 4285 21 .7500 
4 | .1428 13 4642 22 | .7857 
5 | .1785 | 14 | .5000 | 23 | .98214 
6 2142 | 15 5357 24 | .8571 
7 2500 16 5714 25 | .8928 
8 | .2857 | 17 | .6071 26 | .9285 
9 | .3214 | 18 6428 27 | .9642 
oi, OR _28_! 1.0000_ 





The Shipbuilder 


Last summer I talked with a 
frankly spoken fellow who was em- 
ployed in the shipyards during the 
war. To my astonishment, he ad- 
mitted that he never saw a ship in 
the shell or finished product. The 
war ended so abruptly they didn’t 
finish the one he worked on. I asked 
him what he did. He said, ‘‘It was 
my duty to put a chalkmark on the 
rivets that were driven. Not more 
than ten men were allowed to work 
on a rivet at the same time.’’ The 
chalkmark, I suppose, was to keep 
the ‘‘rookies’’ from working on a job 
after it was finished. Had it not been 
for my religion, which forbids swear- 
ing, I would have inquired about his 
wages. 








Sighting Target 
Mgj. John G. Winter, Cavalry 


HE sighting target 
and exercises for its 
use described in this 
paper were devised to 
take the place of the 
sighting bar, rifle 
rest, dise and sighting 
exercises prescribed 
in Chapter II, ‘‘ Rifle 
Marksmanship,’’ for 
instruction in sight- 
ing the rifle. Tests conducted by the In- 
fantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, 
resulted in a report that the device as 
modified by the board, was superior to 
the methods of instruction now in use, 
and in a recommendation by the Chief 
of Infantry that its fabrication and 
use by troops be authorized as addi- 
tional means of instruction. A Train- 
ing Cireular has accordingly been pre- 
pared for publication under direction 
of the Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
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APPARATUS 

The device consists of the following 
component parts: 

(a) An auziliary peep sight above 
the cocking piece which can be moved 
about freely and fixed in the line of 
sight by the soldier aiming the 
(See Fig. 5.) 

(b) A rifle rest for holding the rifle 
securely when the shoulder is pressed 
against it. 

(c) A mirror in front of the rifle 
for reflecting the line of sight to the 
right side of the rifle. 

(d) A target board at the right side 
of the rifle upon which the line of sight 
is reflected. 

(e) A marker, operated by the sol- 
dier aiming the rifle, by which a disc 
may be moved and brought into the 
line of sight and its position fixed or 
recorded on the target board. 


rifle. 
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PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 

(a) The point of aim is the point 
on which the sights are aligned in or- 
der for the target to be struck. 

(b) The line of aim is the line from 
the eye to the point of aim. 

(c) The line of sight is the line pass- 
ing through the rear sight and front 
sight. 

(d) The point of sight is the point 
in front of the rifle where the line of 
sight intersects a distant surface. 

(e) The process of aiming consists 
in bringing the line of sight and line 
of aim into coincidence. 

(f) The process of aiming involves 
two successive steps as follows: 

First: The eye is brought into the 
line of sight. The front sight then ap- 
pears in the middle of the notch, top 
even with the top of the notch. 

Second : The point of sight is brought 
into coincidence with the point of aim. 
The bull then appears immediately 
above the front sight.“ The line of 
sight then coincides with the line of 
aim, and the rifle is aimed. 

With apparatus used only for in- 
struction in sighting it is more con- 
venient to fix the rifle in a rest and 


move the line of aim to the line of 
sight. 





Fia. 2 
Genera. View or Sicutine Tarcet in 
OPERATION 


Method of Operation.—The soldier 
places himself at the sighting target 
and holds the rifle in the position of 
**Aim,’’ removing the right hand from 
the rifle to operate the peep sight han- 
dle or the marker. In operating the 
peep sight the right hand rests on the 
stock. 

The marker may rest upon the top 
of the target board or hang below or be 
suspended by a string attached to the 
bent end. The wrist or fingers should 
bear upon the target board to give 
greater steadiness. A marker with 
needle point may be used when the 
marker is to be fixed in place. A 
marker with pencil point may be used 
when the position is to be recorded 
only. ' 

The angle of incidence may be 
changed from time to time by readjust- 
ment of mirror or by changing sight 
setting. 

Sighting Exercises —Instruction in 
sighting is graduated into three suc- 
cessive exercises. In the first exercise 
the soldier is instructed in the first 
step: the appearance of the normal 
sight. In the second exercise he is in- 
structed in the second step: the ap- 
pearance of the normal sight and the 
target. In the third exercise he is put 
to a test to ascertain if he is able 
steadily to hold his eye in the line of 
sight while he brings the dise to the 
line of sight. 

Sight Adjustment Ezercises.—In 
addition to Sighting Exercises, Sight 
Adjustment Exercises are prescribed to 
demonstrate the effect on the target of 
changes in adjustment of the rear 
sight of the rifle. 

First Sighting Ezercise.—Instruc- 
tion in alignment of eye, rear sight and 
front sight. 

The rifle is pointed toward a white 
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surface. The instructor moves the aux- 
iliary sight to show a normal sight. 
The soldier observes the sighting while 
the instructor explains that when a 
normal sight is taken the front sight 
is seen exactly in the middle of the 
notch, top of front sight on a line with 
top of notch. The auxiliary sight is 
then moved slightly and the soldier is 
required to bring it back to the line of 
sight for inspection by the instructor. 

Second Sighting Exercises.—Instruc- 
tion in alignment of eye, rear sight, 
front sight and point of aim. 

The instructor moves the auxiliary 
sight to show a normal sight. He then 
takes the marker and brings the disc 
to the point of sight and fixes it there. 
The soldier observes the sighting while 
the instructor explains that the rifle is 
correctly sighted when a normal sight 
is taken and the dise is seen imme- 
diately over the middle point of the 


front sight and there is a thin line of 
light between the dise and the front 
sight. The disc is then moved slightly 
and the soldier is required to bring it 
back to the point of sight for inspec- 
tion by the instructor. 

Third Sighting Evzercise.—Instruc- 
tion in uniformity in sighting. 

The soldier lays down the auxiliary 
sight. He then brings the dise to the 
point of sight and marks its position. 
He moves the dise slightly and simi- 
larly takes two more sights. If the 
sighting has not been uniform, three 
marks, in general, will be made, form- 
ing the triangle of sighting. The in- 
structor should point out the signifi 
cance of triangles of different shapes 
and sizes. 

Sight Adjustment Ezercises.—In- 
struction in effect on the target of 
changes in elevation and windage. 

The rear sight of the rifle is given 
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a known adjustment in elevation and 
windage; for example, range, 500; 
windage, 0. The dise is brought to the 
point of sight, and its position marked. 
A miniature paper target, having the 
same angular dimensions as a standard 
target at a given range, is tacked on 
the back of the target board with cen- 
ter of bull at point of sight, as marked. 

Changes in adjustment of the rear 
sight may now be made. The angular 
effect of such changes on the miniature 
target will be identical with the angu- 
lar effect such changes would have on 
the standard target. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING SIGHTING 
TARGET 

The directions hereinafter given for 
fabrication of the device should be 
modified at will according to time and 
facilities available and the ingenuity 
of the men in improving the design 
and construction of the apparatus. 


The sighting target can be made up 
in a variety of forms by troops with- 
out cost to the government from mate- 
rial found at hand. After the first 
model has been made and the construc- 
tion is well understood it can be made 
up in the simpler forms with but lit- 
tle more expenditure of labor and 
material than that required in making 
the sighting bar, aiming disc, etc., as 
now prescribed. 

(a) The size of the dise and the dis 
tance from rifle to mirror depend upon 
the standard target and the range to be 
simulated. A dise 3” in diameter, and 
a distance of 11 feet 3 inches from th 
trigger to the mirror, the dimensions 
used herein, correspond to target ‘‘A’’ 
at 200 yards. 

(b) Auxiliary Peep Sight.—The leaf 
may be made of a strip of tin 44” witle, 
4” long with a hole 1/32” in diameter 
punched or drilled in one end. The 
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strip is bent to bring the peep-hole 
above the cocking piece. The peep- 
sight handle may be made of several 
strips of wood, 1” wide, 3/16” thick, 
eut from a cigar box. The pieces are 
nailed or bolted together. A socket is 
eut out in one end to fit the knob of 
the bolt handle. Pressure is regulated 
by tightening bolts or by rubber bands 
placed around the socket. The rifle is 
cocked to prevent motion of bolt. 


tom of the mirror, when facing it, to 
prevent latcral movement. Two holes 
about 5/16” in diameter are bored 
through the mirror support, one imme- 
diately above and the other to the left 
of the lower right-hand corner of the 
mirror. Pegs are pushed through the 
holes from the rear to adjust the mir- 
ror thus pivoted at the lower right 

hand corner. 
(f) A marker shaped like the letter 
_ 


Construction or Avuxitiary Peep Sicur 


(c) A rifle rest may be made out of 
a notched ammunition box, or two 
notched stakes driven in the ground, 
or when the apparatus is made up as 
a unit, by blocks of wood nailed to a 
2”x4” board, which serves as a com- 
mon support for all component parts 
of the apparatus. The rifle is held se- 
eurely in place by a loop of wire tight- 
ened below by a stick. 

(d) A target board about 12” high 
and 24” wide is nailed to the right side 
of the rifle rest about opposite the trig- 
ger. The front and back faces of the 
target board are covered with white 
paper. The target board may be made 
from beaver board or similar material. 

(e) A mirror about 4” wide is 
placed in front of the rifle on a mirror 
support. The mirror is held in place 
by light rubber bands and rests on two 
nails three inches apart driven in the 
mirror support. A third nail is driven 
at the right side and near the bot- 


U may be made of strips of wood or 
tin about 15” long, with legs about 
114%” apart. The marker must be stiff 
enough to hold the ends of the legs 
firmly opposite each other. On one leg 
is pasted a disc 3%” in diameter, on 
the other leg opposite the center of the 
dise a phonograph needle or sharpened 
nail is fixed as a pointer. If made of 
tin the edges may be turned up to give 
the legs a channel section for greater 
rigidity. 

Assembly of Parts.—(a) The rifle 
rest, mirror and target board may be 
assembled in a variety of ways. The 
primary consideration in any arrange- 
ment is that the three parts must be 
immovable with reference to each other, 
otherwise motion communicated to the 
rifle by the shoulder will effect the line 
of sight and make accurate sighting im- 
possible. 

(b) The simplest and quickest way 
of assembling the parts, suggested by 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE MARKER 


the Infantry Board, is to place the rifle 
rest made from an ammunition box, 
with target board attached, on the 
ground, weighted down and held se- 
eurely in place by pegs. The mirror 
support, a stake 4” wide, is driven in 
the ground, 11 feet 3 inches in front 
of the trigger. The sighting exercises 
are executed from the prone position. 

(c) The most satisfactory arrange- 
ment is to assemble the rifle rest, target 
board and mirror support to the ends 
of a 2”x4” board, 11 feet, 3 inches 
long. Motion communicated to the rifle 
by the shoulder is then transmitted 
equally to all parts of the apparatus 
and consequently does not affect the 
line of sight. The device may be laid 
on blocks on the ground for practice 
in the prone position, or laid upon 
boxes or fitted with legs for practice 
in a sitting position or seated in a 
chair. 

(d) A miniature target correspond- 
ing to target ‘‘A’’ at 200 yards has the 
following dimensions : 

Bull: r==.19”. 

Inner: r==.49”, 

Outer: r==1.72”. 

Rectangle: 1.8”x2.7”. 


ERROR IN AIMING 

It should be observed that the angles 
involved in aiming are quite small 
For example, the 10-inch bull at 200 
yards subtends an angle of less than 
five minutes. If five inches on the tar 
get is fixed upon as an allowable limit 
of error, the position of the peep-hole 
in the first sighting exercise must be 
estimated with an error of less than .02 
inch. In the second sighting exer- 
cise in estimating the position of the 
dise the allowable error would be meas- 
ured by a line .18 inch long on the 
target board. In the third sighting ex- 
ercise the triangle of sighting indicates 
the algebraic sum of errors made in 
the above estimates. With the assumed 
limit of error, triangles with sides of 
1/6” may be considered as indicating 
reasonable accuracy. 

The difficulty in accurately meas- 
uring these small angles is inherent in 
the problem and cannot be escaped by 
using inadequate apparatus. If the sol- 
dier is to be given only a general idea 
of the appearance of the sights, pic- 
tures or apparatus suited to this pur- 
pose are sufficient, but if it is required 
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that he demonstrate in preliminary in- 
struction a proficiency in sighting that 
is later demanded on the range, he must 
be provided with stoutly built appa- 
ratus with which he himself can meas- 
ure and record small angles without 
substantial error. 

The sighting target is intended to 
provide such apparatus. The use of an 
auxiliary sight with a leaf which has 
a movement of only 1/6 of the end of 
the sight handle, makes it practicable 
to measure small angles with accuracy. 
For example, a movement of the peep- 
hole of .02 inch is effected by the com- 
paratively large movement of .12 inch 
of the end of the sight handle. As the 
allowable error in estimating the posi- 
tion of the dise is more than 1/6 inch, 
the marker can be operated by the sol- 
dier, who rests his hand on the target 
board, with even greater accuracy. In 
the sight adjustment exercises the grad- 
uations on the rear sight are translated 
into quantities that are large enough 
to be measured with an accuracy 
greater than that with which the sights 
ean be set. 

Advantages.—The advantages offered 
by this device over the methods now in 
general use may be summarized as 
follows : 

(a) The auxiliary peep sight pro- 
vides means for demonstrating the ap- 
pearance of the normal sight by use 
of the sights of the rifle, and means by 
which it can be definitely ascertained 
whether the soldier is able without as- 
sistance accurately to bring his eye 
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and the dise into alignment with the 
sights. 

(b) The soldier himself firmly hold- 
ing the rifle in the position of ‘‘ Aim’’ 
and observing the disc through the mir- 
ror, operates the marker with his right 
hand. The soldier is thus enabled to 
move the dise directly and quickly to 
the point of aim and is not obliged to 
depend upon the uncertain estimate of 
an assistant who moves the dise ‘‘up 
half an inch,’’ ‘‘down a little,’’ at 
command. Fatigue and eye strain are 
eliminated. The time required to take 
a sight is so short that the number of 
trials that can be allowed need not be 
limited. 

(c) The point of sight having been 
located and marked the instructor 
standing by the side of the soldier can 
observe directly the movement of the 
pointer while the soldier is trying to 
bring it to the point of sight and is 
thus able to observe and point out er- 
rors that are in process of being made. 
For example, he may say: ‘‘The 
line of light which you have is too 
wide,’’ or ‘‘The dise is too far to the 
left. It should be here.’’ 

(d) With apparatus carefully made 
and adjusted the problems of sighting, 
sight adjustment, etc., met with on the 
target range may bé reproduced with 
considerable accuracy. As results are 
manifestly dependent solely on the 
operator’s skill, it has been found in 
practice that it is not difficult to arouse 
and sustain a soldier’s interest in a 
critical study of his sighting. 
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E adopted last year 
and intend to con- 
tinue this year, a 
more liberal policy 
than has ever been 
pursued heretofore. 
We recognize that 
you are selected by 
the War Department 
as being of the best 
of our field officers. 
You are detailed to come here for the 
purpose of fitting yourselves for higher 
command and for staff work, the two 
most important duties in our service. 
Being so selected, it is only just that 
we should give to you that latitude 
which should be yours on account of 
your personal qualifications. We only 
ask you to return that confidence— 
that liberty be not abused or converted 
into license. 

This is a great military university. 
We are here to learn together. The 
purpose of this institution is not to test 
you officers, nor to find out who are to 
be honor or distinguished graduates. 
The purpose of all of us is to learn our 
military duties more completely in or- 
der that we may be of better use to 
the government and to the Army of the 
United States. Incidentally, gradua- 
tion makes you eligible for all the 
higher positions in the Army, for higher 
command and staff work. To this end, 
we cannot consider the individual, but 
we must consider the Army as a whole. 

Some of you for the first time in 
your military careers, are coming to a 
place which considers the branches of 
the service in combination. 











You have had pounded into you ani 
absorbed what is called esprit de corps. 
It is a beautiful and essential thing. 
It is well for every man to think that 
his own branch of the service is better 
and more important than every other 
branch. But it is also necessary and 
essential, in coming to these schools, 
that he must throw aside esprit d 
corps of any one branch of the serv- 
ice. Here you deal with only the com- 
bined arms. If you give a special pre- 
ponderance to the branch with which 
you are most familiar, you will fail to 
visualize the big team. A single branch 
is only one cog in the whole. If you 
emphasize the operation of that one 
cog and make it larger than the others, 
every time the wheel goes around you 
will get a jolt and it won’t take many 
jolts to make you unsatisfactory. It is 
especially desirable here to mingle 
with the officers of other services and 
other branches. If you more or less 
segregate yourselves, the cavalry in a 
little bunch here, the Infantry there, 
and the artillery somewhere else, you 
do not benefit yourselves as much as 
you should. You already know about 
your own arm; here you want to find 
out about other arms. Knowledge is 
not obtained solely from text-books or 
pamphlets. You derive a great deal 
of benefit and gain much knowledge 
from association with officers of other 
branches. I would advise you, in 
choosing your friends, to choose them 
from among officers of other branches. 
Now, that there has been a consolida- 
tion of the schools, there is no longer 
individual competition. You should 





‘Extracts from the address of Brigadier General Hanson E. Ely, U. S. Army, at the 
opening of the General Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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help each other in every way. You 
are not going to injure yourselves by 
telling your comrade something you 
may know and that he does not know. 
Help him; give him all the informa- 
tion you can. Help him and he will 
help you. Mutual progress results. As 
a matter of fact, this school may be 
considered as one large staff, of which 
you are all members. It is the duty of 
a staff to work together; to cooperate 
with each other. 

Officers coming here, will, in general, 
come from the special Service Schools, 
but for some time to come it will be 
impossible that they all so come. Be- 
ginning with next year’s class, there 
will be an entrance examination for 
those officers not coming direct from 
the special Service Schools. There is 
no one here now, but who has not at 
least an average efficiency report. 
Next year they will go beyond that. 

Graduation from the Command and 
General Staff School gives you the 
same privileges as graduation formerly 
did in the General Staff School; it 
makes you eligible for selection to the 
General Staff Eligible List, and also 
for the War College, after a two years’ 
interim. 

We have gotten away from consid- 
ering solely and simply class standing. 
Your general efficiency report is con- 
sidered in making all recommendations. 
A certain amount of credit is given you 
if you are superior or above average, 
but your class standing is the predomi- 
nating factor. The class standing is 
not determined by any one individual, 
but is decided on by the faculty board 
after considering all recommendations 
of the instructors and assistant instruc- 
tors. Everything is made as fair and 
automatie as possible. 

General Pershing takes a very great 











personal interest in the school system. 
The school system is most important 
because as the Army becomes smaller, 
the ability and capacity of the officers 
must become greater. The idea toward 
which we are working is a great num 
ber in the lower sehools and a less 
number in the higher schools. This is 
necessary so as to provide command 
and staff for two million men in time 
of war. If all officers who graduate 
from the Line Class and Staff Class 
were sent to the War College it would 
make too many highly educated officers. 
It is not desired to educate the mass 
of our officers further than it is neces- 
sary for the interest of the Government. 
It cannot be assumed that because an 
officer did not go to the War College 
that he is not capable of doing the 
work there. Only certain officers are 
sent to the War College; enough to 
provide for the needs of the War De- 
partment General Staff for command 
of brigades and divisions and for the 
staffs of divisions and corps. That is 
the idea upon which the detail of of- 
ficers to the schools is founded. It is 
worked out for a purpose. It is not 
the individual that is being considered. 
It is the War Department, the Army, 
the Government. 

In addition to your class standing, 
the compiled efficiency reports of your 
entire service are placed before the 
Faculty Board. Conclusions are drawn 
therefrom as to your qualifications and 
efficiency. Of course, such conclusions 
are based on very insufficient premises. 
We cannot determine in a course of 
nine months whether you are a born 
Napoleon or whether you are a Ba- 
zaine. We do not presume to do so. 


Irrespective of your past efficiency re- 
port, you are observed as far as prac- 
ticable, in order to permit the faculty 
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to make a correct estimate of your 
capacity as judged by your initiative, 
energy, physical capacity, tact, judg- 
ment and common sense, and intelli- 
gence. This includes observation of 
the way you handle and go about 
things, the way you are able to esti- 
mate situations that are given to you 
for that purpose, and your general 
conduct. Less than a week ago I had a 
letter from an officer, one of my friends 
who has been through both of these 
schools and through the War College. 
He wanted my advice as to how he 
could get his name on the General Staff 
Eligible List. The fact that it was not 
on this list he attributed to an incident 
which oceurred here. He had objected 
to one member of the faculty, he did 
not like him, saying that his very looks 
made him tired. He made a complaint 
to the faculty against that member. 
This was all right. Any time you 
think a member of the faculty is doing 
something that isn’t right, you should 
make a complaint. But here is where 
this particular officer made a mistake. 
He said that he ‘‘blew up.’’ He was 
so mad that he didn’t see anything 
right, so he ‘‘blew up,’’ and used ad- 
jectives that were too strong. That is 
where he lost out. He was too tem- 
peramental. There is no place for a 
man on the General Staff who has not 
the patience and ability to hold his 
temper. He had better seek other ave- 
nues of activity. So don’t ‘‘blow up.’’ 

Class standing is only one element 
affecting the recommendations made 
concerning an officer. However, it is 
the predominating element. If you 
have a superior efficiency report, that 
will help you. You have a slightly 
better chance than the man who has 
an ‘‘above average’’ efficiency report. 
If you have ‘‘above average’ that will 


help you too, but not to so great an 
extent. We can give one man five 
yards and another man ten yards in a 
hundred-yard race, but that will not 
help them unless they themselves have 
the right make-up. You all start pretty 
evenly, for not many have above-aver- 
age and very few have superior eff- 
ciency reports. So do not worry if 
you know your efficiency report is only 
average. 

In the World War there were, as 
could be expected, many mistakes made 
We had practically no trained staff 
Many men were on the staff who did 
not understand staff work. But now 
we have a General Staff system. It is 
2 very good one. It is based on the 
best principles as taken from the Eng- 
lish, the French, the German, and from 
our own experience. I will dwell for a 
moment on some of the mistakes that 
came to us during the war. One of the 
mistakes, that of ‘‘Staff Command,”’ 
we particularly desire to correct so 
that it may never happen again. Un- 
known to intermediate commanders, 
staff officers, assistant staff officers and 
third assistant staff officers went from 
higher commanders to regiments, bri- 
gades and divisions, giving orders in 
the name of the commanding genera! 
about this, that and the other thing 
When you have a certain authority and 
are responsible for that authority, it 
must not be taken away from you. 
When you are not capable of exercis- 
ing that authority, the only thing to 
do is to get rid of you and put some- 
one else in your place who can prop- 
erly exercise authority. A subordinate 
may have good ideas, better than the 
commander; there may be certain 
things that are not going just right, 
but the commander is responsible at all 
times. The one in authority must give 
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the orders. He must conduct his di- 
vision according to the wishes of the 
corps commander; his subordinates 
must conduct their brigades according 
to his ideas. Initiative is only to be 
used in your own province. When a 
higher commander has come to a con- 
clusion or adopted a plan, you must 
earry it out. 

Graduation from these schools should 
raise an officer’s efficiency report at 
least 20 per cent. Many of you will 
be surprised when you see what gen- 
eral staff really means and what com- 
mand really is. You may think you 
know pretty well what they are, but 
after you have been here a few months 
you will see these functions in so many 
varied phases that you will be sur- 
prised. As a result, I think most of 
you will then agree with me that at 
the end of this year your efficiency has 
increased 20 per cent. 

We have induced the War Depart- 
ment to recognize these schools in a 
very special way by giving certain 
preference to the graduates. But in 
order to get these premiums for grad- 
uates we hold to a certain high stand- 
ard. Based on this standard the War 
Department ean say, ‘‘This man is a 
graduate of the Command and General 
Staff School, therefore he is capable of 
doing certain things.’’ 

We are trying to make this school a 
place that you will look back upon with 
pleasure in the years to come. It has 
not always been that. We do not want 
you to consider that you have to work 
days, nights, Sundays, Christmas holi- 
days, and at all other times. Hereto- 
fore, officers have worked days, nights 
and Sundays, and perhaps even then 
have not always graduated. Conse- 
quently, they look back to this course, 
even if they were successful, with a 


certain degree of distaste. We want to 
permit you a degree of freedom that 
will enable you to use the time that 
best suits you for study. If you want 
to go to Kansas City, go. If you want 
to go to the movies, go any night you 
want to. Nearly all of you are officers 
of over twenty years’ experience; 
capable officers and of good judgment. 
Do what you like, when you like. All 
that we look for is results. We expect 
results. We expect all to work to 
capacity. If you think your mind is 
getting a little dull by studying over- 
hours, if you think a movie will do you 
good, or if you think by playing golf 
you will feel better and rest your mind, 
go to a movie, go and play golf, or ride 
horseback, or play tennis. That is up 
to you. It is a question for your judg- 
ment to decide. 

In the past, as far back as twenty- 
five years ago, I have observed that the 
success or failure of officers here was 
often attributable to their wives. That 
is one of the reasons why I asked the 
wives of the officers to be present to- 
day. The nine months spent here are 
the most important nine months of an 
officer’s career. If an officer can suc- 
cessfully graduate from these schools, 
he may have more rapid promotion, 
be selected for better stations, and be 
more highly considered in his profes- 
sion. All of these things are also of 
advantage to his wife. If perchance 
an officer’s wife has been accustomed 
to let him take a good deal of care of 
the children, or answer the doorbell, or 
do other similar acts, try and remem- 
ber that these acts are an injury to 
your husband here. If, when the bell 
rings, he takes five minutes to go from 
his study to the door that does not 
mean only five minutes wasted. If he 
was working on a problem and has to 
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stop to answer the doorbell, it takes 
him half an hour to get back into the 
same state of mental concentration in 
which he was before being interrupted. 
Heretofore, the wives of officers have 
been known to blame their husbands 
because they were not honor or dis- 
tinguished graduates, or because they 
did not graduate. Had they looked 
into the mirror they might have seen 
that they were to blame in part, be- 
cause they called on their husbands to 
take little Johnny for a walk, or to 
answer the doorbell, when the hus- 
bands should have been studying. Let 
your husband tend to his legitimate 
business and you exert yourselves a 


little bit to attend to yours. We want 
the ladies to have as good a time as 
possible here, and we will do every. 
thing in our power for them. But the 
best thing that you, as wives, can do 
for your husbands, the school, and the 
United States Army during the nine 
months that you are here, is to do all 
you can to help your husband in his 
study that it may be uninterrupted. 

I have taken a whole lot of time to 
explain the purpose of the school. The 
wish of the faculty is to do everything 
they can for you. You will have ab- 
solute justice. The primary object is 
to help you and make you better 
officers. 
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Enthusiastic Over Training Camp 


To me it is quite impossible to in- 
corporate my enthusiasm about the 
Officers’ Reserve Camp in a few brief 
comments. The instruction given us by 
the officers of the Regular Army was 
of the highest order, and showed, very 
clearly, the rapid strides being made by 
the regular establishment in warfare 
development. 

At all times, during the course of in- 
struction, a great amount of interest 
was displayed. This interest reached 
its highest point at the demonstrations 
given by the personnel of the First Di- 
vision. 

The group of Regular Officers on 
duty at the camp were able executives, 
courteous and were willing to, and did, 
give the best they had to our cause.— 
Russell A. Smith, 1st Lieut., 391st In- 
fantry. 











The Infantry Match 


Maj. Per Ramee, /nfantry' 


'HE Infantry Match 
problem is still, so to 
speak, in an evolu- 
tionary state. Its 
conditions, as pub- 
lished in the October 
number of the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL, were 
modified before the 
match was finally 
fired. Further rec- 
ommendations have been asked for, 
and it is likely that it will undergo 
further changes in operation and exe- 
eution before it is again fired at the 
National Matches. However, it is be- 
lieved that it will remain a problem 
of Fire and Movement as long as those 
ure the principal methods of Infantry 
attack. 

Following changes were made in 
match conditions as published in the 
October number of the INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL: 





a) Conditions under second section 
of paragraph 12 were found too easy 
for National Match shots. The time 
limit was therefore reduced to 10 sec- 
onds, instead of 15. 

(b) An allowance of 15 points was 
made for each unfired cartridge, in- 
stead of 10. (See second section, par. 
13.) 

(c) Ten points were allowed instead 
of 5 for each 30 seconds of time saved. 
See second section, par. 13.) 

(d) The ninth word in the first sec- 
tion of the 14th paragraph should read 
“‘vertical’’ instead of ‘‘horizontal’’ (a 
vertical section, consisting of one 6 x 10 
target, with two figures pasted there- 
on, or of two 6 x 6 targets with one fig- 


ure each). Conditions under that 
paragraph with reference to credit for 
distribution were changed so as to dou- 
ble the score of the section with the 
lowest value, and so as to let the scores 
of the other two sections remain un- 
changed. These changes under para- 
graphs 13 and 14 were made in order 
to encourage the saving of time and 
ammunition, or so as to prevent the 
evasion of the spirit of the conditions 
of the problem. 

Paragraph 10 was interpreted so as 
to allow the ‘‘leap-frogging’”’ 
or so as to allow advances 


of squads, 

of fifty 
yards, provided that squads were at 
no time farther apart than twenty-five 
yards. 

To sum up, conditions were made 
such that the highest score would ac- 
crue to that team which arrived at the 
object in the shortest possible time with 
the least expenditure of ammunition, 
as well as with the greatest accuracy 
consistent with rapid advance. 

Regulations governing the match 
were late in being issued. They ar- 
rived at Camp Perry just as the N. R. 
A. Matches began. It took consider- 
able time before it had been decided 
how the problem was to be handled in 
the pit, and as this, to a great extent, 
governed the tactics on the firing line, 
there was little time for drill or spe- 
cial training. Preparations consisted 
of the following: 

(a) A ‘*‘dummy run”’ (advance with 
simulated firing) by the section leader 
alone. 

(6) Two ‘‘dummy runs’”’ by a team 
member and the section leader, with a 
timekeeper. 





‘Captain, Infantry Team, 1921-1922. 
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(c) Two ‘‘dummy runs’”’ by all 
members of the team squad. Those 
runs to a great extent served the dou- 
ble purpose both of selection of mem- 
bers for that team, as well as their 
training. 

(d) There were two practice runs. 
One was the first run fired on the 
range, and the pit failed to function 
properly, which was not unexpected. 
The other run was made before condi- 
tions had been changed. This run was 
completed in four minutes and thirty 
seconds and with a score of 10,456. 

Under conditions of second section 
of paragraph 12 it is to be noted that 
a great advantage would come to the 
team which arrived at the objective 
(200-yard firing point) during the first 
five minutes, before the rate required 
had become three shots every ten sec- 
onds. It was decided to make this an 
object. Accordingly the following 
steps were taken: 

(a) Shoes were hob-nailed; this so 
as to aid team members in getting a 
good start in the advance and so as to 
insure a faster and steadier double 
time. 

(b) There was no time to change 
sight settings. Therefore, sights were 
set so as to require aiming at the head 
of the figure at 500 yards, and so as to 
necessitate the lowering of the aim dur- 
ing the advance, which gave a point of 
aim at 300 and 250 and shorter ranges 
of from six to ten inches below the 
figure, depending upon the individual. 
(The best method under these condi- 
tions would have been to have started 
with the battle sight, with the leaf 
sight set at about 350 yards, and to 
have raised the leaf sight when within 
the range set, but there were no op- 
portunities to sight in with the battle 
sight after conditions had been 


changed to require the more rapid rate 
of fire.) 

(c) There was no time to give com. 
mands or signals in the manner pre. 
scribed by drill regulations or our 
musketry manuals. After the initial 
‘commence firing’’ each man fired at 
his target, at a steady regular rate of 
rapid fire, whenever at a halt. 

In order not to annoy those of the 
interior flanks of the squads when on 
the advance, men on the interior flanks 
of both squads were assigned to fire 
on the target opposite the exterior 
flank of their respective squads. This 
made a complete cross fire within each 
squad, as well as a complete ‘‘overlap’’ 
on the part of the two squads. Method 
of assignment noted on the diagram. 
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During practice runs it was attempted 
to change target to that in the firer’s 
immediate front for marching fire; but 
many were too intent upon hitting the 
target to which originally assigned to 
think of changing. This applied to 
commissioned as well as enlisted team 
members. Team members were, there- 
fore, instructed to continue firing at 
the original target throughout the 
match. 

Team members were assigned to po- 
sitions in the firing line so as to have 
one rather fast and one rather slow 
frer in each group of two in each 
squad. Those weak in offhand firing 
were distributed so as not to be 
grouped against any one vertical sec- 
tion or groups of targets; this with the 
idea of furthering an even distribution 
of fire. However, with reference to 
rapidity, this did not earry out. Some 
of those most deliberate in ordinary 
rapid fire proved the fastest in this 
match, and fate fixed it so those who 
that time fired the fastest, were all fir- 
ing on the same vertical section of the 
team target. The highest number of 
cartridges fired by one man was 26, the 
lowest 18, with an average for the 
team of 2134. 

The method of advance was simple. 
As soon as fire superiority had been 
gained after the initial signal to com- 
mence firing, the right squad was ad- 
vanced, with ‘‘guide left,’’ to the next 
stake, the left squad continuing the 
fire. As soon as the first shot at the 
new distance was fired by the leading 
squad, the section leader gave the sig- 
nal for the next squad to advance. 
Throughout the problem each squad 
guided on the man on its interior flank; 
this so as to avoid crowding or masking 
of fire toward the center of the section. 
Twice fire superiority was lost, but 


each time what was in effect a volley 
brought the signal down, and the ad- 
vance continued. The left squad, upon 
arriving at the 250-yard stake took up 
a particularly rapid rate of fire, so as 
to make up fire superiority for as long 
an advance as possible in marching 
fire. The right squad double-timed 
from the 275-yard stake to the 250, and 
there, upon command ‘‘marching fire’’ 
from the section leader, with the left 
squad, took up the fastest walk possi- 
ble, keeping alignment. In marching 
fire the line halted and fired upon sig- 
nal only. Such signal was given at the 
distances of about 235 and 215 yards, 
and each time it took the line about one 
second to halt and fire. After the line 
had been halted a couple of seconds at 
the 200-yard line, the signal from the 
pit showed that fire superiority had 
been lost, but the problem was then al- 
ready ended. 

The score for the team was com- 
puted as follows: 

Arriving on time at the 200-yard 

firing point _ =_—* 
Time saved (15 min. 20 sec.) 

30.67 x12x10 .... . 3,670 
Cartridges saved 459 x 15... 6,885 
Value of hits made: Ist Section, 

726; 2d Section, 527, and 3d 

Section, 525, with the score of 

the 3d Section doubled to give 

credit for distribution ... 2,308 


Sr 14,058 
Nore: In the bulletin as published 
originally the team was given a score 
of 600 points more. This was due to an 
error in allowing 1,800 points for ar- 
riving at the finish line, instead of 
1,200. 
Methods described here are not be- 
lieved to have been ideal, but they were 
the best we were able to develop for this 
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particular object at the time. In their 
development each and every team mem- 
ber had his share. It is believed that 
the big lead the Infantry Team re- 
ceived in this match was due princi- 
pally to the elimination of commands 
and signals to the absolute minimum 
with which it could be carried out. 

It is believed that in order to further 
encourage accuracy and the saving of 
ammunition, that hits in the figure only 
be allowed to count for fire superiority, 
and that for National Match teams this 
be made one every ten seconds, instead 
of two in the large space. This would 
automatically require the setting of the 
sight, with the beneficial effect that 
would have upon fire discipline. We 
should train our soldiers to more care- 
ful sight setting at the shorter ranges 
than at the longer, because at the short 
range the good marksman will hit 
where he aims, while at the longer 
ranges correct sight setting is, within 
certain limits, a guess. I wish it un- 
derstood that the team used fixed sight 
setting throughout this problem not be- 
cause we believed in it as a principle 
for combat, but because, under condi- 
tions of the match, this appeared to 
give the higher score. 

A great deal of interest has already 
been shown in the Infantry Match 


problem in many of our regiments. [t 
is believed that it has a great field in 
competitions between company, bat. 
talion and regimental teams in the In- 
fantry. In its use in organizations it is 
of advantage to make its rules with ref- 
erence to fire superiority flexible, so as 
to correspond with the skill of the per- 
sonnel composing the teams. For ex- 
ample, where the time allowance for a 
National Match team is ten seconds, it 
might be made thirteen for regimental 
teams, and fifteen for company teams. 
To simplify the work in the organiza- 
tions it is believed practicable to use a 
group of regular ‘‘D’’ targets, count- 
ing hits in the figure 10, other hits ac- 
cording to their regular values. 

It might be mentioned in passing 
that the same as the steamboat and the 
radio, it was not very popular until 
understood ; but as soon as a few prac- 
tice or demonstration runs had been 
made, it was the object of more inter- 
est and enthusiasm than had been ex- 
pected. It is anticipated that it will 
soon be compared even with the Na- 
tional Team Match in importance. Its 
nature is such as to make it the most 
popular as well as the most instructive 
of all competitions held in connection 
with the National Matches. 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


The Rifle and the Rifleman.—With 
the development of the automatic 
weapons and the accompanying heav- 
ier guns, many predicted that the rifle 
as a fighting tool, would be relegated 
to the rear. It has even been advo- 
cated that an automatic arm be con- 
structed for every fighting man. 

However, the desire for men in 
France who had been thoroughly 
trained in the use of the rifle became 
evident. Practice with the automatic 
weapons then slowed down, and the 
rifle again came into its own. 

The fame of the American rifleman 
is traditional and historic. The ef- 


feectiveness of the rifle on the frontier 
is well known, and its story recalls such 
types as Daniel Boone, David Crock- 
ett, Simon Kenton, and Kit Carson. 
Another of our traditions is—‘‘ pick 


your man.’’ Such an aim from your 
rifle speaks almost certain death for 
an enemy. Our first sharpshooters 
were our frontiersmen, who were self- 
trained in the battles that marked the 
progress of our civilization. It was 
our rifle that blazed the way for new 
States to the Mississippi, then to the 
Rocky Mountains, and onward to and 
into the Pacific. 

In war, the ‘tradition of the early 
American rifleman was well upheld 
with victories at Kings Mountain in 
the Revolution, at the Battle of New 
Orleans in 1812, when the rifle spoke 
with fatal effect on the British, and at 
Buena Vista in 1845, when the Missis- 
sippi riflemen showed their prowess 
under Jefferson Davis. Again, it was 
the American rifleman that checked the 
Germans, saving Paris, and turned 
the tide of battle in favor of the 


Allies. Therefore, it behooves us to 
help maintain the traditions of our 
forefathers who landed in this country 
with little more than a rifle to make 
their way in this then new country. 

Don’t lay your ‘‘Rifle Marksman- 
ship’’ and score book on the shelf. 
Know them better than you did the 
past season. Make your plans for the 
coming year, while the details of the 
past season are fresh in your mind. 
Make your objective to qualify 100 per 
cent, and bear in mind that the Infan- 
try is the ‘‘Queen of Battles’’ and the 
rifle her scepter. 

Grenade Throwing.—At the recent 
inspection of a unit, many illustrations 
and demonstrations of training were 
given. One event attracted attention 
as having special merit in training, 
namely, that of grenade throwing. The 
grenade-thrower was located behind a 
canvas screen, and was unable to see 
the target. His observer was able to 
see the target. When the thrower 
threw a grenade, the observer noted 
where it hit, and informed the thrower, 
and directed him with the words, ‘‘ One 
foot right,’’ ‘‘two feet left, ‘‘five feet 
short,’’ ete. 

This excellent method of training 
grenade-throwers might well be consid- 
ered as a training matter in other units. 


Improvement of Communications 
Personnel.—A recent inspection of In- 
fantry organizations developed the fact 
that the personnel of communications 
platoons, in most cases, have not been 
trained individually or collectively to 
a degree of proficiency which would in- 
sure the maximum results from the 
equipment furnished, and guarantee 
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the proper installation, maintenance 
and operation of the communications 
system under field conditions. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
organization commanders, particularly 
regimental commanders, appreciate the 
importance of ‘‘good’’ communications 
and the fact that considerable indi- 
vidual and collective training must be 
given before efficiency can be obtained. 
In order to get that efficiency, com- 
manders must utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent the services of officers, regardless 
of their rank, who possess the necessary 
qualifications and are now assigned to 
their organizations. The training of 
replacements and additional personnel 
to assist the reduced personnel of com- 
munications platoons to operate all the 
means of communication must be pro- 
vided for. 

A schedule of instruction for the 
training of communications platoons 
has been prepared by the Infantry of- 
ficers who attended the Signal Corps 
School at Camp Vail last year. This 
schedule will serve as a guide and be 
of much assistance to officers engaged 
in making schedules. When the re- 
vision now being made is completed, 
copies will be furnished by the Chief 
of Infantry to all Infantry brigades 
and regiments. 

Infantry officers are being detailed 
each year to attend the Signal Corps 
School, the number depending on the 
availability of funds and personnel. 
These officers upon graduation will be 
assigned to Infantry schools and or- 
ganizations. As the number attending 
the Signal Corps School each year must 
of necessity be very limited, they 
should not be diverted to other pur- 
poses, but be directed to devote their 
entire time to increasing the efficiency 
of Infantry communications. 


Aide to Accompany an Inspector — 
It has been noticed that in some ip. 
spections no officer has been detailed to 
accompany the inspector. On several] 
oceasions, where officers have been de- 
tailed, they have not informed them. 
selves of the situation at hand or the 
order of events of the day, and conse. 
quently are not able to keep the in- 
spector sufficiently informed. 

It is believed that a specially coached 
officer, who has studied the events to 
take place and has a thorough know. 
edge of the demonstrations to be held, 
should accompany the inspecting of. 
ficer. He should call the attention of 
the inspector to approaching events, so 
that the more important or special 
items may not be overlooked due to di- 
version of the attention of the inspec- 
tor to less important items. The of- 
ficer should also be informed as to 
routine matters in the post or station. 

The aid of such an officer not only 
expedites the inspection, but aids the 
inspector to gain a suitable impression 
from his visit. 


Distribution of Infantry School 
Graduates.—The subject of the proper 
distribution of Infantry School grad- 
uates comes before us. It is expected 
that some day nearly all Infantry of- 
ficers will be graduates of the Infan- 
try School. But for the present, all 
of them are not. Therefore, it be- 
hooves us not to place our graduates 
in positions where their value is lost. 

A request was recently received in 
which a regimental commander desired 
a graduate of the Infantry School to 
manage an officers’ mess. At a recent 
inspection it was noted that one com- 
pany at the station had three officers— 
all graduates of the Infantry School. 
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Other eompanies had no Infantry 
School graduates. 

In the above instances was the re- 
quest a reasonable one and the distri- 
bution a proper one? 

Officers are sent to the Infantry 
School and their duties in organizations 
have been performed by other officers, 
so that when they return we should 
place them where they will be of the 
most benefit. 


Refresher Course for Field Officers. 
—Due to a shortage of mileage funds, 
there will be no Refresher Course for 
Field Officers at the Infantry School 
this year. 

For the same reason it was necessary 
to reduce the number of officers de- 
tailed to take the regular courses this 
year. 

The matter of finances has come to 
the point where every officer to whom 
appropriations are entrusted must 
exercise the greatest economy—indi- 
vidually. If this is not done, the War 
Department and the new Army organi- 
zation—the first ever based on a per- 
manent policy—must suffer. We must 
help in national economy. 


Courses for National Guard and Re- 
serve Officers —A course for National 
Guard and Reserve Officers in the 
technique and tacties of Infantry units 
te include the company will be held at 
the Infantry School. The course will 
begin on or about November 1 and 
last for three months. 

A brief synopsis of the tentative 
program follows: 


For all officers: Pistol Marksman- 
ship, Grenades, Military Sketching and 
Map Reading, Drill and Command, 
Basie Tacties (estimate of the sit- 
uation, preparation of orders, organi- 
zation, employment of units in attack 


and defense, etc., ete.), Riot Duty, 
Physical Training, and Methods of In- 
struction. 


For officers specializing in the Rifle 
Company: Rifle Marksmanship, Auto- 
matic Rifle, Bayonet, Musketry, and 
Rifle Company Tactics. 


For officers specializing in Machine 
Gun and Howitzer Companies: Ma- 
chine Guns, 37 mm. Gun, 3” Trench 
Mortar, and Machine Gun and How- 
itzer Company Tactics. 

Supervision or Labor.—The question 
of a proper supervision of labor is one 
which should be given thorough con- 
sideration by all officers concerned. At 
the present time, the army is much 
concerned over the amount of fatigue, 
special duty, etc., which remove a sol- 
dier from technical military training. 

How often do we find a fatigue de- 
tail made up after a really accurate 
estimate of its requirements? And, if 
so made, do we always find the detail 
properly supervised ? 

Give the matter consideration. Place 
a competent person in charge—all of- 
ficers and N. C. O.’s should be made 
competent. The task should be per- 
formed in a minimum of time with a 
minimum number of men. 

Are you detailing for fatigue three 
squads where two squads, properly in- 
structed, supervised and led (not 
driven), could do it just as quickly and 
well? 

Review of the Hawaiian Division.— 
Upon the occasion of the visit of the 
Chief of Infantry to Hawaii, an im- 
pressive division review was given in 
his honor. A few remarks concerning 
the review may be of interest : 

A considerable amount of time had 
been spent in the preparation of the 
field for reviews. A prominent feature 
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was the large reviewing stand, with 
bleacher seats on each side for the spec- 
tators. 

Parking spaces, reviewing stands and 
stands for spectators were all marked 
in large print plainly visible at some 
distance as to who the occupants would 
be, and were decorated with bunting. 
A large number of signal flags were 
used as decorations around the field. 

An escort consisting of the regi- 
mental commanders mounted, accom- 
panied the automobile in which the re- 
viewing officer rode to his position in 
front of the center of the division. 
Upon the arrival of the party at the 
proper position, the reviewing officer 
dismounted from the machine and the 
members of the escort joined their or- 
ganizations. 

All the bands and field music were 
massed about fifty yards to the right 
and slightly in advance of the review- 
ing stand, the buglers being placed 
next to the reviewing party. The guide 
of the troops was left. As the colors of 
each organization passed the reviewing 
stand, the massed field music sounded 
the prescribed salute while the band 
continued playing. 

Tractors passed in review with the 
hood covers up on the left side. When 
this is done, care must be taken either 
to keep the hoods closed, or to modify 
the salute of the guidons, in order to 
avoid having the guidon drawn into the 
engine from the suction of air from 
the fan. 

As the pigeon section of the Divi- 
sion Communication organization ar- 
rived directly in front of the reviewing 
officer, some boxes or baskets concealed 
in the body of one of the trucks were 
opened and all the pigeons of the divi- 
sion suddenly flew out of the truck, cir- 
eled around the reviewing stand and 


a, 


flew off to the division pigeon cote. 
This was quite an effective innovation. 

The airplanes of the division were 
the last organization in the review. 
They followed at the rate of 100 yards 
per minute, a man walking at the end 
of each wing of each plane to steady 
the plane, which was propelled for. 
ward by its own propeller. 

The airplanes having passed the re- 
viewing officer a few hundred yards 
were then turned around and came 
back in single file, ‘‘taking off’’ just 
in front of the reviewing stand. As 
soon as all had risen they formed a 
*‘lozenge’’ and flew in front of the 
reviewing stand. The review was very 
impressive. 

A Visit to the R. O. T. C—The 
Chief of Infantry, while on a recent 
tour of inspection, visited several col- 
leges and high schools which main. 
tained R. O. T. C. units. The follow. 
ing comments and expressions of opin- 
ion may prove of interest : 

President Bizzell, of the A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas, stated that ‘‘If we never 
expected to have another war I would 
still want to maintain a unit. It is 
one of the best preparations for peace, 
as well as war.’’ 

Dr. Moore, president of the Univer- 
sity of California, Southern Branch, 
stated that he believes in military 
training, not only for its preparedness 
value, but also because it teaches the 
young man to think and act as part of 
a team. 


The Military course, in the opinion 
of President Kent of the New Mexico 
A. & M. College, is of very great value 
to the institution in developing in the 
boys essential responsibility, initiative, 
and poise. To further illustrate the 
educational value, Dr. Kent stated: 
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‘(We have now a course in Irrigation 
Engineering. Certain of the engineer- 
ing features of this course are taught 
in the military science department ; for 
example, running levels, plane table 
work, sketching, ete. This may enable 
us to modify our Irrigation Engineer- 
ing course and confine that course to 
practical phases of irrigation.’’ 

President Brooks, of the University 
of Oklahoma, is a strong supporter of 
his R. O. T. C. unit, both in word and 
in deed. This is evidenced by the con- 
siderable sum of money allotted to the 
improvement of buildings and ground 
assigned to the unit. 

Mr. Hughley, Superintendent of 
Public Schools in El Paso, Texas, 
stated that ‘‘It not only has a decided 
educational value, but forms a part of 
the educational system.’’ He is also in 
favor of credits being given for college 
entrance for work done in military de- 
partments in the high schools. 

Mr. Dohrman, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and his assistants are very 
much in favor of the R. O. T. C. unit 
and believe that it has an educational 
value, as well as a preparedness one. 

Mr. Snyder, principal of the High 
School at Hollywood, California, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the work being 
done in the High School R. O. T. C. 
units is the most important work that 
the War Department is doing. ‘‘It 
teaches the students patriotism, loyal- 
ty, self-reliance, and cooperation.’’ 

The Superintendent of Publie 
Schools in Los Angeles, Calif., Mrs. 


Dorsey, stated that the military de- 
partment had a very decided educa- 
tional as well as physical and military 
value, and that she was very desirous 
of retaining the unit in the schools. In 
this connection, it may be stated that 
the bands organized in the Los An- 
geles high schools are very important 
factors in keeping up the enthusiasm. 
Other schools may also find them val- 
uable. 

It is believed that the work being 
done with the schools is probably as 
important as any being done in the 
Army. The possibilities of developing 
the young men of our country and 
moulding the public mind towards bet- 
ter citizenship and adequate prepared- 
ness through the military instruction 
given in the schools are impressive. 
The Army and the R. O. T. C. are mak- 
ing better potential citizens—useful 
members in any community. This 
work deserves respect and support. 


Detail of Officers to Foreign Service. 
—In a memorandum recently received 
from the Adjutant General of the 
Army, the following policy concerning 
the detail of officers to foreign service 
was announced : 


1. Applications for foreign service 
when it is not the officers’ turn to go 
will not be favorably considered. 

2. In the case of officers awaiting or- 
ders, whose turn for foreign service 
ean be unmistakably foreseen within a 
period of less than a year, the conven- 
ience of the Government will be con- 
sulted in sending the officer on foreign 
service rather than sending him for a 
fractional short tour in this country. 
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N. R. A. Annual Gallery and Pistol 
Competitions, 1922-23 


ARKSMEN from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Na- 
tional Guard will meet in a se- 
ries of Military Matches held and spon- 
sored by the National Rifle Association 
of America. These matches will be 
shot during January, February and 
March and will decide Company Team, 
Regimental Team and _ Individual 
Championships. Incidentally they will 
mark the entrance of the Army in a 
sport which has long been followed 
among civilian rifle clubs and educa- 
tional institutions for the better part 
of twenty years. 

The National Rifle Association Gal- 
lery Matches were established in 1907, 
and each year since that time has seen 
extensions and improvements in the 
program until, with the addition this 
year of the matches in which the serv- 
ices will participate, there are provided 
competitions for every class of shooter 
from the beginner to the seasoned 
Army marksman who makes use of 
these gallery competitions to keep his 
shooting eye in trim during the months 
when outdoor shooting is imprac- 
ticable. 

The N. R. A. Gallery Program pro- 
vides two general classes of competi- 
tions: Rifle and pistol matches re- 
stricted to affiliated clubs and individ- 
ual members of the parent organiza- 
tion; and the new military competi- 
tions which do not require affiliation, 
but which are restricted to units or 
individuals in the service of the armed 
forces of the United States. 

All shooting is done in the presence 
of official judges and witnesses by clubs 
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or individuals in local galleries, officia| 
targets provided by the N. R. A. being 
used. When the required shots have 
been fired they are returned by mail 
in official envelopes to Association 
Headquarters for checking and scoring 
The progress of the matches and the 
official final scores are announced by 
bulletin and through the columns of 
service publications. 

The Military Matches will be con- 
ducted in the same manner as the regu- 
lar N. R. A. Gallery Competitions and 
are subject to the same regulations. 
The arm used in these matches will be 
any .22 calibre rifle weighing not more 
than 10 pounds, with a trigger pul! of 
not less than 3 pounds. Rifles may 
be equipped with either metallic or 
telescopic sights. The distance for all 
of these competitions will be 50 feet 


from firing point to target. 

The Military Company Team Match, 
in four stages, beginning December 3 
calls for teams of five, all scores to 
count, each member shooting strings 
consisting of two sighting shots and ten 


shots for record. First week, one 
string prone and one string sitting; 
second week, one prone and one kneel- 
ing; third week, one string prone, one 
standing, and fourth week, one string 
prone and one kneeling, sitting, or 
standing. In connection with the Com- 
pany Team Match, a Special Regi- 
mental Championship will be decided. 

The Military Regimental 
Match, also in four stages, beginning 
February 4, calls for teams of 10, all 
scores counting. Two strings of 2 
sighting shots and 10 record shots will 
be fired: First week, one string prone, 


one sitting; second week, one string 


Team 
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prone, one kneeling; third week, one 
string prone, one standing; fourth 
week, one string prone, one kneeling, 
sitting or standing. 

The Individual Military Champion- 
ship, beginning March 4, calls for 2 
strings of 2 sighting and 10 record 
shots fired through each of three stages : 
First week, one string prone, one sit- 
ting; second week, one string prone, 
one kneeling; third week, one string 
prone, one standing. In connection 
with this match, various special regi- 
mental championships will be decided. 

In all of the Military Matches suit- 
able medals will be awarded to the win- 
ners in the team and individual 
events. 

While it is unnecessary for any indi- 
vidual or unit to be affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association in order to 
compete in the special Military 
Matches, membership in the N. R. A. 


will afford an opportunity for partici- 
pation in the varied and attractive se- 
ries of competitions included in the 
standardized schedule for rifle and 
hand-gun enthusiasts. 

The program for these matches will 


be out in the near future. Copies will 
be sent to regiments for distribution as 
soon as they are available. 


_ Two fussy traveling salesladies were riding 
in opposite seats in the train. One thought 
the car was too hot; the other said it was 
too cold. 

Just then a dusky porter came through. 

“Porter,” commented the first lady, “I 
wish you’d open that window. “I’m nearly 
smothered.” 

“Don’t you do it,” snapped the other. “If 
you do P'll freeze to death.’ ’ 

The porter scratched his head. 

“What you s’pose ah should do in a case 
lahk dat?” he asked a portly looking travel- 
ing man, about two seats to the rear, trying 
to enjoy a little reading. 

_ “Open it awhile and freeze one; then shut 
it and smother the other."—Geod Hardware. 


* to the minute, some time ago. 


Will We Ever Learn? 


) N August, the C. M. T. C. stu- 
BA dents from Camp Meade, Md., 
GO} staged a review on the Ellipse 
south of the White House. Thousands 
of people were present. The President 
and Secretary of War, and other of- 
ficials attended the ceremony. At the 
conclusion of the review the President 
made an address to the C. M. T. C. 

The troops were composed of Infan- 
try, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Med- 
ical Units. I came down to the 
grounds, after the troops were in po- 
sition, approaching them from the 
rear. I want to tell you that they 
looked mighty good to me. 

I saw them pass the reviewing stand, 
and I said to myself: ‘‘Did they learn 
all of that in three weeks?’’ The In- 
fantry marched well, kept their dress, 
and endeavored to be good Doughboys 
on parade! The Cavalry handled their 
horses well, kept their line, and tried 
to be good Cavalrymen on parade! 
The Field Artillery handled their ani- 
mals and pieces well, and maneuvered 
excellently on the small ground avail- 
able. They did their best to be good 
Artillerymen on parade! Obviously, 
the medical detachments also made a 
good appearance in spite of their small 
numbers. 

The Infantry led the parade. They 
swung down the line, and passed the 
reviewing stand in good Infantry 
style. The band leading them, 
marched at a fast pace. Two regular 
officers stood near. One said: ‘‘That 
pace is way too fast. That’s more than 
any hundred and twenty!’’ A colonel 
standing near reminded them that an 
amendment to the Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations had increased the step to 128 
I won- 
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der if they keep their I. D. R.’s posted 
up to date? 

Shortly after the review, an ad- 
dress by the President, the C. M. T. C. 
troops marched around the north end 
of the Ellipse and on down through 
the city. I moved over to the edge of 
the road to watch them pass. The 
Cavalry and Field Artillery were given 
the signal ‘‘trot,’’ in order to close up 
to proper distances. The road was 
asphalt and sloped toward the gutter. 
To avoid slipping, a few of the boys 
got a bit out of line,and maybe one 
found himself in another set of fours. 
On close inspection, one might find one 
artillery piece ahead of another. Ci- 
vilians overlooked these technicalities 
and enjoyed the sight. 

Three officers from a mounted 
branch of the service, all regulars, and 
in uniform, stood on the edge of the 
road, and between themselves joked 
over the errors made in the mounted 
formations. When the last unit passed 
they laughed and walked away. Three 
ladies standing nearby laughed to 
themselves and remarked: ‘‘Listen at 
those over-night officers hurrahing the 
parade! Isn’t it too good for any- 
thing ?’’ 

Will we ever learn? This one big 
Army of ours must stand solidly to- 
gether. All of its components must 
stand together. They must support 
each other. These boys gave up a va- 
cation—made some sacrifice—to come 
to a Citizens’ Military Training Camp, 
drill many hours in a hot sun, and do 
the many strenuous things in military 
life to further the interests of the 
Army of the United States. They are 
the ones who will come to the top in 
time of great emergency. 

This is not the spirit we want in our 
ranks! We want 100 per cent cooper- 
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ation! I agree with the ladies in thei; 
remarks. Maybe they guessed right! 
INFANTRY OFFICER 


During a train journey a man dashed dow; 
the corridor and put his head in at the door 
of a compartment. 

“Has anyone any whiskey?” he asked; “g 
lady has fainted in the next carriage.” 

A flask was handed to him. 

He took a good drink, and then said, calmly, 

“It always upsets me to see a lady faint.” 

Then he went back to his compartment 


- . > 
Surplus Non-commissioned Officers 


ONGRESS having  definitel; 
fixed the strength of the Regu. 

: lar Army at 12,000 officers and 
125,000 enlisted men should center its 
attention on a worthy class of trained 
men who on December 31 next may 
find themselves without a job or low- 
ered in rank with the possibility that 
some, at least, may be deprived for- 
ever of regaining their present posi- 
tion in our small regular establishment. 
This paper has reference to our surplus 
non-commissioned officers. It cannot 
be determined at this date how many 
of our present non-commissioned off- 
cers must be disposed of, should the 
War Department be not given av- 
thority of law to carry them as surplus, 
until the percentages authorized by the 
National Defense Act are attained for 
a strength of 125,000 enlisted men. 
Since the National Defense Act gov- 
erns in fixing the strength by grade it 
follows that each time the Army is re- 
duced a further surplus of non-com- 
missioned officers is created. Another 
very important and serious problem is 
the absolute stagnation in the promo- 
tion of privates. This condition which 
serves to prohibit ambitious young 
privates from attaining promotion is 
one which cannot fail to lower morale 
and make for inefficiency. Fancy 4 
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young, promising youth seeing no pro- 
motion for a whole enlistment of three 
vears. It has been said that no way 
ean be found to remedy these so-called 
injustices. There is now before Con- 
gress a bill which has for its purpose 
reducing the number of years neces- 
sary for retirement from 30 to 25 years. 
If enacted into law this bill would 
solve the surplus non-commissioned of- 
ficer problem, raise the morale 100 per 
eent and make for an efficient force of 
young soldiers in all grades. 

Legislation looking towards retire- 
ment after 25 years’ service has been 
before Congress for the past 30 or more 
years, only to be shelved at each ad- 
journment. 

From 1898 to 1912 double time was 
granted enlisted men for service in 
Cuba, Philippines, China and Alaska. 
Scores of men are now on the retire- 
ment list who, under this advantage, 
served only an average of 24 years. 
Double time for service in the World 
War was not authorized. It is of rec- 
ord that if legislation could be secured 
granting this privilege, many non- 
commissioned officers now facing re- 
duction on December 31 could be re- 
iired immediately. The solution of 
absorbing surplus non-commissioned 
officers is therefore found in two ways, 
neither of which commits the Govern- 
ment to any increase in appropria- 
tions ; 


(a) Retirement upon completing 25 
years’ service. 


(b) Authorizing double time for 
service in the World War. 

It might be well at this time to ex- 
amine laws governing retirement of en- 
listed men of the Navy. Enlisted men 
of the Navy may be transferred to the 
Naval Reserve upon completing 16 or 
20 years and receive pay at the rate of 


one-third or two-thirds of active rates. 
This is in fact a form of retirement. 
It is doubtful if these reservists will 
ever be called to duty in peace time. 
In the reduction of the Navy in June 
of this year Congress provided retire- 
ment privileges for surplus enlisted 
men of 10 or more years’ service. Let 
us be as just with the N. C. O.’s of the 
Army. LONG SERVICE. 
» * = 


A two-foot rule was given to a laborer in 
a Clyde boat-yard to measure an iron plate. 
The laborer not being well up in the use 
of the rule, after spending considerable time 
returned. 

“Now, Mick,” said the plater, “what size 
is the plate?” 

“Well,” replied Mick, with a grin of satis- 
faction, “It’s the length of your rule and two 
thumbs over, with this piece of brick and 
the breadth of my hand and my arm from 
here to there, bar a finger.” 


45th Infantry Target Record 
WISH to submit for publica- 
tion the record of the 2d Bat- 
talion, 45th Infantry, made 
curing the Target Season which ended 
May 22, 1922, for comparison with 
other units of the Army. 

The Second Battalion, commanded 
by Major R. W. Dusenbury, with 289 
officers and men firing, qualified 99.65 
per cent. 

The records of the different com- 
panies of the battalion are as follows: 

Company E, commanded by Cap- 
tain Wm. L. Phillips, with 87 officers 
and men firing, qualified 100 per cent, 
with an average per man of 277.6 
points. 

Company F, commanded by Captain 
J. W. Ramsey, 85 officers and men fir 
ing, qualified 98.82 per cent, with an 
average per man of 279.9 points. 

Company G, commanded by Captain 
E. A. Elkins, 83 officers and men firing, 
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qualified 100 per cent, with an average 
per man of 286.67 points. 

Headquarters Company, 2d Battal- 
ion, Commanded by Ist Lieut. P. H. 
Kron, 34 officers and men firing, quali- 
fied 100 per cent, with an average per 
man of 291 points. 

The Machine Gun Company (Co. 
HI), commanded by Captain J. A. 
Boyers, with 69 officers and men firing, 
qualified 97.1 per cent, with 2 officers 
and 52 enlisted men making expert. 
This company had never fired the ma- 
chine guns for record before. 

The entire regiment, commanded by 
Colonel T. R. Harker, with 1,007 officers 
and men firing, qualified 95.3 per cent. 

The regiment fired the old course in 
1921 as rifle marksmanship, 1920, did 
not arrive in the Philippines until 
after the target season. The training 
this year was based on the new regula- 
tions, and the results clearly show that 
the system of training, as laid down in 
Rifle Marksmanship, 1920, is far su- 
perior to the old methods of instruc- 
tion, as a comparison of our 1922 rec- 
ord with the 1921 record will show: 


1921 1922 
Regimental Average ........... 10.3% 95.3% 
Second Battalion Average....... 174% 99.65% 
Company E Average............ 15.0% 100.00% 
Company F Average ........... 13.8% 98.82% 


G Average ........... 90.7% 100.00 % 
Hdars. Co., 2nd Bn., Average... 70.2% 100.00% 


I believe the following records will 
be high for this year: : 

The Regimental qualification 95.3 per 
cent. 

The 2d Battalion qualification 99.65 
per cent. 

Company G qualification, 100 per 
cent, with an average of 286.67 points 


per man. 

Second Battalion Headquarters Co. 
qualification, 100 per cent, with an 
average of 291 points per man. 

Pamir H. Kron, 
1st Lieut., 45th Infantry. 





Sub-calibre Attachment for 
One-Pounder 


NE of the points of interest at 
the Tank -School at Franklin 
ae Cantonment, Camp Meade, 
Md., is the indoor one-pounder sub- 
calibre range where regular firing con- 
ditions are so closely approximated. 

The firing is conducted by means of 
a .22 calibre rifle barrel fitted into the 
core of the one-pounder. The students 
are taught the fine points of firing be- 
fore they actually go on the range. 

Officers of Howitzer platoons who are 
interested in providing themselves with 
such equipment, now have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. Arrangements have 
been made with Colonel Rockenback 
whereby the sub-calibre attachment 
may be provided with little expense. 
Just send a .22 calibre rifle barrel, any 
type that may be procurable, to the 
Commanding Officer, Franklin Canton- 
ment, Camp Meade, Md., with a re- 
quest that it be fitted up with sub- 
calibre attachments for the one. 
pounder. The barrel will be fitted up 
in the Tank School machine shops and 
returned to you as soon as the work 
ean be accomplished. All you have to 
do is to slide the barrel into your one- 
pounder, insert a .22 calibre cartridge 
and start firing. 

The Tank School authorities are 
pleased to be of this service to the 
Infantry. 


F We 


The man who honestly believes himself to 
be a success is a success. No man can be 
successful without belief in himself, except by 
accident. Accidents do hap People do 
get struck by lightning. The rich old Indian 
Uncle does die and leave the house-maid 4 
fortune and a diamond tiara. But not often. 
And accidental success isn’t worth anything 
anyhow. The only kind worth bothering with 
is the kind one works for. 
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American Legion Resolution 


HE following resolution was 
passed at the Convention of 
jen Georgia Department, the 
‘American Legion at Waycross, Ga., 
July 19, 1922: 


Whereas, By the act of Congress 
approved June 4, 1920, there was es- 
tablished and authorized by legislation 
for the first time in the history of the 
United States an adequate Military and 
Naval policy for the Nation, and 

Whereas, Said act provided for an 
Army of the United States to consist 
of the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, and the Organized Reserves, 
welded into a single unit for training 
and combat, and for a Regular Navy 
and force of Naval Reserves, and 

Whereas, Said act appropriately con- 
templated the maintenance of a Regu- 
lar Army and Navy of appropriate 
size to instruct and train the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, and 
the Citizens’ Military and Naval Train- 
ing Camps, so as to insure the safety 
of the Nation in natiénal emergencies, 
and 

Whereas, The authorized strength of 
the Regular Army has since been re- 
duced from 250,000 men in 1920, to 
150,000 in 1921, and to 125,000 men in 
1922, and the commissioned personnel 
has been likewise reduced, and 

Whereas, The War and Navy Depart- 
ments have repeatedly urged against 
such reductions, as impairing the ef- 
fectiveness of the Regular Army and 
Navy for training the American citi- 
zens against that day when they may 
be called out as necessary reinforce- 
ments in time of war, and 
_ Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States has repeatedly refused to pay 
proper heed to the earnest importuni- 
ties of the War and Navy Departments, 
be it hereby 

Resolved, By the Georgia Depart- 
ment of The American Legion in con- 
vention assembled this date in the city 
of Wayeross, Georgia, and composed of 
veterans of the late war who realize the 
fatal results of insufficient training of 


citizens in time of emergency and the 
delays incident thereto, expresses its 
entire approval of an adherence to the 
policies and desires of the War and 
Navy Departments as repeatedly com- 
municated to Congress, and be it 
further 

Resolved, By the Georgia Depart- 
ment of The American Legion, that the 
Georgia Department of The American 
Legion deplores the action of Congress 
in disregarding the wishes of the War 
and Navy Departments in this respect, 
and in failing to enact legislation and 
to make appropriations in conformity 
with the principles of the said act of 
Congress approved June 4, 1920, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of 
Georgia of The American Legion con- 
siders that the duly elected representa- 
tives in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have not acted in re- 
spect to military appropriations and 
the personnel of the Regular Army and 
Navy in conformity with the wishes of 
their constituents, with the current 
trend of public opinion, and with the 
present circumstances: of American 
foreign policy and American life. 


An opulent-appearing man drove up to the 
curb in a car that was not so opulent and 
was accosted by a small boy. 

“Watch yer auto fer a nickel, mister.” 

“Beat it, kid, this machine won't run away.” 

“Naw, but I could call you when it starts 
to fall apart.” 

* * @ 


Third Infantry Polo Team Wins 
Honors 


HE gallant Third Infantry is 
again to the forefront putting 
Sei the Infantry on the map. This 
time it has added to its laurels in the 
winning of the famous Sifton Interna- 
tional Polo Trophy, the large silver 
cup shown in the illustration in our 
pictorial section of this number. 
The tournament was held at Winne- 
peg, Canada, this year from September 
11 to 17. The 3d Infantry entered two 
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teams, and they won all of their games, 
competing against teams from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and several from Western 
Canada. 

The Sifton Trophy was presented by 
Major John W. Sifton, of Winnepeg, 
and Mr. Victor Sifton, of Toronto, to 
be played for each year by teams from 
the Northwest. 

Next year the tournament is to be 
held at Fort Snelling. The visiting 
Canadian teams assured up to date are 
those of the St. Charles Club, of Win- 
nepeg; The Princess Patricia Regiment 
of Infantry and the Stratheona Horse, 
of Canada. 

A photograph of the 3d Infantry 
winning team is shown in the pictorial 
section. From left to right they are: 
Captain William B. Tuttle, 3d Infan- 
try; Captain Howard C. Tobin, 3d In- 
fantry; Major Charles B. Lyman, 3d 
Infantry ; Captain James P. Gammon, 
3d Infantry, and Ist Lieut. William 
R. Hazelregg, 3d Infantry. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL congratu- 
lates the team on its signal achievement 
and appreciates the honor that it has 
brought to the Infantry service. 

. * . 

A pathetic story reaches us from Vienna: 
About a year ago a man died, dividing his 
estate of 50,000 crowns between his two sons. 
One of them deposited his 25,000 crowns in 
the Savings Bank, where it still remains. The 
other expended his heritage in the purchase 
of wines; he has just finished drinking these, 


and has sold the empty bottles for 750,000 
crowns !—Punch (London). 


Friend of R. O. T. C. 


HE San Francisco High Schools 

R. O. T. C. units which have 
i made great progress during 
the past year, are very much encour- 
aged by the friendly interest displayed 
by the San Francisco Board of Educa- 








tion. One of the strongest friends the 
R. O. T. C. has is the president of the 
board, Mr. Fred Dohrmann, Jr. 

Mr. Dohrmann is a veteran of the 
Spanish War, having served in the 
1st California Infantry in the Philip. 
pines. He is one of the prominent 
business men of the city. He has dis. 
played his interest in the R. O. T. C. 
in a most practical manner, having 
given $500.00 for the purchase of text 
and reference books and materia! which 
the unit has needed sorely. 

> .- . 


Manual, a negro with a record hitherto 
clean, was arranged before a country jus- 
tice of the peace for assault and battery. 

“Why did you beat this man up, Manuel?” 
questioned the Squire. 

“He called me sompin’, Jedge.” 

“What did he call you?” 

“He called me a rhinoceros, sah—a rhi- 
noceros !” 

“A rhinocerous! When did this occur?” 

“"Bout three year ’go, Jedge.” 

“Three years ago! Then how did it hap- 
pen that you waited so long to resent it?” 

“Lord, Jedge, I ain’t never seen a rhi- 
nocerous ’till dis mawnin’.”—-Trumbull Cheer 


- - * 
Infantry Trophy Match 


F action is an indication, the 
wrinkles of the Infantry Tro- 
phy Match will soon be ironed 

out. The match is being fired on prac- 

tically every target range this fall 
where Infantry troops are stationed, 
and it is expected by next season there 
will be a pretty definite set of rules 
developed from practical experience as 
to how best to garner in the greatest 
number of points. This all reminds us 
of the old days of the expert rifleman’s 
test in which the Infantry developed a 
technique that placed so many men 
over the 25 score and qualified them 
as experts. One of the first scores of 
the Infantry Match shoot that has 
come to our attention is from a com- 
petition conducted by Captain A. F. 
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Bowen, 4th Infantry, with teams from 
the rifle companies of the 2d battalion 
of the 4th Infantry stationed at Fort 
George Wright, Wash. The final line- 


up was: 


Value 
of hits 
.. 2,600 
4,278 
4,532 720 
4,024 660 
3,304 


Team 
Company G, Ist Team... 
Company F, 2d Team 
Company G, 2d Team 
Company E, 2d Team... 
Company F, Ist Team 
Company E, Ist Team 


score of Infantry team at National Match 2,313 


Below the tabulation of scores as 
shown above is the score of the Infan- 
try team which won the Infantry Tro- 
phy at the National Matches at Camp 
Perry last month. This is inserted so 
that a comparison may be made and 
the details of the seore preserved for 
future use by teams that fire the match. 
t will be noted that the winning In- 
fantry team made its greatest credit 
on the ammunition saved and the next 
greatest credit on the saving in time. 
The eredit for hits shows lower than 
any of the company teams that fired in 
the 4th Infantry competition. This all 
means that less ammunition must be 
used to secure the necessary hits to at- 
tain fire superiority, and that the run 
must be made in the minimum length 
of time. And this is as it should be. 
The Infantry team was less than 8 min- 
utes on the run—a minimum length of 
time under the fire of the enemy; they 
arrived at the final stage of the match 
with a large amount of ammunition to 
their credit—conservation of ammuni- 
tion; they attained superiority of fire 
with the least expenditure of ammuni- 
tion, which brings down the score of 
the pit to even less than a company 
team. These things illustrate Infantry 
action at its best—fire and movement— 
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accuracy and distribution of fire; mini- 
mum length of time exposed to enemy 
fire, minimum expenditures of ammu- 
nition, reaching objective with mini- 
mum losses. 

Value 
saving 
of time 
1,620 


Value 
saving of 
ammunition 
8,390 


Value for 
advance 
1,200 
1,110 


Total 
score 
8,810 
5,388 
5,252 
4,684 
4,324 
3,991 
14,658 


1,020 
660 


1,800 3,600 6,945 


Demonstration of Infantry Attacks 

ORE than ten thousand people 

turned out wit- 

ness the military demonstra- 
tion put on by a composite Infantry 
rifle platoon composed of two squads 
from each of the rifle companies of the 
3d Battalion, 12th Infantry, from Fort 
Washington, Md. 

This is the first of a series of demon- 
strations to be held in this city under 
the direction of Headquarters District 
of Washington. 

The program consisted of a formal 
guard mount in which the splendid 
drum and bugle corps of the battalion 
furnished the music. This was fol- 
lowed by a snappy close order drill of 
some 15 minutes’ duration, in which all 
of the evolutions of the rifle platoon 
were demonstrated. 

The crowning event of the occasion 
was the attack of a machine-gun nest 
by the rifle platoon. Company M con- 
structed a machine-gun nest and posted 
two of its guns at the northeast cor- 
ner of the big park at Missouri Ave- 
nue and 3d Street. The demonstra- 
tion platoon started the attack from a 
point about 600 yards distant from 
the machine gun nest. Bombs were 
exploded to simulate the artillery bar- 


recently to 
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rage and a candle smoke screen was ar- 
ranged to cover the advance of the 
doughboys. The platoon tactics con- 
sisted of an infiltrating attack from the 
direct front and an enveloping move- 
ment against the right flank of the ma- 
chine gun nest. 

The attack was well directed by 
Lieut. Jesse L. Gibney, 12th Infantry, 
and demonstrated most effectively the 
tactics of the rifle platoon in a ma- 
neuver of this kind. It gave the spec- 
tators a practical demonstration of 
what is required for the training of the 
doughboy. 

The Army Band, General Pershing’s 
own, furnished a fine program for the 
occasion. 

Such a demonstration can be put on 
wherever an Infantry battalion is sta- 
tioned. It is one of the very best 
means for bringing the Army closer to 
the people and letting them see for 
themselves what the Army is doing in 
its day-by-day work. No opportunity 
for this should be neglected by Army 
commanders stationed throughout the 
country. The demonstration should be 
put on in cities and towns at points 
easily accessible to the public and where 
a large number may be accommodated. 

os * * 


Sixth Infantry Record 
HE 2d Battalion, 6th Infantry, 
stationed at Jefferson Barracks, 
has completed the season’s tar- 
get practice with the remarkable per- 
centage of 97 per cent. 
The following tabulation shows the 
details of battalion record: 














Major James A. Watson, 6th Infan- 
try, commands the battalion. The 
other officers of the battalion are: Cap. 
tain Eugene N. Frakes, Captain Chaun- 
eey H. Hayden, Jr., 1st Lieut. Clar- 
ence T. Davis, lst Lieut. Walden S. 
Lewis, lst Lieut. Ralph B. Watkins. 


It all depends on the point of view. When 
Stefansson, the explorer, was returning from 
his five years in the Arctic, he stopped in at 
a small haberdashery in Seattle to buy some 
socks. When he gave his name and address, 
to have the goods sent to his hotel, the clerk 
asked him if he were the explorer. 

“Lord, Harry!” exclaimed the clerk. “How 
can a man waste five years of his life in the 
frozen north?” 

“What have you been doing for the last 
five years?” asked Stefansson. 

“Been right here,” replied the clerk, 
ing socks.” 


“sell- 


Shortage of Non-Commissioned 

Officers 
HEN the National Defense Act 

was amended in 1920, Congress 
fH provided that the non-commis- 
sioned officer strength of the Army 
should be determined on a percentage 
basis, which was arrived at after a 
careful consideration of the missions of 
the Army and the requirements of the 
service as dictated by the experiences 
of the World War which latter were 
then fresh in the minds of the legisla- 
tors. At that time an enlisted strength 
of 280,000 men was provided for and 
on this strength the percentages for 
each grade were sufficient for ail the 
then known requirements. 

Since 1920, however, the Army has 
suffered three reductions, the first to 





ee Per 

Strength Unquali- cent 
Organizations present fring E.R. §8.Ss. M.Ms. fied qualified 
Headquarters Co., 2d Battalion... . 89 37 3 16 18 0 100% 
Company Fu... 52 50 5 14 29 2 96% 
Company F........... 41 32 4 7 20 1 96% 
Company G 60 60 12 17 29 2 96.5% 
Total battalion 192 179 24 54 96 5 97% 
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175,000, then to 150,000 and finally the 
strength was fixed in the last Appro- 
priation Bill at a meagre 125,000. 
Each reduction has necessitated a com- 
plete reorganization and redistribution 
of the Army which, in turn, produced 
a certain degree of disorganization. 
Each reduction has further carried 
with it a proportionate reduction in 
the total number of non-commissioned 
officers and the point has been reached 
where the total will be wholly inade- 
quate for the requirements of the serv- 
ice. Due consideration has not been 
given the non-commissioned officer and 
the part he is expected to play in the 
scheme of national defense. 

At the time of the passage of the 
National Defense Act the requirements 
of the National Guard, the Organized 
Reserve, and the R. O. T. C. was not 
and could not have been known and 
provided for. All of these activities 
were passing through an organizational 
period and no man could predict with 
any degree of accuracy what the future 
held in store for them. Hundreds of 
the non-commissioned officers of the 
Army are today scheduled for duty 
with these activities and in order to 
make them available they will have to 
be taken from troops and other activi- 
ties from which they cannot possibly 
be spared. The alternative of the War 
Department is to curtail these special 
details down below the absolute mini- 
mum requirements. 

In order to provide for all the essen- 
tial activities of the Army the War 
Department should have available ap- 
proximately 7,800 non-commissioned 
officers of the first three grades. Un- 
der the terms of the existing law only 


about 5,500 will be available, a short- 
age of some 2,300 men. 

After careful consideration of the 
question it has been determined that 
the grade of Staff Sergeant should be 
provided for those non-commissioned 
officers who are scheduled for duty 
with the National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserves. This grade will provide 
the type of soldier required for this 
class of duty; it will give him sufficient 
pay to maintain himself suitably in 
the community where his duty takes 
him and is fair to the government. 

A study of the situation develops the 
fact that there are today some 1,600 
senior non-commissioned officers of the 
Army surplus in their grades. These 
men will have to be demoted on De- 
cember 31 unless legislation is enacted 
to provide the necessary increase in 
their numbers. These men, as a rule, 
have had long periods of service in the 
Army. Many of them were officers 
during the World War and rendered 
meritorious and, in many cases, distin- 
guished service. They have been ren- 
dered surplus through no fault of their 
own—it has been due to the big reduc- 
tion in the strength of the Army. They 
are deserving of every consideration at 
the hands of Congress. 

The War Department has asked Con- 
gress to amend the National Defense 
Act by inereasing the percentages of 
the first three grades of non-commis- 
sioned officers as provided for in Sec- 
tion 4(b) so that the requirements of 
the service may be more nearly pro- 
vided for. 

This is an entirely reasonable re- 
quest, and no time should be lost in 
placing the necessary legislation on the 
statute books. 
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The Infantry Trophy Fund 


HE Infantry Trophy Fund at 
the end of the accounting pe- 
ay 6riod for the month of October 
topped the $2,000 mark. With the con- 
tributions that have been vouched for 
by those organizations that have not 
yet sent in their collections, the success 
of the project is assured. 

The best artists in the country are 
now at work designing the trophy, and 
the preliminary models are being care- 
fully scrutinized to make sure that we 
get the best that can be produced. 

Officers charged with the assembly- 
ing of the Trophy Fund in the various 
crganizations are urged to push their 
end of the project to a conclusion so 
that it may be known at an early date 
just how much can be counted on for 
the whole proposition. 

In some instances, communications 
come in which indicate that the officers 
do not understand that the soldier may 
participate in the Trophy Fund. It 
may be stated that it is the idea of 
the Chief of Infantry that every en- 
listed man be given the opportunity to 
contribute his mite to the Trophy 
Fund. The greater the number the 
better. Only small amounts—not over 
25 cents from a soldier—should be ac- 
cepted. 

The 19th Infantry added another 
check to their contribution which 
brings the total amount of the regi- 
ment up to $85.72. The officers of the 





— 


8th Infantry sent forward their check 
for $33.85 for the fund, which is duly 
acknowledged below. The officers of 
the 17th Infantry stationed at Fort 
Crook, Nebraska, sent in $15.50. In 
these two latter instances it is expected 
that the enlisted men of the regiments 
will be given an opportunity to con 
tribute. The contribution from the 
Headquarters Company, 16th Infantry, 
includes the donation from the officers 
of the regimental command and staff 
and the soldiers of the company. The 
contribution of Company G, 25th In- 
fantry also includes the amount re. 
ceived from the company officers. The 
three contributions received from of- 
ficers and soldiers of the R. O. T. C. 
units are duly acknowledged and ap- 
preciated. It is expected that more 
contributions will come from this 
source during the coming month. 

The contributions received are ac- 
knowledged below: 




















Previously acknowledged ................... $1,840.22 
19th Infantry ; 56.07 
8th Infantry un 33.85 
17th Infantry Are * 15.50 
Headquarters Co., 16th cali isos 14.16 
Co. G, 25th Infantry... 9.00 

Officers, Universi ty y California, 
Southern Branch 5.00 

Officers and Enlisted Men, Boston 
PONE | cnctinnstiaentptinammenmnsetiniinnent 8.05 
Officers Iowa State College... 5.00 
Mayor R. H. Fietcher................ 10.00 
Lieut. Col. W. B. Wallace... 5.00 
Major E. E. Lewis 1.00 
Capt. Fred B. Rogers....................... 1.00 
Lieut. C. G, Kershaw, 28th Infantry 1.00 
$2,004 85 
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Editorial 


Force—The Determining Factor 


HE Turk must not be allowed to 
return to Europe.’’ ‘‘Constan- 
tinople must not be turned 

over to the Turk.’’ ‘‘Turk outrages 
in the near East must be stopped.’’ 
“The Dardanelles must be free.’’ 
‘‘Kemal Pasha must be forced to listen 
‘‘The League of Nations 
should take charge of the Near East 
situation.’’ ‘‘The Turk must be kept 
out of Thrace.”’ 

All of these passages and others of 
a similar trend have appeared in the 
columns of advice, exhortation and 
threats that have appeared in the press 
since the Turkish drive against the 
Greeks in Smyrna began. 

Little account has been taken of the 
fact that Kemal Pasha and his Turks 
will do exactly what they desire up to 
the limit of their physical force. The 
Christian world may be assured that 
he will push his advantage to the limit 
of his military strength and military 
resources. If he concedes any point, 
and he has not conceded many so far, 
it will be for no other reason than that 
he and his advisers have sized up the 
situation and arrived at the conclusion 
that they have not sufficient military 
strength and resources to overcome that 
which may be opposed to them. 

In war force is the determining fac- 
tor. Force applied by the Turk drove 
the Greeks out of Asia and brought 
about the greatest debacle of military 
history. Foree, or the threat of it, 
has won for him all of the concessions 
that have been granted so far. Force, 
opposed to him, has been the one ele- 
ment that has deterred him from mak- 


to reason.”’ 


ing a shambles of Thrace. 
will be in the future. 

Kemal Pasha has an army upwards 
of 300,000 men, well trained and wel! 
equipped. Until the Christian world 
is able to oppose this force with a 
greater force, the Turk will do just as 
he pleases—and he had already given 
ample demonstration of what he in- 
tends to do if he can. 

All the wild theoretical talk of peace 
societies, ‘‘No more 


And so it 


war’’ organiza- 
tions, pacifists and near-pacifists will 
have no effect on the Near East sit- 


uation. The Turk understands not 


their language, nor would he listen to 
them if he did. Force is the only word, 
and that practically applied, that he 
does understand and respect. 


® 
Texas’ Opposition 


UT of the 35 votes in Congress 
registered against the Anthony 
amendment to the Elimination 

Bill, 11 of them came from the Texas 
delegation alone. 

The attitude of these members of the 
legislative body toward the Army is 
inexplicable. 

There is no part or parcel of these 
United States that has been so depend- 
ent upon the Army in the last ten years 
as the Lone Star State. During this 
period a large proportion of the Regu- 
lar Army has been on more or less ac- 
tive duty along the border, protecting 
the citizens and their homes. 

The State of Texas has produced as 
great a volume of protest in the form 
of resolutions and petitions for the re- 
lief of the elimination situation as any 
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two other States. The newspapers 
have consistently and vigorously pro- 
tested against the original elimination 
legislation and their demands for a 
remedy have been ever to the fore- 
front. 

In view of the sincere manifestations 
of friendship for the Army on the part 
of the patriotic citizens of Texas and 
their apparent appreciation of what 
the Army within their midst has meant 
to them, it is difficult to understand 
just why nearly one-third of the oppo- 
sition to a measure that means so much 
to the Army should have developed 
from Texas alone. 

It looks like somebody has muffed 
the ball! 

® 


Canada’s Preparedness 


ANADA provided for the train- 
ing of 100,000 of her citizen 
eae, soldiery this summer. The 
United States with more than ten times 
the available military population pro- 
vided for the training of only 30,000 
young men. 

Canada learned her lesson of pre- 
paredness through the grueling process 
of war. She had to send ler legions to 
Europe unprepared and untrained. 
She paid the price—the few survivals 
of the Princess Pat regiment attest to 
that fact. : 

With proper training and experience 
on the field of battle the Canadian 
corps was rated as the most efficient 
body of British troops on the Western 
front. 

It is the time-honored policy of the 
United States to place the burden of 
fighting her wars on the citizen sol- 
diery. Such being the case adequate 





provisions for their preliminary train. 
ing must be made. 

The system of Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps conducted on the basis 
that they were in this past summer is 
the best we can hope for under the 
present circumstances, and every ad. 
vantage should be taken of this oppor- 
tunity to give our young men such 
training as they may be able to absorb 
during their month in camp. 


® 
The Allied Debts 


HEN the United States was 
drawn into the maelstrom of 
ay ~€66tthe «great European conflict 
the Congress virtually placed the finan- 
cial resources of this great nation at 
the disposal of our Allies by the process 
of extending practically unlimited 
credit to them at low rates of interest. 
The extent to which the nations took 
advantage of the opportunity to re- 
plenish their national exchequer is in- 
dicated by the vast amount of money 
that the treasury of the United States 
passed over to them. 
It is of interest here to recall the ex- 
act extent of these loans.* 



































Countries Credits, Net 
Belgium $349,214,467.89 
Cuba 10,000,000.00 
Czechoslovakia .—....................... 67,329,041.10 
France 8,047,974,777.24 
Great Britain 4,277,000,000.00 
Greece 48,236,629.05 
Italy 1,666,260,179.72 
Liberia 5,000,000.00 
Roumania 25,000,000.00 
Russia 187,729,750.00 
Serbia 26,780,465.56 

Total $9,710,525,310.56 





For some time proposals have been 
coming forth advocating that the 
United States cancel these debts—let 
bygones be bygones and start anew. 





*From the Straus Investors’ Magazine, published by S. W. Straus & Company, New 
York City. 
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In other words, simply write the whole 
thing off the boards and eall it our con- 
tribution to making the world safe for 
Democracy. 

To such a proposal America cannot 
agree. Nor would we be doing a serv- 
ice to our Allies to so agree. A debt is 
a debt whether it is contracted by an 
individual, a corporation, or a nation. 
An obligation is likewise an obligation. 

No individual may be benefited by 
pauperizing him, and it is so with a 
nation as well. The man who goes 
through bankruptey is never quite the 
The nation that has such an ex- 
perience is in the same category. 

The European nations that owe us 
huge sums will be stronger and better 
if they realize that the obligation they 
assumed is one to be discharged—be 
paid in full. 

And on our part we can afford to be 
We cannot and should not 
ask payment now. This indebtedness 
can be refunded into long term obliga- 
tions at a low rate of interest with the 
principal ammortized beginning ten or 
even twenty years from now. No one 
is hurt in the process and the people 
of Europe will have the keen satisfac- 
tion that a just obligation is to be paid 
eventually, 

This is a practical proposition and 
should present little difficulties to the 
financial minds of the world. 


® 
Popularizing the Army 
'D| URING the course of the C. M. 
T. C. at Camp Custer this sum- 
mer one of the candidates, a 
youngster from Illinois, was taken ill. 
The doctor pronounced the trouble 
acute appendicitis and decided that an 


same. 


generous. 


ores 


~~ 
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immediate operation was necessary. 
For the moment the boy would not 
agree to it. 

The case was brought to the atten- 
tion of General Moseley, the camp 
commander. He went directly to the 
boy’s tent, where he found him writh- 
ing in pain, but still obdurate about 
the operation. There was no time for 
communication with the boy’s parents. 
‘*The medical officers says that an oper- 
ation is necessary. I believe it will be 
for your own good,’’ counseled the 
general, ‘‘I am doing what I believe 
your father would want me to do. I 
will go to the hospital at Battle Creek 
with you and stay with you myself 
until the operation is over.’’ 

The boy agreed. The general can- 
celled his social and official engage- 
ments for the day. Went to the hos- 
pital with the boy; stayed with him 
through the operation and remained 
at his bedside until he came out of 
the ether and was sleeping peacefully. 
It was past midnight when he returned 
to the camp. 

Next morning a telegram was sent to 
the boy’s parents at Mount Carmel, 
Illinois, informing them of the facts in 
the ease. 

Imagine the feelings of deep grati- 
tude the parents of that boy must have 
felt. It must have been a great sat- 
isfaction to them to know that in this 
hour of trouble and danger the com- 
mander of the big camp was so inter- 
ested in the welfare of his charges. 

And we may be assured that all of 
Mount Carmel has heard of the inci- 
dent. Here is a whole community that 
today knows more about the Army and 
its doings than it ever did before. It 
is just such incidents that tend to 
popularize the Army with the people. 
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Good News 


T is always a pleasure to be able 
to be of service to our mem- 
ley bers, but it is particularly 
gratifying at this time to be able to 
announce the establishment of an en- 
tirely new branch of our activities, the 
inauguration of a department for the 
execution of all kinds of fine engraving. 
Announcement of this innovation is 
made formally in our advertising de- 
partment, but we wish to supplement 
this notice by a few more informal 
words. 

Some of us remember the man with 
soiled linen who set up his folding 
stand in the doorway of some vacant 
store and with a bottle of black ink and 
white paper before him soon attracted 
a crowd of curious spectators to watch 
him dash off beautiful designs in a 
flourishing Spencerian hand, embel- 
lished with much shading and magnifi- 
cent curves in the semblance of a fly- 
ing bird, a quill pen, or other devices, 
the like of which was never seen on 
sea or land. For two bits or so he 
would write your own name on a dozen 
ecards, and you went away the proud 
possessor of some calling cards. 

But times changed and the job print- 
er supplanted the curb artist with neat- 
ly and uniformly printed cards. Then 
someone had a card specially engraved, 
and as they became more common we 
used to run our hand over the letters 
to distinguish by the raised effect 
whether the cards were engraved or 





merely printed. They do say that some 
people still use the printed job. 

Most of us appreciate, even if we do 
not always recognize, the difference be. 
tween good and poor engraving, 
though the latter much predominates, 
The advent of the department store 
engraving has contributed to this con- 
dition. The price is the controlling 
factor, and fine engraving on copper 
and steel cannot be produced to sell 
at department store prices. Nor must 
it be supposed either that all specialty 
shops are equipped to produce the best 
effects. 

Our engraving department there- 
fore counts itself fortunate in having 
secured the services of two men who in 
the past have worked on the United 
States currency, than which there is no 
finer specimen of the engravers’ art. 
These men will do all of our work, and 
we are thus assured of the best work- 
manship that it is possible to secure. 

Our members need no longer depend 
upon varying local conditions to obtain 
the very best procurable engraving. A 
letter or card to our engraving depart- 
ment will result in a job that is cor- 
rect in form and executed in the high- 
est skill, from your own personal card 
to the wedding invitations for your 
daughter, or the embossed stationery in 
monogram, or crest for your wife’s per- 
sonal needs. The field will be 
pletely covered, and, as usual, our 
prices will be moderate. Read our 
formal announcement in this is ue. 
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National Guard Course—In- 
fantry School 


Eighty-eight officers of the National Guard 
have been designated to pursue the course at 
the Infantry School which is to begin on No- 
vember 1 and continue for a period of three 
months. The course has been specially de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the Na- 
tional Guard officers, and it is expected that 
much good will come from it. The scope of 
the course covers the technique and tactics 
of Infantry units to include the company. It 
includes the subjects of Pistol Marksman- 
ship—preparatory exercises, range practice 
and methods of coaching and _ instruction; 
Grenades—a study of explosives and demon- 
strations with live and dummy 
Military Sketching and Map Reading—to in- 
clude practical work in making and reading 
military maps; Drill and Command—prac- 
tical training in Infantry drill to include the 
rifle company and the correct methods of giv- 
ing commands; Basic Infantry Tactics—to in- 
clude the estimate of the Situation, prepara- 
tion and issue of written and verbal combat 
orders, organization of Infantry units, and 
their employment and maneuvering as cover- 
ing detachments, and attack and defense, 
cooperation of auxiliary arms, combat in- 
telligence and means of communication, or- 
ganization of the ground and field fortifica- 
tions, disposition of wounded and supply; 
Riot Duty—including the legal phases of mar- 
tial law and riot duty and the responsibility 
of military persons engaged in such service; 
Physical Trainitg—development of instruc- 
tors, practical training in physical exercises, 
disciplinary gymnastics, mass athletics, track 
and field work; Methods of Instruction—me- 
chanics of military training in general. 

In addition to the general course outlined 
above, the officers will be afforded an op- 
portunity to take additional training with a 
view of becoming specialists in certain lines 
of Infantry training. Those that specialize 
in the rifle company will take a course in 
Rifle Marksmanship—the automatic rifle, the 
bayonet, musketry—and Rifle Company Tac- 
tics. Those who specialize for machine gun 
and howitzer companies will pursue a spe- 


grenades; 


cial course in machine guns, the 37 mm. gun, 
the 3-inch trench mortar, and the tactics of 
the machine gun and howitzer companies. 

A total of 440 hours’ training is included 
in the schedule, and the officers who take the 
course and graduate will go back to their 
vrganizations with a greatly enhanced value 
to the service. 

® 
Orienting the National Guard 
Instructor 


Formerly, as a rule, the Regular Army of- 
ficer detailed as an instructor with the Na- 
tional Guard, upon arrival at his new sta- 
tion, found himself in a helpless sort of daze 
and quandry for two or three months, or 
until he could get his bearings and familiarize 
himself with his new duties. This was done by 
digging up old orders, circulars, writing to 
the War Department about this and that fea- 
ture, and by personal talks and conferences 
with his fellow-workers or possibly his pre- 


decessor, if the latter had not already left 
for another station. 
due to the fault of the War Department, the 
officer himself, or to the National Guard of- 
ficials. 


This situation was not 


Rather, it was due to the peculiar 
conditions of his service as an instructor of 
the National Guard, a situation that was be- 
yond his immediate control. 

Recognizing the pressing need” of a rem- 
edy for this condition of affairs, the War 
Department, in the latter part of 1921, in- 
structed Corps Area commanders to institute 
a special course of instruction for officers of 
the Regular Army detailed for duty with the 
National Guard, as well as for sergeant-in- 
structors of the National Guard. In the 
Third Corps Area the details of this course 
of instruction were delegated to the training 
center at Camp Meade, Maryland. An of- 
ficer was detailed in charge of the instruc- 
tion, schedules were prepared, and the work 
of getting together a sufficient supply of 
books, pamphlets, and circulars was begun. 

By the time the first student arrived along 
in February, 1922, the course was sufficiently 
well organized to undertake the instruction 
of the officer in his duties as an instructor 
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of the National Guard to which he had been 
detailed. Prior to starting the course, and as 
a measure of preparation, letters were ad- 
dressed by the Corps Area commander to all 
National Guard instructors in the Corps 
Area, asking them to inform him what, in 
their opinions, were the principal difficulties 
which they had encountered in their work 
with the National Guard, and what sugges- 
tions they had for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of National Guard service. The con- 
sensus of opinion among the instructors of 
the Third Corps Area seemed to be that 
the matter of pay rolls constituted the rreat- 
est difficulty which the instructors had in 
their work with the National Guard. A few 
instructors thought that lack of interest on 
the part of National Guard personnel, poor 
attendance at drills, and recruiting troubles 
and local conditions were greater handicaps. 
In view of the majority opinion, the Corps 
Area Finance Officer at Ft. Howard, Md., was 
requested to prepare a memorandum setting 
forth the latest rulings and requirements as 
to the preparation of National Guard pay 
rolls and the qualification of Guardsmen for 
Federal pay. As the Corps Area finance 
officer was the official who made payments on 
most of the rolls of the Third Corps Area, 
his memorandum was particularly valuable, 
and was incorporated in the course of in- 
struction. 

The schedule of instruction covered twelve 
days. Officers going on National Guard duty 
were ordered to their new station by way of 
Camp Meade, where they were placed on 
temporary duty for not exceeding one month. 
It was never found necessary to continue 
the instruction in any one case for as long 
as a month, although several sergeants were 
held at the training center for longer pe- 
riods and were finally transferred back to 
their original organizations. Officers and en- 
listed men of all branches of the service took 
the course. It was decided before starting 
the work that basic instruction in the funda- 
mentals of the particular arm or branch could 
not be given, but quite a number of students 
were attached to training center organizations 
for refresher courses, such as Infantry Drill 
(close and extended order), Machine Guns, 
One-Pounders, Cavalary Drill (mounted), and 
Field Artillery (draft). 

The system of instruction was by the con- 


ference method, and was intended to cover 
those subjects which were only found in the 
National Guard service. Conferences were 
held on the history and traditions of the Na- 
tion guard; the system of allocation of units 
of the National Guard; the present and po- 
tential strength; the organization of units; 
the appointment of officers and enlistment of 
soldiers; the conditions under which an or- 
ganization might qualify for Federal pay; the 
meaning of the dual oath which each officer 
and soldier takes; the policy and regulations 
governing the armory and field training; the 
pay requirements and preparation of pay 
rolls; the system of court-martial as applied 
to the National Guard not in Federal serv- 
ice; and the channels of correspondence and 
command while in State service and in United 
States service. The method of supplying the 
National Guard with arms and equipment, as 
well as the important subject of riot duty, 
was also taken up. Several National Guard 
organizations were found which dated from 
Revolutionary times or earlier. 

Each student upon reporting was given a 
large envelope, in which were copies of all 
circulars, pamphlets and orders required in 
the course. These were for reference and 
study, and were required to be turned in at 
the completion of the course. Great stress 
was laid upon the new mission of the Regu- 
lar Army as outlined in the Act of June 4, 
1920, with reference to the instruction of the 
citizen components of the Army of the 
United States. Special emphasis was laid 
upon the qualities of forbearance, patience, 
tact, and helpful assistance and friendly crit- 
icism which all successful instructors must 
maintain toward the personnel of the Na- 
tional Guard. The course was terminated by 
a final conference of the student with the 
commandant of the training center. 

Altogether a total of nearly forty officers 
and men were put through the course. While 
the officers were of the highest type, it was 
to be regretted that a few of the sergeants 
did not measure up to the standard set and 
they were returned to their organizations. 

In April of the present year, all of the 
National Guard instructors of the Third 
Corps Area who covld be spared (sixteen in 
number) were ordered to the training center 
to take the course. The standaridization of 
their work, the talking over of individual 
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troubles and difficulties, and the friendly as- 
sociation with their co-workers were some of 
the interesting results of the attendance of 
the instructors at the school at Camp Meade. 

The course is well worth the effort and 
time spent. The results are obvious and the 
new instructor and seregant-instructor from 
the moment of his arrival at his station with 
the National Guard knows exactly what his 
mission is, what his responsibilities and limi- 
tations are, and is enabled to make a confi- 
dent start in his new work. In other words, 
from that time on “it’s up to him.” 

W. L. Typrves, 
Captain, 12th Infantry. 


® 


Field Training 


Summer is the National Guard’s busiest 
season. The culmination of the National 
Guardsman’s year of armory drill comes 
with the fifteen days of field training author- 
ized under the National Defense Act. The 
importance of this period can scarcely be 
exaggerated. For the first time during the 
year of indoor instruction given at night the 
National Guardsman has the opportunity to 
devote his mind and energy to his military 
obligations, and this is done all day long for 
two solid weeks. 

Instead of debating whether he shall take 
his favorite flapper to the movies in lieu of 
attending armory drill, he is turned out at 
reveille whether he likes it or not—and who 
was ever known to love it? Instead of having 
to combat the distractions of business prob- 
lems while supposed to be instructing those 
under his charge in his organization, whether 
it be a squad or a regiment, he is, at the en- 
campment, free to “eat, think and talk mili- 
tary.” 

The field training season just closed has 
been most sucessful. True, the appropriation 
was slashed so deeply that many features, 
such as State rifle meets and four-day camps 
preliminary to the main encampment, had to 
be dispensed with. But in spite of the ball 
and chain of insufficient money good progress 
was made. And this progress was made 
where it was most needed, i. ¢., in the better- 
ment of the spirit existing between the Regu- 
lar Army and the National Guard service. 
That this spirit could be bettered from what 
it has been in the past is common knowl- 


edge. Fortunately this was something that 
could be accomplished without great outlay, 
and reports from a variety of sources indi- 
cate that it has been done. 


Commenting on this subject, General Rick- 
ards, Chief of Militia Bureau, said: 


Now, that the period of field training of 
the National Guard, which terminates the 
year’s military training for that element of 
the Army, has come to a close, a definite con- 
clusion as to results obtained may be arrived 
at. During the two and half months ending 
September 15, 1922, more than 140,000 Na- 
tional Guardsmen, approximately 90 per cent 
of the total strength, were given field train- 
ing for fifteen days. For this purpose one 
or more camps were established in every State 
under the supervision of the Corps Area 
commanders, and the National Guard officers 
who conducted the instruction were ably as- 
sisted by Regular Army commissioned of- 
ficers. . 

_ These training camps are no longer occa- 
sions for a two weeks’ period of rest and 
summer vacation. 

Inspectors and others were impressed by 
the earnestness with which those in attend- 
ance, from the highest officer to the newest re- 
cruit, went about the business of gaining real 
military knowledge in order to fit themselves 
for the ordeal of combat. > 4 
_ Reports indicate that everywhere a marked 
increase in military efficiency was shown, and 
a fine spirit of mutual helpfulness existed be- 
tween the National Guardsmen and the Regu- 
lars engaged in this work. Notwithtsanding 
the insufficiency of appropriations the prog- 
ress during the year has been most grati- 
fying. 

Considering the vital importance of the 
“spirit of mutual helpfulness” referred to by 
General Rickards, it might almost be said 
that this one point alone is worth all the 
time, effort and money devoted to National 
Guard training. This has evidently occurred 
to many far-sighted observers, judging from 
the comments noted in publications all over 
the country. 

An editorial from a recent issue of the 
Camp Knox News states: 


The splendid results obtained by the Na- 
tional Guard units in their summer encamp- 
ments this year have greatly pleased the 
War Department. : 

As‘a result of this year’s training, the Na- 
tional Guard is imbued with a new spirit, 
the morale all over the country is high and 
the strength of the Guard is increasing. The 
only feature to mar the camps was the par- 
tial withdrawal of some troops for strike 
duty, but even with this the training was car- 
ried out according to the detailed schedule 
drawn up by their own officers. 
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Comments from Regular Army instructors 
reflect the new spirit: “Excellent morale,” 
says one instructor of his regiment. “When 
told to do something they did it, and there 
was no growling. The harder they were 
worked the more cheerful they were. Took 
good care of property. No rows or drunks or 
such to speak of.” 

Another Regular officer detailed as as- 
sistant instructor writes to the State Adju- 
tant General at the conclusion of the en- 
campment: 

It was a most enjoyable tour of duty. 
Your officers and enlisted men brought to 
camp such high ideal of service and of citi- 
zenship that it gave inspiration to our labors. 
To me the camp was proof positive that the 
“One Army” of the United States is soon 
to be an established organization. 

As a result of a survey of all comments on 
the 1922 season of National Guard field train- 
ing the Militia Bureau has recorded these 
impressions: 

(a) A great deal depends upon the Regu- 
lar Army instructor supervising the training. 

(6) The instructor is a failure if he at- 
tempts to do the detailed instructing him- 
self. His prime duty is to develop the Na- 
tional Guard officer for that most important 
part of a military leader’s profession. 

(c) The National Guard, generally speak- 
ing, is weak in the quality of its noncoms 
and on the progress made in rifle shooting. 
The noncommissioned officers are, in general, 
of excellent raw material, but raw material 
has to be worked into the finished product 
before the organization can be counted as 
self-sustaining. 

In the matter of rifle practice, the habit 
is all too common of working to develop a 
team that will represent the regiment cred- 
itably leaving the greater part of the enlisted 
personnel far below the desired average. 

(d) The “block” system of training, where- 
by specialists are assigned to supervise in- 
struction in each subject, is the most suc- 
cessful. Under this system a certain course 
of instruction is assigned in each company 
or perhaps for each regiment, to a certain 
officer. The enlisted men are sent through 
the course in blocks or groups, records of 
individual progress are kept and certificates 
of proficiency are issued to the deserving. 
Lists of qualified men in the various courses 
are published from time to time with the in- 


variable effect of stimulating a desire on the 
part of the unqualified to see their names 
among the elect. This system also serves to 
single out the men who are most in need of 
special instruction. The “specialized in- 
structors” should by all means be drawn from 
the National Guard membership. 

(e) In the great majority of encamp- 
ments during the past three months the Regu- 
lar has by his tact, industry and efficiency 
strengthened the bond between the two 
services. 


® 
Cutting Down Expenses 


The pruning knife of national economy is 
feeling about for every vulnerable point of 
attack. It carved away the six mules of the 
Portland machine gun company, which had 
to be sold at auction. The Secretary of War 
ruled that the heehaw contingent of the Na- 
tional Guard isn't worth its hay and salt in 
these days of military poverty and so the 
mules must go back to work at the business 
of plows and wagons. 

The staff corps also had a narrow escape, 
or at least part of it. A lot of staff corps 
are going into the discard, but the majority 
of members of the Oregon staff corps have 
been recommended for assignment to the 
staffs of brigades and divisions. 

One welcome word is that there are ample 
funds for armory drills and camps and 
schools at the new grades of pay. In fact, 
only items regarded as luxuries are going to 
be pruned by the War Department.—Oregon 
Guardsman, September 15, 1922. 


® 


National Guard Participation in 
Athletic Tournaments 


The War Department has recently an- 
nounced a policy with reference to athletic 
tournaments which may involve one or more 
elements of the Army of the United States. 

Under this policy whenever an_ athletic 
league or association desires to conduct a 
military tournament, it is expected that the 
Adjutant General of the Army will be ad- 
vised of what is proposed, and information 
will be sought as to the attitude of the War 
Department in the case. 

Where the conduct of the tournament af- 
fects units of the Regular Army only, the 
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control of participation therein rests in the 
hands of the Corps Area commander con- 
cerned. It is expected that the scope of mili- 
tary tournaments will be extended later to 
Army areas and eventually to the 
United States. 

So far as concerns the participation of 


entire 


National Guard units in such tournaments 
the State authorities in each case have the 
Should several States wish to 
participate, the Corps Area commander, or 
commanders, concerned will have juridiction. 


® 


How to Improve the National 


Guard Service 


The War Department recently approached 
the State National Guard authorities with a 
questionnaire for circulation their 
unit commanders. 


final word. 


among 


This questionnaire covered in some detail 
such matters as the utilization of Reserve 
officers for duty with National Guard organi- 
zations, the advisability of recruiting C. M. 
lr. C. attendance from National Guard mem- 
bership, the use of the National Guard Re- 
serve, etc., and it closed with the statement: 

The War Department would be pleased 
to have you give them the benefit of your 
ideas as to how it can assist you in any way 
to increase the attractiveness of the National 
Guard. 

So large a number of National Guard or- 
ganization commanders have been heard from 
that a compilation and analysis of these re- 
plies produce extremely interesting evidence 
of the trend of present-day thought in that 
service. 

Such a compilation is now being made by 
the War Department, but any announcement 
of the results of this study would be pre- 
mature until the various points covered and 
the different views expressed thereon have 
been more carefully considered. 

There can, however, be no harm in quoting 
some of the recommendations submitted in 
reply to the War Department’s request for 
recommendations as to measures that might 
be of benefit to the National Guard service. 

These recommendations are noteworthy for 
the great range of territory covered. The 
gamut is run from polo ponies to psychology ! 
Remarkably few duplications appear in the 
hundred or more individual papers so far 


examined, and most of the concurrences are 
on one or the other of two points, i. ¢., the 
payment of more money to the National 
Guard personnel and a speedier issue of 
equipment. This wide dispersion of opinion 
may be taken as evidence of the fact that 
there is no one outstanding thing needed to 
improve the National Guard service of today. 
There are, however, a number of minor points 
upon which the administration of the service 
could be improved, and a fair number of them 
are set forth in the following compilation of 
about sixty recommendations. 

These recommendations, many sensible and 
others not so good, have been grouped ac- 
cording to the agency involved in the action 
suggested: 


STATE: 


Better armories and assurance of N. C. O's. 
promotion to commission. 

More careful selection of National Guard 
officers. 

Companies having highest standard of 
armory drills, field training, and inspection to 
be awarded prizes in form of pennants. 

Moving pictures of troops at camp to be 
used by States. 

Campaign of education through the press 
and moving pictures as to the benefits of Na- 
tional Guard training. 

Armories and social features to be pro- 
vided and encouraged. 

By providing State police to take care of 
strike duty, thereby relieving National Guard 
of this handicap (repeated by several others). 


Corrs ARzEA: 


Prompt issue of equipment (repeated by a 
dozen others). 

Make the annual camp of instruction more 
attractive, particular emphasis being given 
to the observation of hours scheduled for 
practical instruction, so as to permit the 
maximum of recreation hours. For many 
young men, the annual camp of instruction 
is their only vacation, and they do not want 
to work from 8 to 12 hours every day. 

By giving us the best instructors possible 
and conducting future camps of instruction 
along the line of 1922, and not relieving Reg- 
ular officers who are satisfactory instructors. 

A little more attention to entertainment at 
National Guard camps after day's work is 
over. 

Officers and men should be given an oppor- 
tunity to display some initiative. The pres- 
ent system of schedules, both in armory drill 
and camp, destroys initiative and tends to 
make both officers and men listless. 

Locate camps where men may thoroughly 
enjoy themselves and secure real vacation. 

To interest young men, it must be shown 
them that the subjects of military instruc- 
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tion are interesting and are worth while. In- 
struction in these subjects seems at pres- 
ent not correctly given—not calculated 
either to instruct or to awaken interest. The 
Guard seems to depend for its appeal upon 
cheap amusements and entertainments and 
to overlook entirely that the military side may 
be made interesting. As a result enlistment 
is stagnated. The National Guard cannot 
compete with purely amusement organiza- 
tions. It is not awakening interest or even 
instructing in the field which should be its 
own. The instruction in rifle shooting seems 
to be the one phase which is proceeding 
correctly. 


War DerarTMEnT: 

Make good on all War Department prom- 
ises. 

All National Guard officers to be on War 
Department mailing list. 

N. C. O's. to attend training camp from 
National Guard Reserves. 

Elimination of paper work (repeated by 
several others). 

Send qualified men to specialists’ schools. 

Issue two extra uniforms per man (extra 
pair of khaki breeches authorized October 3). 

Grant a small clothing allowance. 

Commission recognized officers to same 
grade in O. R. C. (this is now authorized). 

Allow war strength quota of officers and 
N. C. O's. 

Have more armory drills so the men can 
earn more pay (repeated in various forms). 

Issue of caps for armory drills—hats not 
soldierly looking. 

Allowing State rifle competitions annually. 

Changing location of encampment every two 
years. 

Improve quality of uniforms. 

National Guard should be used for State 
emergency only after Regular Army proves 
insufficient. 

Don’t spend Federal funds without military 
obligation in return. 

Careful selection and assignment of Regu- 
lar Army instructors. 

Increased quota of National Guard officers 
to Regular Army Schools. 

By making National Guard more of an 
actual part of the Army. 

By adapting laws and regulations govern- 
ing the National Guard to the conditions and 
problems that have to be dealt with National 
Guard organizations. 

Service in the Regular Army or National 
Guard for a stated period should be required 
hereafter to qualify for a commission in the 
Reserve. Working along the lines of least 
resistance a man can now fulfill his “obliga- 
tion to his country,” in the inactive Reserve 
and outstrip, in point of rank, another of- 
ficer who sees fit to serve in the National 
Guard or Regular Army where promotions 
are less rapid. 


As long as the com of the enlisted 
Reserve is remote, alan. only as a paper 


organization, service in the National Guard 
for a stated period should be one of the basic 
requirements for those aspiring to commission 
in the Reserve Corps, R. O. T. C., and ¢ 
M. T. C. This would lead to a better under- 
standing as between these branches and the 
possible molding of ali civilian-soldier activi- 
ties into one great semi-active reserve, call it 
the National Guard or by whatever name 
you please. 

If the National Guard is to be in effect, 
and not merely in statute, the second com- 
ponent of the Army of the United States, 
every governmental effort directed toward 
interesting civilians in military training 
should tend to direct them into the National 
Guard where they could more effectively carry 
on their training. 

Present War Department support enables 
an efficient officer to make National Guard 
service very attractive. Hope it is continued. 

Change of regulations so that all who at- 
tend armory drill will be paid regardless of 
number present. 

By showing National Guard duty to be an 
obligation of citizenship, which is beneficial 
in increasing physical and mental alertness. 

By eliminating military training in public 
schools, thereby averting the apparent tend- 
ency of high school boys to believe that such 
training will enable them to become second 
lieutenants without having to be enlisted and 
perform duty as privates. 

Since the backbone of a military organiza- 
tion is its noncommissioned officer personnel 
it is bad practice to permit the opinion to 
prevail that all the government requires is 
the officers. This establishes an un-American 
class distinction, and it is decidedly unpopular 
with the men who are approached for en- 
listment as privates. 

National Guard from the section of the 
States in which the Infantry regiment is |o- 
cated is still suffering from the effects of 
the treatment received during the World 
War. Many efficient ex-officers have refused 
to join the National Guard. Present policy 
seems to be to keep National Guard intact. 
Much good would result if frequent publicity 
were given this policy. With this under- 
stood by all and with National Guard Reserve 
Officers assigned for a large portion of the 
emergency vacancies, the National Guard of 
this State would be greatly improved. 

Turn the designation of C. M. T. C. can- 
didates over entirely to the authorities of the 
National Guard. Lower the age limit of the 
candidates and send them as prospects and 
with the understanding that, of proper 
age, they will enlist in the Guard and work 
on up through the same to commissions, or 
appointment through the Guard to War De- 
partment camps for the training of officers. 

The enlisted man of the National Guard 
wears his uniform, but seldom, and when he 
does wear it it ought to present a striking!) 
pleasing appearance. If were available 
for the employment of a tailor to fit un’ 
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forms for the enlisted men, this would have 
an exceedingly good effect on the morale of 
the organization, and I can think of few 
things that would be more valuable in making 
the National Guard attractive than the ex- 
penditure of money to provide a uniform 
fitted to each enlisted man. 

lhe National Guard can be made more at- 
tractive and far more efficient as a service 
unit and vehicle for imparting military in- 
struction by eliminating the great bulk of 
labor required in the mechanical administra- 
tion of the personnel and supply of the vari- 
ous units and organizations. 

Suggest assignment to each administrative 
unit of a specially instructed private or N. 
C. O. of the Regular Army, competent to as- 
sist and execute the great mass of purely 
routine clerical work in conjunction with the 
administration of personnel and property of 
each organization. He should be a thoroughly 
competent stenographer and typewriter and 
sufficiently educated to perform the usual 
duties of a troop clerk and assistant to the 
supply sergeant. 

Promotion of athletics. 

Special effort is made to recruit an en- 
listed reserve that would be subject to the 
annual field training and definitely assigned 
to companies so that many night workers 
would be interested who cannot now attend 
drills, and who would be boosters for their 
own organizations. 

In this organization there have been many 
men who enlisted and attended drills, who 
later procured night positions and could not 
attend drills, who are still keenly interested 
in the Guard and who could get away for 
field service. 

Facilitate the prompt payment of troops 
for armory drills by designating the U. S. 
Property and Disbursing Officer of the State 
instead of the Corps Area Finance Officer to 
make the payment. 

Provide suitable military libraries for use 
of officers and men. 

Issue of polo ponies might help. 

Closer coordination with C. M. T. C’s. and 
Regular Army. 

Make enlistment in the National Guard 
compulsory upon all attending the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, or else abolish the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 

Increase ration allowance of National 
Guard to 50 cents per man per day, and defi- 
nitely place the National Guard in the minds 
of the country as its first line of defense. 

Allow fogies. Supply athletic equipment. 
_ Give the best company each year a trip 
into another State for encampment. 

Authority for National Guard Air Service 
organization to give a flying rating to a cer- 
tain number annually. 

The War rtment can best assist the 
National Guard: First, by determining, in 
its own mind, the proper place of the Na- 
tional Guard in an adequate military policy 
for the country; next, by creating a clean-cut 


program to carry out this determination, and 
lastly, by sticking to this program. In other 
words, to make an estimate of the situation, 
and then make adequate dispositions to carry 
out that estimate. This means intelligent, 
sympathetic, and consistent cooperation to 
realize the splendid conception of the Chief 
of Staff—one Army. 

I am aware that the above are generalities, 
but they really cover the various particulars 
which call for constructive criticism so far 
as our relations with the War Department 
are concerned. For instance, our greatest 
difficulties arise from continuous changes, i. ¢., 
in pay rolls, in pay status, in paper work, in 
tables of organization, in the shifting min- 
utia that might seem to indicate a lack of a 
definite policy rather than changes necessary 
to healthy growth. Or, as some so unkindly 
put it, red tape. 

These vexatious handicaps would largely 
disappear, I feel sure, with the intelligent, 
sympathetic and consistent cooperation above 
suggested. As a matter of fact, the recent 
encampment of my command was an out- 
standing example of the possibilities inherent 
in such cooperation. Handicapped as the 
operations were by lack of personnel never- 
theless the hearty and sympathetic coopera- 
tion which was constantly shown produced 
one of the most successful tours of duty we 
have had. It demonstrated, to my mind at 
least, the one big essential. 


Concress: 
Liberal policy to govern appropriations for 
field training and target practice. 


Increase compensation for armory drill and 
encampment duty. 

Arrange by Federal statute for protection 
against loss of employment by National 
Guard personnel. 

Change the attitude of Congress toward 
National Guard. 

® 


Oust the Knocker 


An ideal member of the National Guard 
is one who sees something good in his out- 
fit and then spreads the good news abroad 
that others may benefit therefrom. Of course, 
there are other sidelights to the ideal mem- 
bers, but the quality of loyalty is one which 
produces tangible results. There are three 
distinct attitudes which a person may assume 
toward the unit which gives him his train- 
ing—to boost, to remain quiescent, or to 
knock. The booster pushes his outfit along, 
the quiescent member lulls it to sleep and 
the knocker helps to put it out of business, 
if he can. Which are you? Perhaps you 
have never given it a thought. You may not 
realize yourself which you are but your bud- 
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dies all know. They have you accurately 
catalogued according to your deserts. If 
you’re a booster for your outfit, they admire 
you; if you are quiescent, they wonder when 
you will emerge from your slumber; and if 
you are a knocker, they yearn for the day 
when you will fold up your tent and silently 
fade away. Boost the outfit and the outfit 
" will boost you. Knock it and you knock your- 
self infinitely more.—The Guardsman (Ohio). 


® 


Increase in Khaki Clothing for 
National Guard 

On October 3 the Militia Bureau author- 
ized the issue of one pair of cotton khaki 
breeches in addition to the suit of cotton 
uniform now prescribed and supplied. A 50 
per cent increase in the allowance of denim 
clothing was also authorized at the same time. 

Encampment experience for this year indi- 
cated that a larger issue of khaki and denim 
clothing was needed if the National Guard 
was expected to make a presentable appear- 
ance at ceremonies, etc. 


® 


Recognition of Service 

1. As the commanding officer of the 135th 
Infantry, Minnesota National Guard, I be- 
lieve it is fitting that some recognition of 
their excellent services be extended the regu- 
lar officers on duty with my regiment dur- 
ing the annual period of field training, and 
in advancing this thought I voice the ex- 
pressed opinion of every officer of the regi- 
ment. This regiment has the most sincere 
respect and admiration for the high pro- 
fessional attainments displayed and for the 
cheerful, straightforward, businesslike and ef- 
fective way in which their assistance in the 
administration and instruction of the regi- 
ment has been rendered. 

2. Of the regular officers on duty with the 
regiment I desire to especially commend Col- 
onel E. L. Butts, Lieut. Col. T. J. Rogers 
(instructor), Lieut. Col. J. H. Hennessey, 
Major W. S. Fulton, Captain A. G. Chase, 
Captain Nels Stadig, for the very capable 
way in which the instruction of the regiment 
was handled, and for their sympathetic ap- 
preciativeness of the efforts of the officers 


and men of the regiment to profit by the ex- 
ample set and the instruction given. 

8. Lieut. Col. T. J. Rogers (instructor as- 
signed to 135th Infantry) is to be particularly 
commended for the great assistance given the 
regiment in preparing and outlining the 
course of instruction for the regiment during 
the last year. 

E. D. Luce, 
Colonel, 135th Infantry, M. N. G. 


® 
A Sore Point 


From time to time reports filter through 
to the effect that National Guardsmen have 
lost their positions as a consequence of their 
having attended the prescribed 15-day field 
training encampment. Fortunately this mis- 
erable practice is not as frequently resorted 
to as it used to be, and when encountered in 
these enlightened days it deserves all the 
excoriating critcism that normal-minded men 
and women can find words for. 

The following editorials from North Caro- 
lina papers are given as quoted in a recent 
issue of the National Guard Bulletin of that 
State: 


ANY BOLSHEVISTS OF THIS PARTICULAR STAMP IN 
NORTH CAROLINA? 


One or two arrests were made recently of 
persons charged with telling National Guards- 
men that they looked like Boy Scouts. Some 
indignation thereat has taken what seems the 
mistaken direction that the remark was 
derogatory of the Scouts; whereas the obvious 
purpose was to disparage the soldiers. “Boy 
Scouts,” to be sure, has not become a term 
of ridicule; far from it; but it might readily 
bear that application when applied to a grown 
man. 

It was reviling that grew out of dislike 
of the citizen soldiery. All radicals profess 
to despise soldiers, and do, in fact, dislike, 
or hate, them—that is all except soldiers in 
radical armies. The soldiers of Trotsky are 
approved of in communistic circles, by all the 
varieties of bolshevists everywhere, and even 
by parlor socialists of some of the 97 varie- 
ties. But the soldiers of a republic, the 
militia of a State, are called the stupid tools 
of capitalistic overlords. That is the con- 
ventional attitude of the red toward our 
guardsmen here in North Carolina. 

The Durham Herald the other day had 4 
long editorial article resting on the postulate 
that some of the Durham company who had 
gone on duty in Rowan County might, upon 
returning to Durham, find other men in their 
jobs. It is said that previously, in North 
Carolina, men bek nging to the Guard organ! 
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zations have been replaced by other men on 
the pay rolls of their employers while on 
emergency duty, and on returning have found 
themselves jobless. 

The employer who would thus penalize a 
man for such service is a bolshevist. . 
He may not know it, but he is functioning in 
entire harmony with that group. . . . If 
Lenine and Trotsky, who have undertaken the 
diverting task of destroying organized so- 
ciety and replacing it with an organization of 
their own fancy and fashioning, had the 
power they would fire every member of the 
Durham company and every other military 
organization in the world except their own. 
That would teach the young fellows a lesson. 
Hereafter they would think several times be- 
fore enlisting in an organization that might 
be called on to defend their country, or some 
part of it, against an external foe, or against 
the danger of mob defiance of law. 

The fellows who called the guardsmen Boy 
Scouts were merely shooting off their mouths 
—harmless explosives. The man who dis- 
charges an employe, or in any other way 
penalizes him for having done military serv- 
ice, on the other hand, is accomplishing some- 
thing. He is an effective anarchist. His ef- 
fort is severely practical. 

Have men lost their positions in North 
Carolina because, as members of the militia, 
they were called away from their work to 
iphold the law, or to protect human life or 
property? If so, how many? Who are they? 
By what firms, individuals or corporations 
were they employed, and what individuals 
were personally responsible for discharging 
them? 

Our Durham contemporary in the article 

to which we have referred argues the injus- 
tice to the soldier of such treatment; a thing 
that is entirely obvious and yet cannot be 
emphasized too much. But the real 
significance of that kind of reward from the 
business world is that it is extremely educa- 
tional and will affect many more people than 
those who actually lose their employment. To 
be sure, the poison is counteracted to some 
extent by the employers who pay their men, 
on returning from the Guard service, the same 
as they would have been paid if they had re- 
mained on the job. And perhaps the public 
would like also to have the names of this lat- 
ter group.—Greensboro News. 
_ Really there ought to be some understand- 
ing about this business of hiring National 
Guardsmen. If a man cuts himself out of 
steady employment by enlisting, it stands to 
reason that recruiting is going to be some- 
thing of a job. And that at a time when this 
State has got the best military outfit that it 
ever had, too.—Raleigh Times. 


Fortunately, the reports on which these 
editorials were based appear to have been 
exaggerated, although it seems to be estab- 
lished that in a few cases National Guards- 


men lost their positions on account of their 
being called into State service. The North 
Carolina National Guard Bulletin states that 
these cases are being investigated and that 
the men concerned are to be given back their 
positions. Apparently the company com- 
manders of the National Guardsmen involved 
took a firm position in the matter and se- 
cured the backing of the entire community. 

To offset this unpatriotic attitude on the 
part of a few employers it is refreshing to 
note that by far the greater part of the North 
Carolina business men saw to it that their 
employes in the National Guard service had 
their salaries continued while absent on en- 
campment duty. Such cooperation is highly 
commendable. 


® 


Compensation and National 


Guard Pay 


The following ruling of the Director, War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, is published for the 
information of all concerned: 


A decision of the Director, War Risk In- 
surance (letter to the Militia Bureau, March 
26, 1920), holds that enlistment or appoint- 
ment in the National Guard does not affect 
the compensation payable to men by the Gov- 
ernment for disabilities authorized so long as 
such disabilities continue or until such time 
as the beneficiary is called into the service 
of the United States. Compensation must 
then cease as it is forbidden under the law 
for a man to draw both service pay and com- 
pensation. In accordance with the preceding, 
the Militia Bureau has ruled that a man who 
is drawing compensation and who enlists in 
the National Guard (although his acceptance 
by the military authorities without being 
taken as evidence to be considered as to 
whether or not disability still exists), does 
not forfeit his compensation and is eligible 
for armory drill pay and for pay for the 
fifteen days of annual training each year 
from the Federal government, for the man is 
considered as eligible for the classes men- 
tioned without having been called into the 
service of the United States. 


® 
Tank Units Equipment 


An additional carriage or mount will here- 
after be furnished in connection with the in- 
struction of tank unit commanders in the 
use of 37 mm. guns, as it has been found 
that in many cases the tanks are stored at 
a considerable distance from the armory with 
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the result that the tanks and pertaining 
equipment are not available when the units 
are assembled. The issue of this carriage or 
mount will enable the men of the unit to ob- 
tain needed instruction in the use of the gun 
independent of the tanks. 


® 
Two Editors Speak Out 


Referring to the conference of the General 
Staff and National Guard officers, which was 
to convene at the call of the Secretary of 
War on September 15, and was later post- 
poned to October 15, the editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal has this to say in a recent 
issue: 


The necessity for economy without sacrific- 
ing the safety of the nation has resulted in 
the calling by Secretary Weeks of a special 
committee to study the National Guard. 

“As a result of this study,” the Secretary 
of War is reported to have said, “I propose 
to be able to go before Congress and say 
definitely and correctly, ‘this is the kind of 
a National Guard we must have—these are 
the minimum, not maximum, requirements.’ ” 

Congress having reduced the Regular Army 
on the ground that the National Guard would 
be able to take care of us, the next step pro- 
posed was to economize further, not by abol- 
ishing the National Guard, but by rendering 
it impotent. The Guard, it was proposed, 
should be stripped of artillery and all aux- 
iliary arms and made to consist of Infantry 
alone. 

Mr. Weeks naturally opposed vigorously 
so deplorable a suggestion. “With the Regu- 
lar Army skeletonized and the National 
Guard unorganized,” he said, “our country 
would have no first line of defense.” 

Hence the necessity of calling the com- 
mittee. 

There have been made since the war, and 
there are still being made by certain organ- 
ized fanatical groups, serious efforts to crip- 
ple our national defense. The willingness of 
Congress to interfere in technical details has 
aidec this movement. At no time have a 
majority of our le been in sympathy 
with the way in the National Defense 
Act has been all but destroyed. But when 
it comes to breaking up the gallant National 
Guard divisions that fought so well over- 
seas, when it comes to cutting too deeply 
into our second line of defense, which 
now moved up and become our first defense, 
it is time to call a halt. 


In connection with the same service the 
editor of the Chicago Tribune recently said: 


We ought to be especially grateful to these 
men (those participating in military camps 
during the past summer) since the American 


cee 


public takes very little interest in the condi. 
tions of national defense until some concrete 
and obvious danger of war appears. Other 
peoples have an active pride in army or 
navy and so have we when we stop to think 
about them. But this pride does not induce 
us to think about them in a practical way 
as we should. ; : 

d We have just watched one congres- 
sional committee which had given little, jf 
any, intelligent consideration to Army needs 
or to defense policies, play ducks and drakes 
with the conclusions of another committee 
which had given prolonged consideration to 
them. 

. «+ + The Appropriations Committee had 
the whip hand because the body of the House 
was not sufficiently interested in national 
defense to realize that the Military A ffairs 
Committee was being stupidly and ruthlessly 
overruled in the name of an economy which 
is reckless waste. 

Two years ago, for example, it passed an 
act determining for the first time in our his- 
tory a military policy. The present Congress 
has thrown that act into the waste basket 
Yet the National Defense Act was an excep- 
tionally well-considered measure. It laid the 
foundation for a modern defense system, 
based on the American policy of reliance 
upon an armed citizenry. It provided for 
its organization and training by a small regu- 
lar army. It established a modern mobile or- 
ganization and took advantage of the experi- 
ences of the great war to create an efficient 
plan of mobilization in case of war. 

That was a great step forward in national 
defense and meant economy of lives and 
money if war were to come. But the pres- 
ent Congress has turned its back on that 
achievement, without proper deliberation and 
in a spirit of petty politics. 


® 


Cooperation With National Guard 
Organiation 

It is of first importance that all members 
of the Reserve Corps clearly understand the 
necessity for whole-hearted cooperation with 
the National Guard. To emphasize this, at- 
tention is invited to the following indorse- 
ment: 


Ist Inprawa Heapqvuartreras, 89TH = Drvisiox 
U. S. Aragmy, Army Burcprne 


Omaha, Nebr., August 25, 1922. 

1. No provisions are made for transferring 
an enlisted man from the National Guard 
to the Organized Reserves. It would & 
necessary to secure a discharge from the 
National Guard before becoming eligible f" 
enlistment in the Reserve Corps. 

2. In this connection your attention is i 
vited to the fact that it is the paramount duty 
of every member of the Organized Reserves 
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to cooperate whole-heartedly in the develo 
ment of the two other components of 
Army of the United States—the Regular 
\rmy and the National Guard. It is neither 
the desire nor the policy of these headquar- 
ters, or the War Department, to build up one 
component at the expense of either of the 
other two. In a national emergency the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard would 
undoubtedly be the first to take the field, and 
it behooves every Reserve Officer to do all in 
his power to advance the interests of these. 

3. It is suggested that you get in touch 
with the young man in question and endeavor 
to persuade him to continue his affiliation 
with the National Guard. If, because of 
demands of business on his time, or for other 
cogent reasons, he is not able to continue his 
National Guard service, then use your influ- 
ence to have him enlist in the Reserve Corps. 

R. B. Coxe, 
@® Adjutant. 


National Guard Officers at Army 
War College 


The following National Guard officers are 
now attending a sixty-day course at the Army 
War College, which began September 17th: 

Colonel George H. Healy, commanding 152d 
Infantry, Indiana National Guard. Com- 
manded the 151st Infantry and the 76th In- 
fantry Brigade overseas. 

Lieut. Colonel Preston A. Weatherred, 
14st Infantry, Texas National Guard, Act- 
ing Chief of Staff, 36th Division. Com- 
manded 132d Machine Gun Battalion over- 
seas. 

Lieut. Colonel Mogens Mogenson, 192d 
Field Artillery, Connecticut National Guard. 
Commanded 56th Coast Artillery Company 
and Adjutant of Camp Pontanezen overseas. 

Major Harry C. Ruhl, Inspector General’s 
Department, Maryland National Guard. 
Commanded Company E, 115th Infantry (5th 
Maryland) overseas. 

Major James A. Williams, Ist Battalion, 
176th Infantry, Pennsylvania National Guard. 
Commanded company in 111th Infantry over- 
seas. 


® 


Reduction in State Staff 
Personnel 
Paragraph 152, National Guard Regula- 
tions, authorizes the appointment of commis- 
sioned and enlisted members of the State 
Staff Corps in the following: Adjutant Gen- 
cral’s, Inspector General’s, Judge Advocate 


General’s, Quartermaster’s, Ordnance, and 
Medical Departments. 

Under the paragraph cited the personnel 
authorized in each of these departments va- 
ries with the recognized strength of the Na- 
tional Guard maintained by the State. For 
example, with a National Guard strength of 
less than 1,000, the State Staff is allowed only 
a lieutenant colonel in the Adjutant Gencral’s 
Department, whereas with a strength ranging 
between 12,000 and 18,000 a brigadier, a col- 
onel, a major, and a captain may be ap- 
pointed in this department. 

It is certain that the State Staff at pres- 
ent authorized was designed to function with 
a National Guard unprovided with brigade 
and divisional staffs and with inadequate 
regimental staff personnel. Under the Act 
of June 4, 1920, as amended, however, the 
National Guard is so well taken care of in 
the matter of staff officers throughout that 
the previously authorized State Staff is be- 
lieved to be largely surplus. 

The Militia Bureau has recently presented 
this matter to the various Adjutants Gen- 
eral, its argument being based on the double 
ground of economy as well as the elimination 
of duplication of staff duty. The view was 
expressed that all enlisted State Staff detach- 
ments could be dispensed with and that the 
commissioned personnel could be cut to the 
State Adjutant General and the U. S. 
Property and Disbursing Officer, without in- 
jury to National Guard administration. 

Replies have been received from thirty- 
four Adjutants General, and to the Militia 
Bureau’s great satisfaction thirty of them 
are in favor either in whole or in part of the 
reduction. 

As soon as the details of this matter are 
approved by the Secretary of War instruc- 
tions governing the future State Staff per- 
sonnel will issue. 


® 
Reserve Commissions for Na- 


tional Guard Officers 


Senate Bill 3890, which passed both the 
House and the Senate in September, last, 
carried the following section: 


o « = ay rson commissioned in the 
National Guard and recognized as National 
Guard officer by the Secretary of War may 
upon his own application be appointed as a 
Reserve officer in the grade held by him in 
the National Guard. 
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Abbreviations on the “U. S.”’ 


Tue Eprror: 

When Congress decided that we must have 
one army and but one army—the Army of 
the United States—and, reading between the 
lines of the law, but one spirit pervading the 
whole—a “One-Army Spirit”—that same Con- 
gress went on record as being one of accom- 
plishment. The vision and constructive pos- 
sibilities of the law, that in so many words 
welds us together into the Army of the 
United States, are so far-reaching and of 
such basic value, that we, of this generation, 
cannot have the proper perspective in our 
view of just what those words mean to our 
future preparedness scheme from the broad 
viewpoint of our civilian population. Our 
inability to realize and grasp perfectly just 
how much the law means to us, as a country, 
even in this generation, does not, however, 
preclude our endeavor to do all in our power 
to try to realize what it means, what it can 
mean, and how best to help to attain com- 
plete unity of purpose, action and spirit in 
making the Army of the United States one 
complete and harmonious army without re- 
gard to the origin, utilization, location or des- 
ignation of the components of this harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Now, anything that makes a distinction in 
designation, utilization, equipment or uniform 
between the elements of the Army of the 
United States is wrong, engenders jealousies 
and hard-feelings and helps to undo what we 
have done, even more, such a thing is a di- 
rect violation of the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the law prescribing One Army. Must 
such things be? We hear but one answer on 
all sides. They must not be and God help 
our “One-Army Spirit,” if they continue 
to be. 

In former years, when we had no Reserve, 
when the National Guard, then the Militia, 
was the nearest approach to a reserve that 
we could say we might have for use in time 
of need, there was very little uniformity in 
uniform, training, equipment or anything else. 
There were no Organized Reserves and the 
Militia did not feel and the Regular Army 
did not feel that there was or should be but 
one breed of pups in the litter of national 
defense. Things, feelings and thoughts are 
different now, happily and the “One-Army 


Spirit” is on the upgrade, where it will con. 
tinue to be, if we keep pushing. 

Some years ago we took the first steps 
towards One Army when we obtained legis. 
lation requiring the Militia of the several 
States, in order to participate in the allot- 
ment of Federal funds, to use the same equip- 
ment and wear the same uniform as corres- 
ponding units of the Regular Army. Later 
the Federal government took over the train- 
ing for purposes of uniformity in doctrine 
All of these steps were forward steps, but 
none are yet in a finished stage. There re. 
main unfinished details awaiting the finishing 
touch of harmony. 

Among other details we find that although 
we prescribe the same kind of uniform and 
training for Regular Army, Organized Re- 
serves and National Guard, as a matter of 
fact the Regular Army and Organized Re- 
serves are on a parity as regards uniform, 
but not as regards training while the Regular 
Army and National Guard have the same 
kind of training, but have some differences in 
uniform—only, in details of the uniform, it 
is true, but therein lie the diffeernces, so in- 
compatible with the “One-Army Spirit.” 

Take, for instance, the letters U. S. wor 
on the collar of the coat. This is the plain 
U. S. for Regular and Organized Reserve 
forces, but is still surcharged with the State 
abbreviations in gold letters for the National 
Guard. This surcharging comes off the min- 
ute a Federal call is received, but in the 
meantime the National Guard, under Fed- 
eral training, receiving Federal pay, equip- 
ment and uniform, is required to wear an 
ornament that, on the face of it, shows di- 
vided allegiance—a golden State service and 
a bronze Federal service. The individuals of 
the National Guard of several States with 
whom the writer has discussed the matter 
want the State abbreviation removed. The 
Adjutants General of many States want it re- 
moved. The Governors of several States want 
it removed. It would therefore seem that the 
stumbling block is in the War Department 
somewhere and wherever it is, it may be 
confidently assumed that it is pure ignorance 
of the National Guard as it is today which 
offers obstacles in the path of the wheel 
of the “One-Army Spirit.” 

This may seem to many to be a small thing— 
a “discussion of minutia”—but when it is felt 
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hy thousands of excellent National Guards- 
men, it is high time for the powers that make 
or unmake a “One-Army Spirit” to take no- 
tice and certainly authorize, if not require, 
the wearing of the unadulterated and un- 
divided emblem of a Federal force, first, 
last and all the time, for the “One-Army 
Spirit” is for the Union and the U. S. A. 
“In hoe Signo Vinces.” 
Rosert C. Corron, 
Major of Infantry, D. O. L., 
Instructor, Infantry, C. N. G. 


® 


National Guard in National 


Matches’ 


Thirty-two States were represented by Na- 
tional Guard teams in this year’s National 
Matches. This representation is excellent 
when the fact is considered that every State 
sending a team had to obtain the money for 
this purpose out of the general appropriation 
for the field training of the National Guard 
of their State. The scanty National Guard 
appropriations provided for this year forced 
the adoption of this course. Through the 
hearty cooperation of the various State Ad- 
jutants General there were just four less Na- 
tional Guard teams at this year’s National 
Matches than participated in 1921. 

In the N. R. A. Matches the following first 
places were won by National Guardsmen: 

Individual Civilian Club Members’ Match 
(85 entries)—Captain George R. Gawehn, 
Indiana National Guard. 

Championship Regimental Team Match (26 
entries)—District of Columbia National 
Guard. 

Herrick Trophy Match (29 entries)— 
Massachusetts National Guard. 

International Small-Bore Team Dewar Tro- 
phy Match—Captain George R. Gawehn, In- 
diana National Guard. 

Camp Perry Shotgun Championship (17 en- 
tries)—First Lieut. Adolphus A. Schwarz, 
Oregon National Guard. 

In the National Rifle Team Match the 
following National Guard teams won places 
in the classes indicated: 

*Class A—Massachusetts (6), Hilton Tro- 
phy; New York (8), Pennsylvania (9). 


Class B—Washington (12), District of Co- 
lumbia (13), California (14), Iowa (15), In- 
diana (16), Oregon (17), Texas (18), New 
Mexico (20). 

Class C—Florida (21), Kentucky (23), 
Massachusetts (24), Ohio (28), Vermont 
(29), Oklahoma (30). 

The National Guard teams this year were 
composed very largely of men who had never 
before attended the National Rifle Matches. 
A number of the National Guard competitors 
had never fired at 1,000 yards prior to re- 
porting at Camp Perry and probably had re- 
ceived less instructions than any of the other 
competitors. Those members taking the sys- 
tematic course of instruction given by the 
Small Arms Firing School under the direction 
of Lieut. Colonel Smith W. Brookhart were 
undoubtedly greatly benefited thereby. The 
interest aroused, knowledge gained, and ex- 
cellent general results obtained at this year’s 
matches will undoubtedly contribute to a 
great extent in making the National Guard 
a big factor at future National Rifle 
Matches. 

® 


Quarterly Payments of National 
Guard Authorized 


In its effort to provide for more frequent 
payments of the armory drill compensation 
authorized for the National Guard, the 
Militia Bureau early last summer issued a 
circular stipulating that quarterly payments 
of such compensation might be made. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury ruled that 
this authorization was contrary to law, where- 
upon legislation was sought to correct the 
situation. A bill which passed the Senate on 
September 9 and the House on September 12 
includes a clause reading as follows: 

All amounts appropriated for the purpose 
of this and the last preceding section (pro- 
viding for payment of the National Guard) 
shall be disbursed and accounted for by the 
officers and agents of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Army, and all disbursements un- 
der the foregoing provisions of this section 
shall be made as soon as practicable after 
the 3lst day of March, the 30th day of June, 
the 30th of day of September and the 3lst 
day of December of each year upon rolls 
prepared and authenticated in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary of War. 





ee from the report of Major George R. Harrison, Infantry, who represented the 
} ilitia Bureau on the Administrative Staff conducting the 1922 National Matches. 
Class A (1 to 10, inclusive); Class B (11 to 20, inclusive), Class C (21 to 30, inclusive). 
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National Guard Infantry 
Allotment 


Under the allotments made to the various 
States and Territories the following Infantry 
organizations will be furnished by the Na- 
tional Guard: 

Peace strength 
72 regiments (4 for each of the 18 





GIOIA - Sictscctetnintsteahtnchepteonines 113,904 
2 regiments to Hawaii........................ 3,164 
1 regiment and 1 battalion to Porto 

Rico ......... 1,994 


2 regiments (colored) to New York 
and Illincis and a battalion to 
IG © sic asercicinanintiniinie 8,576 


eR red Oa ee ME cae Na 122,638 


A Tribute to the Washington 
National Guard 


Captain Arthur F. Doran, Field Artillery, 
instructor on duty with the 196th Field Ar- 
tillery, Washington National Guard, con- 
tributed the following very readable article 
to the Walla Walla Bulletin. 

In commenting on this article the Wash- 
ington Guardsman says, “This article should 
give the National Guardsmen a thrill of 
pride as they read it, coming, as it does, 
from one in the Regular service.” 


At 3 o'clock on the sultry afternoon of 
July 16, 12,000 citizens of the State of Wash- 
ington, coming by devious routes, had as- 
sembled in a great hollow square of auto- 
mobiles, parked hub to hub and two deep 
along the three-quarter-mile sides to witness 
the review by the Governor of the National 
Guard of this State. To this rolling open 
prairie that is part of the Camp Lewis mili- 
tary servation, they had come to see for 
themselves if this body of 2,000 men was 
something for the State to be proud of or 
whether it was merely a waste of money on 
the part of the State and Federal Govern- 
ment and a useless sacrifice on the part of 
the young men, who, throughout the year had 
devoted at least one night a week in prepa- 
ration and were now giving up their summer 
vacations to undergo the rigorous military 
training of the summer encampment. 

The men really were at a disadvantage, as 
the training schedule had only been in effect 
for four days and the new recruits had not 
as yet been assimilated. The horses and 
mules, freshly drawn from the remount sta- 
tion at Camp Lewis, where they had not felt 
the touch of leather for from one to two 
years, were inclined to be recalcitrant, and 


motors that had been in storage for a ye, 
were a bit stiff. The result speaks might) 
for the spirit of the citizen soldiery of t, 
State of Washington. The platoon fronts » 
the Infantry, never faltered; plunging, rea). 
ing horses were forced to do the bidding 
their riders, and battery after battery wep 
by like veterans, not a motor missing a sho: 
The sight was one of the most inspiring sing 
the days of the war. Headed by two of tly 
finest military bands, the long thick coluny 
went by the reviewing stand a tangible repr 
sentation of the spirit of the National Guar 
and of the manhood of the communities froy 
which each unit came. 

Each organization was singled out by the 
spectators as it swung into view. Infantry 
from Yakima and Spokane, 75 mm. batteries 
from Seattle and Tacoma, tanks from Cen. 
tralia; and thundering into view, a_ nev. 
comer to these State reviews, with roaring 
tractors warming into a crescendo, trailing 
the long, lithe 155 mm. rifle, the Walla Walk 
Battery made its debut in a manner that im- 
pressed indelibly on the minds of the people 
from the rest of the State that there was 
something worth while that had been accon- 
plished by the town in the wheat belt. Here 
was something with a punch—Walla Walla 
was driving home to the rest of the world 
that she is on the map. Not only during the 
review, but in the days of the encampment 
that followed, the battery position was visited 
by representative citizens from all parts of 
the west. Reserve officers, who are lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, engineers, in their own 
communities, and who were then in the R. 0 
T. C. at Camp Lewis did not stint their praise 
of the efficiency and spirit of the battery from 
Walla Walla. 

Are the citizens of Walla Walla aware of 
the benefits to be derived from their unit 
of the National Guard? Do they realize the 
amount of money that comes into the town 
from the Federal treasury to support the 
battery? Do they realize the incalculable 
benefits to be derived by the young men of 
the community? Lastly do they realize the 
amount of insurance that is being paid up 
against a time of stress or calamity? Mr. 
Citizen, the National Guard is yours and 
deserves your active cooperation and _inter- 
est, and now is the time to get acquainted 
with it. 

® 


A State Adjutant General 
Speaks Out 


The following comments submitted to the 
War Department by a State Adjutant Gen- 
eral are both timely and pertinent enough to 
command wide reading: 

Money is the indispensable factor in the 
successful creation, velopment, operation 
and maintenance of any scheme of national 
defense. A badly organized and maintained 
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army is @ liability and not an asset. UA 
defense machine which fails to function 
promptly and properly when required may 
be productive of woes greater than those it 
was created to prevent. “ig 

Congress in making appropriations appar- 
ently regards the matter of defense as a neg- 
ligible factor in our military life instead of 
one of the major basic requirements. It is 
the baldest truism to point to the experience 
of 1917 with its waste, confusion and delay, 
as an example of how utterly we have for- 
gotten. Sry 

The foundamental principle of the present 
National Defense Act was that there was to 
be one Army in the United States, to be 
made up of the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. With 
regard to its size, the conclusion was that the 
Regular Army should be kept down to the 
smallest number necessary for performing the 
duties and missions which could not be per- 
formed by an organized citizen soldiery. This 
included, of course, an expeditionary force 
for minor emergencies. The present estab- 
lished strength of the Regular Army elimi- 
nates this mission because of reduction in 
numbers. 

At best, the Regular Army in its present 
size can only be reckoned as a core around 
which to build a defense force. The real de- 
fense force of this country is the National 
Guard. The Regular Army can be used only 
in Federal matters. The National Guard 
must be depended upon for all State emer- 
gencies, as well as for Federal emergencies 
of any importance. If the Governor of a 
State believes (as many have in the past few 
months) that the protection of life and prop- 
erty require an armed force, he calls out 
the National Guard. If the President be- 
lieves that the emergency is so great as to 
demand Federal action, involving the oblitera- 
tion of State lines, he is at liberty under the 
law to call out the National Guard. It is, 
therefore, obvious that under our present 
system every facility and advantage must be 
given to the National Guard for its organiza- 
tion and maintenance. This means that it 
must be made as attractive as possible, and 
be inherently, as well as legally, a part of the 
United States Army. 

While fully recognizing the desirability of 
the greatest possible diffusion of military 
training and of the creation of an Organized 
Reserve, there must be borne in mind the 
fact that the first and fundamental neces- 
sity is to create and maintain the force upon 
which we depend for national defense to meet 
the needs of the present. It is, therefore, our 
first and paramount duty to create and prop- 
erly support an adequate Regular Army and 
its complement, the National Guard. For 
these two purposes all the available funds 
should be devoted until the task is completely 
accomplished. 


This need not interfere with the thirty-day 


camp of C. M. T. C. registrants excepting 


that they should be trained in, with, and as 
a part of the National Guard Organization. 
It should be the duty of the Regular Army 
instructors assigned to their training to point 
out to them the duties and advantages of 
membership in the National Guard, and that 
the success of the training given these regis- 
trants should be measured by the number of 
them that join National Guard units. And 
so with respect to Reserve Officers. The sug- 
gested application of Federal funds appro- 
priated for the national defense need not in- 
terfere with the training of a number of 
Reserve Officers but this involves the 
condition that the duties and responsibilities 
of these Reserve Officers should be made to 
agree practically with those required of the 
National Guard. 
® 


Take Care of Military Property 


The following comments extracted from 
The Oregon Guardsman are very much to 
the point. The counsel given is well worth 
reading by anyone who is charged with the 
responsibility for Government property: 

The military property issued you belongs 
to the United States Government. 

It is issued you for your use in preparing 
for the national defense. 


Your captain is responsible for every piece 
of property and must account for it on de- 
mand or pay for it out of his own pocket. 

If you lose your overcoat, shirt, or hat cord, 


someone has to pay for it. If the captain 
doesn’t collect from you then he must pay 
for it himself. 

Military shoes are issued for camp and 
drill use only. If a unit commander should 
permit men to wear shoes and uniforms at 
their civil work he will some day face the 
problem of paying for them, as they will 
become unserviceable long before they can 
be surveyed and charged off for “fair wear 
and tear in the military service.” 

One captain, who let the men carry awav 
things pretty much as they pleased, insisted 
on treating property responsibility as a joke. 
Evidently he thought the Government too big 
hearted to bother about his odds and ends 
of equipment. It was not long before he had 
to walk the plank for inefficiency, when his 
shortage amounted in value to $2,000.75. 

When informed of this he did not seem 
concerned. But a few days later when the 
State property officer closed down on his 
bond and demanded payment from his bond- 
ing company, he began to see the light. It 
will keep him busy for some months repay- 
ing the loss to the bonding company. 

Keeping the company property straight is 
a simple job if it is kept in mind. If neg- 
lected, it quickly becomes a serious matter. 

So, remember that if you lose or other- 
wise dispose of an article of wear or other 
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military property, your unit commander is 
the one to settle. If, due to your own care- 
lessness, you lost the property, is he justi- 
fied in paying for your loss out of his own 
pocket? 

® 


National Guard—Peace and War 
Strength 


In the Army of the United States it is 
contemplated that there will be 2,200,000 of- 
ficers and enlisted men distributed as follows: 


Ist component—Regular Army............ 150,000 
2d component—National Guard_........ 550,000 
3d component—Organized Reserves....1,500,000 


, a eee ee 

This force is to be organized into six field 
armies, each army being composed of three 
corps and each corps of three divisions. 

The peace strength at present authorized 
for the National Guard is fixed at a minimum 
of 424,800 enlisted men for the 48 States, 
to which is added, under the law, the quotas 
decided upon by the President for Porto 
Rico, the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii. These addi- 
tions raise the total minimum _ enlisted 
strength to 435,800. 

This peace strength is generally conceded 
to be too large for maintenance by the vari- 
ous States with their present armory equip- 
ment. A poll of the Adjutants General 
throughout the country indicates an almost 
unanimous agreement on this point. It ap- 
pears that the greatest obstacle is not the 
fact that the strength set for the National 
Guard would require that one out of every 
thirty-five or forty men must enroll for such 
peace-time service. That figure is no higher 
than a sensible patriotism will concede as en- 
tirely proper and attainable. But the dif- 
ficulty lies with the State Legislatures. These 
have apparently failed to appreciate the in- 
creased responsibilities devolving upon the 
National Guard with the shrinkage of the 
Regular Army, and consequently they have 
not made the necessary appropriations for the 
larger National Guard force which must be 
provided for if the various States are to 
maintain the quotas allotted to them. 

Perhaps some of the State legislators may 
object to the National Guard as such. Per- 
haps others among them may resent having 
the burden for military preparedness trans- 


ferred, even to this mild degree, from ti. 
Federal treasury to the State treasury 
Whatever the reason, it seems certain that 
the State authorities must become  accys. 
tomed to thinking of the National Guard jp 
larger units before its new organization can 
be successfully carried out and its new mis. 
sion accomplished. 


® 


125th Infantry, Michigan 
National Guard 


It is a truism that an organization is , 
reflection of the organization commander 
If the commander is devoted to the orgaui- 
zation; if his ideals are high; if he requires 
much of his organization and at the same 
time gives much, it will be found that his 
subordinates are doing the same thing and 
we see what is termed “a crack regiment.” 

On Sunday, September 24, there was a 
meeting of the officers of the 125th Infan- 
try at Detroit. Forty-one officers gathered 
from all over the State of Michigan—two 
coming from Camp Perry in Ohio, where they 
were shooting at the National Matches—at 
the invitation of their regimental commander 
for a get-together meeting in which plans for 
the work of the coming winter were dis 
cussed and the business of the regiment was 
handled. 

When it is considered that these officers 
came at their own expense during the rest 
period of the week with no motive except the 
good of the service and pride in the regiment 
the service may be justly proud. After the 
meeting all adjourned to the Army and Nav) 
Club for lunch, 

Among other things discussed at the mect- 
ing was a coat of arms for the regiment. The 
125th has a long and glorious history actually 
being older than the State of Michigan by 
one year; it having been first organized in 
1836 and the State admitted in 1837. With 
the help of an officer of the General Staf 
the regiment expects to submit a design for 
approval to the War Department in the 
near future. 


It is planned to hold a meeting of officers 
every six weeks. During these meetings 4 
war game will be carried out in which the 
lessons of the correspondence course will be 
worked out on the map. Lieut. Col. Wallace, 
the senior instructor for Michigan, has © 
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planned the course that when the officers as- 
semble the war game will be a phase of the 
,roblem on which they have been working. 

Examinations for second lieutenant will be 
held soon in anticipation of expected vacan- 
cies. Orders will be issued covering this in 
There is considerable inter- 


I 


the near future. 
est in the enlisted personnel and several men 
have applied to take this examination. 
Colonel Guy M. Wilson, commanding the 
125th, issued an order covering the manner 
in which recruits should be received into the 
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General Stewart, the brigade commander, 
has expressed himself as well pleased with 
the work so far and hopes that we may be 
able to complete all of the planned work 
by the next field training period. 


® 
Course in Map Reading 


The following course in Map Reading is 
based on the U. S. 
booklet, “Map Reading,” which contains the 
text and all the equipment necessary for a 


Infantry Association 


8 a regiment which is thought to be excellent. 

nder, Wherever possible the recruit is sworn in complete course in the subject. 

zani- , under the colors and appropriate remarks This course is especially suited to the re- 
uires Be made by the organization commander wel- quirements of junior officers and non-com- 
same coming him into the organization and im- missioned officers of the National Guard. It 
; his pressing on him the honor and privilege of will go a long way towards keeping up in- 
and ¥. serving his country. Where there are no terest in military work and what is more to 
” f colors the organization commander swears in the point will qualify those who take the 


course. 
This excellent text-book and the course as 
laid down below are being used in many 


the recruit in the presence of the assembled 
organization and makes such remarks as may 
be appropriate to the occasion. 

The training schedule up to and includ- of the 
ing December 31st is being followed by each throughout the Army and is meeting the re- 
It is suggested that 


non-commissioned officers’ schools 
quirements in fine shape. 
battalion commanders of the National Guard 
It will be found 


organization so that on January Ist advanced 


work may be carried out. The recruits are 


placed in one unit and graduate into the com- try it out in their schools. 


pany after completing the course. to be most interesting. 


~ 


Details 
Scales: Definition, method of computation, method of con 
struction. 
10 Scales: Solution of practical problems (page 10), Nos. 1 
to 10. 

14 Seales: Solution of practical problems (page 14), Nos. 1, 
3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13 and 15. 

to Direction: Determiniation of map direction, use of protrac- 

to tor, orientation, intersection, resection, solve problems 
(pages 10 to 12), Nos. 1, 6, 10, 13 and 14. 

to 12 Direction: Explain magnetic declination. Solve problems 
(pages 10 to 12), 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12. Solve 
problems (pages 14 to 15), Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8. 

to § Conventional signs: Practice making them (see Fig. 3). 
Examine illustration (see Fig. 4) and learn topogra- 
phical terms. Solve practical problems (pages 7 to 8). 

Conventional signs: Solve practical problems on pages 13 
to 15. 

Contours: What they show, characteristics, scale of slopes, 
contour interval, explain scale of H. E., visibility, 
method of making cross section, use of cross section 
paper. 

Contours: Solve practiacl problems (pages 12 to 13). 

Contours: Solve practical problems (pages 15 to 16). Fill 
in contours on road map (page 16). 

Contours: Fill in skeleton maps (pages 18 to 19). 

Location by coordinates: Explain method, demonstrate use 
of scale. Solve practical problems on page 25. 

Review: Work out practical problems on map (Page 27). 


Pages 


3 to 5 
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Report on Florida National 
Guard 


Strate or Fioama 
Minitary DEparTMENT 
Office of the Adjutant General 
State Arsenal 
St. Augustine, 


September 2, 1922. 
GENERAL Ornper 


No. 10 
The following report made by Colonel Earl 
C. Carnahan, senior instructor, Florida Na- 
tional Guard, is published to the troops: 


August 22, 1922. 
Subject: Field Training Camp, 1922. 
To: The Adjutant General, State of Florida. 

1. Summarizing the results of our camp, 
August 4-18, inclusive, which was attended 
by all units in the State, except artillery, 
it is both my pleasure and my duty to use 
the single word, SPLENDID. 

The underlying thought in my mind that 
governed the preparation of the training 
program speaks in the program itself and 
was further emphasized in my address to the 
officers at the opening of the camp. 

That substantial progress was made along 
the lines indicated in both the program and 
the address is apparent to even the most 
casual observer. 

Where there was so much spirit to serve 
and learn and do; so much hard work and 
real accomplishment; and so much cheerful- 
ness and loyalty under badly hampering con- 
ditions of frequent rains and very large sick 
report due to an epidemic of la grippe, it 
would indeed be most ungracious to make 
reference here to any of the several matters 
of daily adjustment incidental to all train- 
ing camps, Regular or National Guard. Such 
matters were dealt with on the spot and have 
no place here. The manner of dealing with 
them and lessons learned by both instruc- 
tors and members of the Guard will bear 
fruit in the next camp. 

By any fair standard of measure the camp 
was a pronounced success. 

This was due (a) to the inate worth of the 
personnel; (6) to its preliminary training; 
(c) to whatever fair measure of credit there 
may be to the scheme of training prescribed 
(i write (c) with some hesitancy, but feel 
that it has a place); and (d) to the desire to 
learn and the very great industry of the 
Guard; (¢) last but not least, the excellent 
preliminary arrangements made by you per- 
sonally, your staff and Colonel Turck and his 
staff for preparing the camp grounds, sup- 
plying the troops and moving them, detrain- 
ing them, preparation and publication to the 
troops prior to their arrival of an order in 


the nature of camp regulations (including |ist 
of calls), and a final order providing for the 
orderly breaking of camp, police of barracks 
and grounds, clearances and the entraining 
for home. 

Attendance.—All organizations brought at 
least the required minimum of enlisted men 
to camp, but a few of them had very strong 
absentee lists. 

There was but one (1) officer absent, and 
this was on account of sickness. This is a 
most remarkable record and one to be 
greatly proud of. 

Vaccinations and Inoculations.—On arrival 
at camp these items were not quite 100 per 
cent complete due to recent enlistments and 
the fact that medical officers had not been 
able to visit all units recently. But before 
the completion of camp both items were 
brought to 100 per cent. This is an enviable 
record. 

Arrival and Detraining.—Quiet, orderly, 
wholly without confusion and expeditious. A 
model operation. 

Departure and Entraining—There were, of 
course, some small matters of adjustment, but 
I hesitate to use modifying language. 

Training Accomplishments.—Very great, 
not all that were desired, but certain) 
greater in many respects than were expected 
Daily progress along lines of precision and 
thoroughness was easily noticeable. Sub 
stantial progress was made in the execution 
of field problems. Drill ground progress in 
fundamentals was most noticeable. In fact, 
I scarcely expect ever to see a better review 
and guard mount than was staged for the 
Governor when he visited the camp shortly 
before its close. Most certainly the steadi 
ness, precision and snappiness of the entire 
command were very greatly improved dur- 
ing camp. 

Due both to the importance of the subject 
itself and the requirements of regulations we 
stressed range practice. The range is one 
of the finest in the country, if not the best 
Two and one-half days were devoted to pre- 
liminary instructions before a shot was fired 
The value of this was not apparent to all 
To some few it semed a heavy toll to take 
from our too short training period. But 
the results accomplished fully justified the 
price. Results were as follows: 

Rifle Marksmanship—Experts, 35, one 
company qualified more than 91 per cent of 
men firing’; sharpshooters, 33; marksmen, 88 

Machine Gun—Experts, 12, general average 
of more than 51 per cent qualifications of 
men firing; sharpshooters, 23; marksmen, 42 

Howitzer Company.—Very fine, with both 
37 mm. guns and mortars. A deadly outfit 

The records of last year are so incomplete 
that no proper comparison can be made, but 
it is known that only 3 experts were made 
then. 





*We wonder if any other company of the National Guard qualified a greater per cent 
of their men at target practice this summer. 
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The epidemic before referred to as raging 
in camp prevented many men from firing and 
sadly impaired the shooting of many who did 
fire. Considering this and the short time 
available, the results obtained are remark- 
able. As a further evidence of the value of 
our range work, I am informed this morning 
that of the nine men firing on the range to 
determine the team to go to Camp Perry the 
low score man of the team will have at least 
270, whereas the low score of last year had 
only 190. 

In conclusion, it is my deliberate opinion 
that the Guard of Florida is to be congratu- 


Finally, may I request that this letter be 
published to the Guard. 


Eart C. CarRNAHAN, 
Colonel, Infantry, D. O. L. 
Colonel Carnahan completed his tour of 
duty with the Florida National Guard today. 
He goes on leave prior to retiring. This of- 
ficer has done much for our troops and has 
taken great pride in their achievement. His 
knowledge, energy and work has contributed 
greatly to the splendid condition of our Guard 


lated and commended for the work it has 
done and the efficiency it has attained under 
the handicaps of small appropriations and 
small unit stations. Above all, it has a 
splendid spirit. So long as that spirit is 
maintained, it need have no fear of having to 


take a back seat to any other. 


The Also Rums 


Prohibition has reduced the con- 
sumers of liquor from 20,000,000 to 
2,500,000. A further examination ac- 
counts for the 17,500,000 missing breth- 
ren as follows: 
6,361,427—Bootleggers. 

touch it. 
3,256,133—Make their own. 
either. 
1,154,293—Use it only when invited 
out to dinner. 
532,541—Drink their wives’ Quelque 
Fleurs. 
1,398,762—Dead. Wood alcohol. 
1,273,329—Know how to get it. 
stuff, too. 
2,424,294—Revenue officers. Part-time 
bootlegging. 
1.099,216—Spend vacations in Ber- 
muda, Cuba, Canada, ete.— 
Life. 


today. We wish him well in his future life 
after retirement from the Army. 
By ComMaANpD or tHe Governor 
Cuartes P. Lovett, 
The Adjutant General 


Don’t dare 


Not bad, 


Good 








Reserve Officers’ Department 


The Reserve Officers’ Association 


of the United States 


The National defense received one of its 
biggest impulses on October 2, 3, and 4, when 
at a convention held at the New Willard 
Hotel, in Washington, D. C., there was or- 
ganized the Reserve Officers’ Association of 
the United States. 

This organization had its inception in the 
recognition by the Reserve Officers that an 
Army Commission not only confers an honor, 
but also establishes a special obligation on 
the part of the holder of such commission. 
While every citizen has the obligation to de- 
fend his country, the officer has the additional 
obligation of leadership. Leadership can 
only be effective when it inspires confidence 
in those who are to be led. This confidence 
is only granted when the leader shows by 
his ability and knowledge that he is worthy 
of it. While the majority of the reserve of- 


ficers holding effective commissions have had 
more or less war experience, it is a fact that 


with the passing years and attention to other 
activities, the memory of this experience is 
apt to become dim. Moreover, the steady de- 
velopment of the science and art of warfare 
keeps pace with the growth in other phases 
of life. Consequently, it is necessary for the 
Reserve Officer not only to refresh his mem- 
ory, but also to work and study to keep 
himself abreast of the times in military mat- 
ters, if he is to be instantly ready for service 
in the case of any national emergency. 

The Congress in its formulation of our 
national defense policy in the act of June 
4, 1920, recognized the need of continued 
training for the Reserve Officers and author- 
ized an annual fifteen-day training period for 
this purpose. Unfortunately, as a result of 
the activities of the pacifists, and because of 
anxiety over taxation problems, Congress has 
not made the necessary appropriations to 
make this training provision effective. It 
was only after great difficulty that a small 
appropriation was made available during the 
summer of 1922, to give training to a limited 
number of Reserve Officers. 

The experiences of the years since the Ar- 
mistice show that only by the united, deter- 
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mined action on the part of those in the bes 
position to understand the needs of an ac 
quate national defense will it be possible to 
get from the Congress the necessary appr 

priations to make this effective. Accord 
ingly, early in 1922, an enthusiastic group of 
reserve officers constituted themselves a cor 

mittee to bring about this united action 

At the time this committee began its work, 
Reserve Officers had only organized in a few 
localities. The great majority of the reserve 
officers were without any means of col- 
lectively expressing their views. Efforts were 
made by the organization committee to in- 
crease the number of local organizations, but 
this was found to be a very slow process. It 
was realized that unless there was quick ac- 
tion, there would be a lowering of the morale 
and a subsequent disintegration of the Re- 
serve Corps. In order to gain contact with 
the Reserve Officers in the shortest time and 
in the most effective way, the Chiefs of Staff 
of the various Organized Reserve units were 
requested to lend their aid. These officers 
were in a position to know the local asso- 
ciations, and they also had the lists of the 
Reserve Officers in their districts. They were, 
therefore, requested to select, after consul 
tation with any local association, delegates t 
attend a convention to be held in Washing 
ton, D. C. Five delegates and ten alternates 
were selected from each of the twenty-sever 
reserve Infantry, and the six reserve Ca\ 
alry divisions, and as well from each of the 
nine Corps Area non-divisional groups. A 
small number of delegates from each unit 
was decided upon, because it was felt that 
distant units would not be able to 
larger delegations on account of the expense 
involved, and fairness required that all units 
should have as nearly as possible an equal 
representation. 

The enthusiasm and earnestness of purpose 
shown by the delegates attending the con- 
vention was a most convincing proof that the 
Reserve Officers take their obligations seri- 
ously. It was evident that they were united 
in insisting upon an adequate national de- 
fense policy, and determined to fulfill their 
part in that policy. 

The convention was called to order on (c- 
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tober 2 at 2:00 p. m. by Colonel John Stew- 
art, Engineer, O. R. C., acting as temporary 
chairman. Captain R. E. B. McKenney, In- 
fantry, O. R. C., who was secretary of the 
organization committee, then explained the 
reasons for calling the convention and the 
steps taken in preparation for it. Colonel 
Stewart then addressed the meeting and out- 
lined some of the purposes to be considered 
in forming a national association. 

Colonel John Ross Delafield, Ordnance, 
O. R. C., was selected as permanent chair- 
man, and Captain McKenney as permanent 
secretary of the convention by unanimous 
vote. Colonel John McA. Palmer then ad- 
dressed the convention and discussed the 
functions of the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Organized Reserves, 
with reference to what would be expected of 
each on “D” day, and also emphasized the 
importance of the work which this conven- 
tion might accomplish. 

Ihe remainder of the first day’s meeting 
was given to the selection of members of 
committees on (1) constitution and rules, (2) 
resolutions and (3) credentials. One mem- 
ber of each committee was selected from each 
Corps Area delegation by a caucus of that 
delegation. The membership of the commit- 
tees was as follows: 

First Corps—Constitution and Rules Com- 
mittee, Colonel George F. Keenan; Resolu- 
tions Committee, Major Alexander Ma- 
comber; Credentials Committee, Lieutenant 
Colonel E. G. Taylor. 

Second Corps—Constitution and Rules 
Committee, Brigadier General B. P. Disque; 
Resolutions Committee, Brigadier General H. 
J. Reilly; Credentials Committee, Lieutenant 
Colonel Howard C. Dickinson. 

Third Corps—Constitution and Rules Com- 
mittee, Captain W. B. Howe; Resolutions 
Committee, Colonel Frank Barber; Creden- 
tials Committee, Colonel John Stewart. 

Fourth Corps—Constitution and Rules 
Committee, Lieutenant Colonel G. G. Reiniger; 
Resolutions Committee, Colonel Joseph Lee; 
Credentials Committee, Major F. W. McM. 
Woodrow. 

Fifth Corps—Constitution and Rules Com- 
mittee, Brigadier General L. R. Gignilliat; 
Resolutions Committee, Colonel S. Nash; Cre- 
dentials Committee, Captain H. G. Foster. 

Sixth Corps—Constitution and Rules Com- 
mittee, Lieutenant Colonel J. R. Kline; Reso- 


lutions Committee, Lieutenant Colonel L. A. 
McCalla; Credentials Committee, Captain F. 
S. Stearnes. 

Seventh Corps—Constitution and Rules 
Committee, Major O. E. Engler; Resolutions 
Committee, Colonel C. L. Ristine; Credentials 
Committee, Lieutenant P. Crosby, Jr. 

Eighth Corps—Constitution and Rules 
Committee, Lieutenant Colonel Frank S. 
Roberts; Resolutions Committee, Major H. 
B. Gilstrap; Credentials Committee, Lieu- 
tenant E. B. Mechling. 

Ninth Corps—Constitution and Rules Com- 
mittee, Major W. D. Brinckloe; Resolutions 
Committee, Captain J. W. Beard; Creden- 
tials Committee, -. 

The meetings of the convention on the sec- 
ond day were devoted to a splendid address 
by General John J. Pershing, and to a con- 
sideration and adoption of resolutions. 

In his address, General Pershing stated 
that this convention was the most important 
military event that had happened in recent 
years. He pointed out the position of the 
reserve organizations in the national defense 
plan. He also called attention to the oppor- 
tunity for the Reserve Officers to bring the 
problems of national defense before the peo- 
ple and their representatives. The General 
also stressed the necessity for cooperation of 
the three component parts of the Army of 
the United States, and he promised the hearty 
support of the War Department to the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association. 

On the third day the convention was ad- 
dressed by Major General James G. Har- 
bord, Deputy Chief of Staff. In his ad- 
dress, General Harbord compared the War 
Department of the United States to a great 
industrial corporation, with Congress as_ its 
board of directors, and the officers of the 
Army as its managers and officers, the per- 


sonnel of the Army as its employes, the peo- 
ple of the United States as its stockholders 
and bondholders, and its activities similar in 
their general nature to those of a great insur- 


ance company. 

Brigadier General H. H. Bandholtz, Briga- 
dier General C. H. Martin, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Nicholson, retired, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Rice, Ordnance, O. R. C., also ad- 
dressed the convention. Following these ad- 
dresses, additional resolutions were reported 
by the Resolutions Committee and adopted. 
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Included in these resolutions were endorse- 
ments of the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, of “Navy Day,” of the Bursum Bill 
for the retirement of disabled emergency 
Army officers and of the principle of uni- 
versal service in time of national emergency. 
A strong resolution endorsing the National 
Defense Act was also passed, and appears in 
full at the end of this article. 

The Committee on Constitution and Rules 
reported a constitution, which, after discus- 
sion, was adopted by the convention as sub- 
mitted. The full text of this constitution is 
given in this article. 

At the close of the session the following 
officers were elected by a unanimous vote: 

Brigadier General Henry J. Reilly, presi- 
dent; Major Phelps Newberry, first 
president; Colonel George F. Keenan, sec- 
ond vice-president; Major O. E. Engler, third 
vice-president; Captain R. E. B. McKenney, 
secretary; Colonel Franklin Burnham, treas- 
urer. 

The National Council is made up of three 
memers from each Corps Area. Each Corps 
Area delegation selected its own representa- 
tives in caucus. The membership of the 
Council is as follows: 

First Corps Area—Lieutenant Colonel E. 
G. Taylor, Lieutenant Colonel C. S. Went- 
worth, Major James E. Fox. 

Second Corps Area—Colonel Charles S. 
Bryan, Colonel John Ross Delafield, Colonel 
T. P. F. Luquer. 

Third Corps Area—Colonel E. G. Smith, 
Lieutenant Colonel E. J. Kingsbury, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel W. I. Lee. 

Fourth Corps Area—Brigadier General 
Carey Spence, Lieutenant Colonel G. G. 
Reiniger, Colonel Joseph Lee. 

Fifth Corps Area—Brigadier General San- 
ford B. Stanberry, Brigadier General Leigh 
R. Gignilliat, Captain Hart G. Foster. 

Sixth Corps Area—Brigadier General 
George H. Harries, Lieutenant Colonel Julius 
R. Kline, Captain F. S. Stearns. 

Seventh Corps Area—Colonel W. H. Dona- 
hue, Colonel A. J. Elliott, Captain J. Van 
Rensselaer. 

Eighth Corps Area—Brigadier General 
Roy Hoffman, Major William B. Tuttle, 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank Roberts. 

Ninth Corps Area—Major Jacob Kanzler, 
Captain J..W. Beard, Captain Drew Stand- 
rord. 


vice- 


The convention voted to hold its next Ses- 
sion at Detroit in October, 1923. 
R. A. B. McKewney. 
Captain, Infantry, O. R. C., 


Sec retary 


ConsTITUTION oF THE Reserve Orricers’ A 


s 


SOCIATION OF THE Uwnrrep Srares 


(Report of Committee on Constitution) 
ARTICLE I 


Name: This Association shall be known as 
THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ARTICLE I! 


Object: The object of this Association shall 
be to support and assist in the development 
and execution of a military policy for the 
United States which shall provide adequate 
national defense. 

ARTICLE II 

Membership: Section 1. Active Member- 
ship.—Any person holding a commission in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army of 
the United States shall be eligible for active 
membership in this Association; provided that 
officers holding active commissions in other 
components of the armed forces of the coun- 
try in addition to their reserve commissions 
shall not be eligible to vote or hold office in 
this Association. 

Section 2. Associate Membership.—aAny 
active member of this Association who, under 
honorable circumstances, ceases to be a Re- 
serve Officer may remain in the Association 
as an Associate Member, with all privileges 
of Active Membership except those of voting 
and holding office in the Association. 


ARTICLE IV 


Organization: Section 1. The Association 
shall consist of the national organizaticn in 
which shall be vested its final and controlling 
authority and which shall consist of the en- 
tire membership represented as hereinafter 
provided. The membership of the national 
organization, for purposes of administration, 
shall be divided into State associations, sub- 
divided as the State associations may pre- 
scribe. 

Section 2. State associations may organize 
in any manner not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this constitution which may be ac- 
ceptable to their membership. 

Section 8. For purposes of the selection of 
delegates to the National Conventions only, 
the membership shall be organized into Corps 
Area Chapters. 

Section 4. A national council composed of 
twenty-seven members, three elected by the 
delegation of each Corps Area at annual Na- 
tional Convention to serve for one year or 
until their successors are elected, shall be 
the governing body of the Association and 
shall be vested with complete authority to 
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represent and act for the Association at all 
times between National Conventions of the 
Association. 

The national council shall elect from its 
members an executive committee of nine, and 
such other committees as it may decide to 
be necessary, to whom it may delegate any or 
all of its powers. 

Section 5. Charters for all Corps Area 
Chapters and State associations shall be is- 
sued by the executive committee of the na- 
tional council in the following manner: 

(a) To Corps Area Chapters: Upon the 
written application of not less than 100 
Reserve Officers resident in the Corps Area, 
accompanied by a certificate of the Chief of 
Staff of the Corps Area that to the best of 
his knowledge and belief notice of the pro- 
posed organization meeting was given to all 
Reserve Officers in the area a reasonable time 
prior to the organization meeting from which 
the said application issued. 

(b) To the State associations: Upon the 
written application of not less than twenty- 
five Reserve Corps Officers, resident in the 
State, accompanied by a certificate of the 
Chief of Staff of the Corps Area that to the 
best of his knowledge and belief notice of 
the proposed organization meeting was given 
to all Reserve Officers in the State a reason- 
able time prior to the organization meeting 
from which the said application issued. 

(c) To subdivisions of State associations: 
By the executives of the State associations 
under such rules and regulations, not in con- 
flict with this constitution, as may be adopted 
by the State associations. 


ARTICLE V 


Officers: Section 1. The officers of the na- 
tional organization shall be a president, three 
vice-presidents, one from each Army Area; a 
secretary, and a treasurer, to be elected by 
the annual National Convention from the 
membership at large of the Association to 
take office immediately upon election and to 
serve for one year, or until their successors 
are duly elected and qualify. 

Section 2. The above-mentioned officers 
shall perform the usual duties pertaining to 
their several offices and, ex officio, shall be 
members of the national council and execu- 
tive committee thereof. 


ARTICLE VI 


Meetings and Representation: Section 1. 
There shall be an annual Convention of the 
Association held in the month of October of 
each year, at such place as shall be deter- 
mined by the next preceding annual conven- 
tion. The annual Convention shall have the 
— legislative authority of the Associa- 
ion. 

Section 2. The basis of representation for 
the annual National Convention of 1923 shall 
be the same as that at the first National 
Convention of 1922, namely, five delegates 
from each division and non-divisional group, 


selected by the Corps Area annual chapter 
convention provided for in Section 8 of this 
article. 

In the event of the Corps Area chapter 
meeting failing to designate a full quota of 
delegates as provided herein, the Chief of 
Staff of the Corps Area shall designate mem- 
bers to fill the vacancy. Thereafter the basis 
of representation at annual National Con- 
ventions shall be that determined by the an- 
nual National Convention of 1923 in the form 
of amendment to this constitution or other- 
wise. 

Section 3. Corps Area Chapter Meetings 
There shall be in each Corps Area an annual 
chapter convention to be held not less than 
thirty nor more than sixty days before the 
annual National Convention of that year for 
the purpose of electing the Corps Area dele- 
gates to the annual National Convention at 
such place as may be determined by a meet- 
ing of that chapter, and thereafter by each 
annual chapter convention for each next suc- 
ceeding chapter convention. The basis of 
representation for the annual chapter conven- 
tion for 1923 shall be prescribed by the na- 
tional council at its first meeting, and there- 
after the basis of representation shall be such 
as may be prescribed by the annual National 
Convention in the form of an amendment to 
this constitution or otherwise. 

Section 4. A meeting of the national coun- 
cil shall be held immediately after the first 
and each succeeding annual National Con- 
vention, and also at such other times as it 
may be determined by the executive commit- 
tee of the national council. Other meetings 
may be called on not less than fifteen days’ 
notice by the president of the national or- 
ganization, or, in his absence or inability to 
act, by the national vice-presidents in order 
of seniority, or, in turn, by the national sec- 
retary. 

ARTICLE VII 


Dues: Section 1. The treasurers of the na- 
tional organization and the various chapters 
and associations shall be the custodians of the 
funds of their respective organizations and 
no treasurer shall receive funds until he first 
shall have qualified under a bond as shall 
be prescribed by the governing committee of 
his organization. 

Section 2. The annual dues of members 
shall be one dollar ($1.00) payable to local 
treasurers October 1 of each year, one-half 
of which shall be payable to the national 
treasury and transmitted to the national 
treasurer immediately upon receipt by the 
treasurer collecting same. 

Section 3. The remaining half of the an- 
nual dues shall be distributed to the State and 
local associations as may be prescribed in 
the rules of the State associations. 

Section 4. The dues for the year ending 
September 30, 1923, shall be collected upon 
the organization of each State or local asso- 
ciation, and the fifty cents (50c) payable to 
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the national treasurer shall be transmitted 
when and as collected. 

Section 5. Local associations may levy and 
collect such additional dues as may be de- 
termined by their own organizations for their 
own purposes. 

ARTICLE VIII 

Amendments: Section 1. This constitution 
may be amended at any National Convention 
by two-thirds of the vote of such conven- 
tion, provided the amendment is proposed, 
considered and voted on in accordance with 
the order of business adopted by such con- 
vention. 


PASSED BY THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Whereas, This convention of Reserve Of- 
ficers, assembled at Washington, D. C., this 
8d day of October, 1922, is composed of those 
whose training, study, and personal experi- 
ence in battle have taught them the: sinful 
and unnecessary waste of money and lives, 
caused by our failure to profit by our past 
military experiences, and that a strong mili- 
tary policy is essential for the protection of 
our country and may be even for its preserva- 
tion, and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States has for the first time in the history of 
our country given us a definite military pol- 
icy in the form of the amended National De- 
fense Act, and 

Whereas, This act is democratic, fully in 
accord with all our national prejudices and 
views, and does not demand excessive ex- 
penditures in order to carry out its provi- 
sions, and 

Whereas, The present great unrest and lack 
of tranquillity in various parts of the world 
today make a future emergency involving our 
country far from an impossibility, and 

Whereas, There exist in this country a 
number of individuals and societies with the 
avowed purpose of bringing about disarma- 
ment of this country under the mistaken idea 
that righteousness disarmed need not fear 
attack, and 

Whereas, The country contains a consider- 
able number of communists and other avowed 
enemies to our existing form of government, 
and 

Whereas, The country is constantly being 
subjected to propaganda issuing from foreign 
countries designed for the purpose of lulling 
us into a false sense of security, and 

Whereas, The amended National Defense 
Act gives a definite program to which every 
loyal citizen can offer his fullest support 
without fearing militarism, or excessive ex- 
penditures; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Convention of Reserve 
Officers of the United States express in pub- 
lic to the Congress of the United States, and 
likewise to the people of the United States, 
that the time has arrived when all citizens 
in public and private life must definitely 
stand by this act and insure its execution 


RESOLUTION 


through proper appropriations or be consi 
ered as one of those who do not stand fo, 
adequate national defense of the United 
States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army should include sufficien: 
sums to cover the following needs: An ade 
quate amount to cover the pay and training 
of at least 331/3 per cent of the enrolled 
Officers’ Reserve Corps each year and all of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps enrolled for thy 
coming year; to provide adequate transpor 
tation for use at the various headquarters of 
Reserve Divisions to permit and facilitate t}y 
organization of such divisions; to provide for 
the transportation of Reserve Officers for al 
official travel performed by them, whether for 
training, examination for promotion, or an) 
other duty, to which they are officially or- 
dered, at the same rate as is by law estab 
lished for travel by Regular officers; to pro 
vide adequate materia] for the instruction of 
Reserve Officers at training camps; and |x 
it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the Unit: 
States be urged to the further support of th 
said Act of June 4, 1920, by providing for 
the number of Regular officers and enlisted 
men for the organization, instruction and 
training of the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves as contemplated by this act; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this Association, through its 
national and local officers and through its 
individual members, constantly bring befor: 
Congress as a whole and individual Congress 
men and the press of all parts of the United 
States that the necessity for adequate na 
tional defense does exist; that the amended 
National Defense Act is democratic, is in ac- 
cordance with the genius of the American 
people, is non-militaristic, is economical; that 
supporting it is a non-partisan action, and 
that the public man who fails to support it 
is failing in his duty as a citizen of the 
United States to provide the means necessar) 
to insure the enforcement of the principles on 
which this government is founded and for 
which it stands in the eyes of the world 


® 
Seventh Corps Area Convention 


The second annual convention of the Re- 
serve Officers of the Seventh Corps Area was 
held at Omaha, Nebr., on September 18 and 
19. Every State in the Corps Area was 
represented with the exception of North Da- 
kota and Arkansas, and a lively interest was 
manifested by all in attendance. The dis- 
cussions of the various topics that were taken 
up for consideration were spirited and 
snappy. 

A special program was prepared for the 
occasion, the leading features of which was 
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an address of welcome by the Hon. James 
C. Dollman, mayor of Omaha, and a response 
by Major I. S. Cutter, Medical Reserve Corps, 
dean of the College of Medicine, University 
of Nebraska; the address by Lieut. Colonel 
Ernest E. Watson, president of the Seventh 
Corps Area Reserve Officers’ Association. 
Brigadier General George B. Duncan ad- 
dressed the assemblage on the subject of the 
military policy of the United States in the 
past and present and future, and Hon. C. S. 
Walker, of Des Moines, Iowa, talked on the 
subject of Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 
Lieut. Colonel Carl H. Muller, Cavalry, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject of Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, and Major 
Oscar E. Engler, 355th Infantry, on the sub- 
ject of “How to Obtain the Necessary Ap- 
propriations from Congress.” The Chief of 
Staff of the Corps Area and the Chiefs of 
Staff of the several Reserve Divisions sta- 
tioned in the Corps Area gave talks on the 
progress of their several divisions. These 
talks were made by Lieut. Colonel W. L. 
Luhn, 66th Cavalry Division; Colonel J. N. 
Munro, Chief of Staff, 80th Division; Lieut. 
Colonel Jay P. Hopkins, Chief of Staff, 89th 
Division, and Major Benj. S. Slocker, Acting 
Chief of Staff, 102d Division. 

The annual banquet of the association was 
held in the large ballroom of the Hotel Fonti- 
nell, Major Archer L. Burnham acting as 
toastmaster. 

At the conclusion of the convention the of- 
ficers for the ensuing year were elected. They 
are: President, Major Oscar E. Engler, In- 
fantry Reserve Corps, Omaha, Nebr.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Major S. C. Dixon, Quar- 
termaster Officers’ Reserve Corps, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

By unanimous vote the convention accepted 
an invitation to meet at Des Moines, Iowa, 
next year. The time of the meeting will be 
announced later by the president. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the association: 

Be It Resolved, That we recommend and 
strongly urge that every Reserve Officer join 
or assist in the formation of local and dis- 
trict units subordinate to the State Reserve 
Officers’ organizations, and of this association ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Reserve Officers take it 
upon themselves individually to interest eligi- 
ble young men of their communities in 


matter of preparing themselves for eventual 
commissions in the Reserve Corps. 


Be It Resolved, That every honorable 
means should be taken by committees of the 
various State Reserve Officers’ associations in 
the Seventh Corps Area to acquaint at once 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States and candidates therefor 
at the forthcoming November elections with 
the necessity of providing adequate appro- 
priations for the annual Reserve Officers’ 
camps contemplated in the National Defense 
Act, and that these committees report forth 
with the sentiment expressed in response 
thereto to the president of the Seventh Corps 
Area Reserve Officers’ Association; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the president of each State 
organization for the purpose of obtaining im- 
mediate action. 

Whereas, We believe that the margin of 
safety has been reached in the reduction of 
the Regular Army and believing that the car- 
rying out of the spirit of the National De- 
fense Act of June 4, 1920, will require the 
services of a large number of experienced 
officers of the Regular Army in the training 
and coordination of the National Guard and 
Reserve organizations; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the Con- 
gress to provide the means to make possi- 
ble the retention of qualified officers of the 
Regular Army and that the Army be not re- 
duced below the margin of safety in the in- 
terest of tehmporary economy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the Secretary of War and to Mem- 
bers of Congress from States in the Seventh 
Corps Area. 

Be It Resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the Army and service pa- 
pers, periodicals and the public press. 

Be It Resolved, That we extend the thanks 
of this organization to all the civil and mili- 
tary authorities concerned, to the civic bodies 
who have shown their cooperation, and to the 
local members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
who by their efforts and presence have con- 
tributed to the success of this convention. 


® 
Federal Pay for Organized Re- 


serve and National Guard 


Officers 


The following decision of the Comptroller 
General with reference to the pay of Or- 
ganized Reserve and National Guard officers 
will be of interest: 


“Sec. 3. That when officers of the National 
Guard or of the Reserve forces of any of the 
services mentioned in the title of this act are 
authorized by law to receive Federal pay, 
those serving in grades corresponding to those 
of colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, captain, 
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first lieutenant and second lieutenant of the 
Army, shall receive the pay of the sixth, fifth, 
fourth, third, second and first periods, re- 
spectively.” 

This provision is held to mean that of- 
ficers of the grades mentioned, when lawfully 
entitled to Federal pay, will be entitled to 
the pay provided for the various periods, re- 
gardless of the fact that they had not had 
the required service unless by reason of prior 
service they would be entitled to the pay of a 
higher pay period. For example, an officer of 
the grade of major would be entitled to pay 
at the rate of $3,000 per annum, the pay of 
the fourth period, unless his prior service 
was more than twenty-three years, in which 
case he would be entitled to pay as of the 
fifth period. 

The language of Sec. 3 does not import 
that an officer shall have any other pay than 
the pay of the period therein designated to 
correspond with his grade; and there is no 
warrant for construing the provision to give 
a different and higher pay; especially so when 
to accomplish that purpose, in another pro- 
vision of the same act, specific langauge was 
thought necessary. (See Sec. 1, par. 9.) 

It is accordingly held that when officers of 
the National Guard and of the Reserve 
forces of the services to which the act is 
applicable are authorized by law to receive 
Federal pay as contemplated by Sec. 3, they 
are entitled only to the pay of the period 
corresponding to the grades specifically fixed 
by Sec. 8, notwithstanding their prior service. 
(See also decision of August 7, 1922.) 


® 


Reserve Officers’ Course at 
Infantry School 


Arrangements have been made for a course 
for Reserve Officers at the Infantry School, 
and orders have been issued by the Adjutant 
General for a total of 20 Reserve Officers to 
take the training. 

The course will begin on November 1 and 
continue for a period of three months. 

A special program of training has been 
prepared for this class. In general, it is to 
consist of an Infantry course, which includes 
training in the technique and tactics of In- 
fantry, including pistol marksmanship, hand 
and rifle grenades, military sketching and 
map reading, drill and command, basic In- 
fantry tactics, physical training, and methods 
of training and instruction. It is contem- 
plated that each officer of the class will spe- 
cialize in a particular Infantry subject which 
includes the rifle company, rifle marksman- 
ship, automatic rifle, bayonet, musketry and 
rifle company tactics, machine gun company, 


technique and tactics of machine guns, thy 
87 mm. gun and light mortar, machine guy 
and howitzer tactics. 

The Reserve Officers designated for the 
course are afforded a rare opportunity to 
improve themselves in a military way. 

The strength of the class is limited by the 
amount of funds available, and it is to }y 
much regretted that they are not sufficient 
for a larger number. 


® 


Tank School Course for Reserve 
Officers 


Ten officers of the Infantry Reserve Corps 
have been ordered to report at Franklir 
Cantonment, Camp Meade, Md., for a three 
months’ course at the Tank School, which is 
to commence on November 1. These officers 
are among those who have been assigned t 
tank companies in the Organized Reserv: 
Divisions throughout the country, and the; 
are extended a splendid opportunity to im 
prove themselves in a military way. 

The Tank School is one of the most ef- 
ficient service institutions in the country. The 
course consists of training in the nomencla- 
ture and mechanism of light and heavy tanks, 
tank gunnery, reconnaissance and map read 
ing, and tank communications. 


® 
Log Cabin of the 314th Infantry 


In the early days of the participation of 
the United States in the World War the 314th 
Infantry, 79th Division, was organized at 
Camp Meade, Md. At that time the big camp 
presented a desolate and disordered appear- 
ance. There was barely sufficient shelter for 
the men of the organization and nothing in 
the shape of a club house or recreation room 
Finished material was scarce, but there was 
an abundance of pine and oak timber avail- 
able. The officers and men of the regiment 
who were first on the ground went into the 
woods, cut timber and from it fashioned the 
314th Infantry log cabin. Spikes were ham- 
mered out of discarded horseshoes and the 
massive hinges of the doors were made from 
old wagon tires. Situated, as it was, near 
regimental headquarters, the log cabin became 
a sort of shrine to the thousands of men 
of the regiment who trained there and those 
who followed them. After correspondence 
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with the War Department the historic log 
eabin was donated to the Veterans’ Associa- 
tion of the 314th Infantry. Early this year 
it was taken down piece by piece and recon- 
structed just as it stood at Camp Meade. It 
now occupies a beautiful knoll overlooking 
the Schuylkill River at Valley Forge, where 
it will remain for all time to come as a me- 
morial to the members of the regiment who 
made the supreme sacrifice on the bloody 
fields of the Argonne. The memorial was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies re- 
cently at a reunion of the 314th Infantry, 
which was attended by more than a thou- 
sand veterans of the regiment. 


® 
The 90th Division Association 


Strate or OKLAHOMA 


rHe Sentor INsTructor 
GUARD 


OFFICE OF 

OxLaAHoMa NATIONAL 

Oklahoma City, October 3. 

The convention of the 90th Division As- 
sociation, held September 25-27 at Tulsa, 
Okla., was highly successful from every point 
of view and demonstrated conclusively that 
the spirit of loyalty and service that ani- 
mated the division during its training and 
combat service is as much alive today as 
during the strenuous days of the great emer- 
gency. 

One of the outstanding acts of this conven- 
tion, the effect of which will be far reaching 
and of incalculable benefit to our plans of 
national defense, was a resolution adopted 
authorizing the officers of the association to 
draw up a plan of intensive organization by 
companies. The success of such a plan is 
assured, mainly by reason of the “company 
spirit” so noticeable in the war-time organi- 
zations and accepted then as the best possi- 
ble foundation upon which to build a morale 
that would withstand the terrific strain of 
active campaign. 

In brief, the plan of the Ninetieth (and no 
rights are reserved) contemplates the organi- 
zation of “company associations” composed in 
each instance of the veteran members of the 
original organization; the establishment of 
company headquarters, if possible centrally 
located with reference to the locality in which 
the majority of the company members re- 
side; the appeal or invitation through vari- 


ous channels to former members to identify 
themselves with their old organization and 
further assist in making the company asso- 
ciation a live-wire unit; the dissemination of 
all news of interest to the members concern- 
ing the activities of the Division Association, 
and providing a system of notification to 
company headquarters in cases of change of 
address. 

The value of this plan to the service lies 
in its establishment during these “piping 
times of peace” of vast numbers of close-knit 
company organizations within the Division 
Associations, which, if an emergenccy again 
arose, would furnish a nucleus of trained 
men with which to complete our Organized 
Reserve Divisions, the reserve being “organ- 
ized” at present with reference to the officer 
personnel, but skeletonized in other respects. 

J. P. O'Nen, 
Colonel, Infantry, D. O. L. 


® 
Pay for Active Duty 


Question: To what pay is a retired officer 
entitled when on active duty under his re- 
A. R. K. 

Answer: This question is covered by Circu- 
lar No. 191, War Department, 1922, which is 
as follows: Pay of retired officers and re- 
tired enlisted men while serving on active 
duty under commissions in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps.—l. Retired officers and retired 
enlisted men who held commissions in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and who are called 
to active duty under such reserve corps com- 
missions are entitled during the period of 
such active duty to the pay and allowances 
provided by law for the grades in which so 
commissioned. They are not, however, during 
the periods of such active service, entitled to 
the retired pay of their retired grades in 
addition. 


serve commission? 


® 


The Hartford Association 


The Hartford Association of the 7éth Di- 
vision, composed of the Reserve Officers of 
Hartford, Conn., and the near vicinity, is one 
of the live, going institutions of the Reserve. 

Meetings are held regularly each month, at 
which military educational subjects are dis- 
cussed and routine business transacted. At 
the meeting in September officers for the 
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year 1922-23 were duly elected and installed. 
They are: President, Lieut. Colonel Hamilton 
R. Horsey, Infantry, O. R. C., A. C. of S., 
G-2, 76th Division; vice-president, Captain 
James B. Moody, Jr., Quartermaster, O. R. 
C., 76th Division Trains; vice president, Cap- 
tain Howard R. Hill, Infantry., O. R. C., 
Adjutant, 304th Infantry; secretary-treas- 
urer, Captain Harry L. Perkins, Infantry, 
O. R. C., Adjutant, 152d Infantry Brigade; 
chaplain, Captain John L. Davis, Chaplain, 
O. R. C., 304th Infantry; judge advocate, 
Captain Clarence W. Seymour, Field Artil- 
lery, O. R. C., Adjutant, 151st Field Artillery 
Brigade; executive committee, president, ex- 
officio; Lieut. Harry W. Case, Infantry, O. 
R. C., 304th Infantry; Captain Clarence E. 
Bissell, Infantry, O. R. C., 304th Infantry; 
Lieut. T. O. Freeman, Air Service, O. R. C., 
76th Observation Squadron; Major Wm. F. 
Pearson, Quartermaster Corps, Headquarters 
76th Division; Lieut. Colonel. E. A. Lanpher, 
Medical, O. R. C., 304th Infantry. 

The Inrawtay Journat bespeaks much suc- 
cess for this live-wire association. 


® 


Examination for Promotion 


The following instructions regarding the 
submission of applications for examination 
for promotion on the part of Reserve Of- 
ficers has been published by the Headquar- 
ters, Fifth Corps Area. They will be of in- 
terest to Reserve Officers throughout the 
service: 


1. It has been noted that in many cases of 
application by Reserve Officers for exami- 
nation for promotion some particular data es- 
sential to the general clarity of the paper 
and to intelligent action at these endear 
ters are either left out entirely or are stated 
in a manner so vague and indefinite as to 
leave a question as to their real aaeaine. 

2. In order to insure uniformity and to 
make possible an intelligent and accurate 
check of such applications at these Head- 
quarters, Chief of Staff of Army Corps and 
Divisions will, u receipt of an applica- 
tion for examination for promotion, take such 
action as is necessary to cause such applica- 
tion to show the following: 

(a) Date of appointment to present grade. 

(6) Active service in present or higher 
grade between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918, showing rank and inclusive dates. 

(c) Active service in present or higher 
grade since November 11, 1918, showing rank 
and inclusive dates. 


ne 


(d) Periods of practical 
pleted (places and dates). 
(¢) Correspondence courses completed. 

(f) Organization to which assigned or at- 
tached at date of application. 

(g) Permanent address. 

3. In case of application for promotion 
from Medical Reserve Officers the following 
data will be required in addition to that re- 
quired in preceding paragraph: 

(a) Active duty in present grade. 

(6) Active duty as a Medical Officer in 
any grade. 

(ce) Class of professional work in which 
now employed (teaching, hospital practice 
etc.). 

(d) Experience as an organizer, or com- 
mander of civil or military professional! sery- 
ices or activities with periods involved. (State 
briefly class of service or organization with 
inclusive dates in each case.) 

4. All applications must be accompanied by 
a report of physical examination on the pre- 
scribed form (Form 395 A. G. O.) which must 
be made by a medical officer of the Regular 
Army, National Guard, or Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

5. All applications for promotion must bear 
the recommendation for examination from the 
applicant’s logical senior in line of command 
if the applicant be in the Territorial Assign- 
ment Group. 

6. Applications for promotion from Reserve 
Officers other than those in the Territorial 
Assignment Group will be forwarded to the 
headquarters for recomendations by the War 
Department before any action is taken in de 
termining the applicant’s fitness. 


® 
98th Division Banquet 


Officers of the 98th Division, Organized 
Reserves, all of whom have seen active 
service on the battlefields of France, gathered 
with General John J. Pershing, Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, and Major 
General Wendell C. Neville at the first an- 
nual banquet of the division, held in the rath- 
skellar of the Onendaga Hotel, Syracuse, 
recently. 

Intense enthusiasm marked the evening's 
gathering. Rounds of applause greeted each 
notable, and General Pershing, who directed 
the destinies of each officer present, received 
a prolonged ovation. General Pershing had 
as the topic of his speech, “The Army of the 
United States.” He spoke at length on the 
new military policy which the nation has 
adopted, especially treating the role which 
reserve divisions, such as the 98th, are to play 


training com. 
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in the future. He outlined the policy which 
provides for a Regular Army division, two 
National Guard divisions, and three reserve 
divisions in each Corps Area. 

These reserve organizations have been 
formed that the nation might not again find 
itself in the state of unpreparedness which it 
faced in 1917, and it is from them that the 
great mass of troops must be drawn for the 
Accordingly, General Pershing 
said, the reserves must be maintained in a 
state of constant efficiency. The General in 
Chief of the Armies complimented Colonel 
Willis Uline, present Chief of Staff and 
virtual organizer of the 98th, upon the splen- 
did progress which the first year of its or- 
ganization has been constant since his visit 
to Syracuse, and that he wished to compli- 
ment the American Legion upon a wonder- 
fully inspiring convention. 

Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, who had 
time for but a few words before he left for 
his train, voiced the sentiment of every of- 
ficer and notable figure present, when he em- 
phasized the necessity of preparing for war 
in time of peace “As long as human nature 
is so constituted men will fight. If you and 
I were the only human beings left on earth 
we would fight.” 

“The Peace Conference” had been selected 
as the topic for Colonel Roosevelt’s speech, 
but he devoted the majority of his talk to 
reminiscences of the years spent in France. 
He, as did every speaker, stressed the need 
for national preparedness. “We do not want 
war, we who were there know what war is, 
but we do not want peace without honor. 
There are some things which men value more 
highly than their lives.” 

Admiral Robert E. Coontz, who sat with 
Roosevelt at the Peace Conference, told of 
the reduction which the Navy had suffered 
through the action of the recent Congress, 
but asserted that when the need arose the 
nation would find the Navy in readiness and 
in a high state of efficiency. 

Major General Neville, who commanded 
the First Brigade of Marines in the Argonne, 
proved to be the humorist of the evening and 
kept the 300 officers present in continual 
laughter. 

Major Weston Jenkins of Rome, one of the 
outstanding heroes of the 77th Division, who 
won the D. S. C. for his gallant rescue of 
the “Lost Battalion,” acted as toastmaster. 


next war. 


329th Infantry Conference 
The 329th Infantry conducts periodical 
conferences for the officers of the regiment. 
They are very popular affairs and are of 
great advantage to the officers. 
The program proposed for a recent con- 
ference is as follows: 


As an officer of the 329th Infantry you will 
lead an Infantry unit in combat if an emer- 
gency arises. You will have but a short 
period for preliminary training. You can- 
not extemporize on the battlefield a knowledge 
of the application of tactics—the handling of 
men in the face of the enemy. Tactics is not 
a theoretical study. It is a practical under- 
standing of how to lead your men in ma- 
neuver and in combat. Good combat tactics 
is simple. To be successful, tactics must be 
simple. For you to use them successfully you 
must have confidence in yourself that you 
know what to do in all situations and give 
that knowledge of what to do in orders to 
your subordinates in a manner they will know 
you know what is correct to do. Your at- 
tack will be a success under conditions with a 
minimum loss of life. 

Our conference in September will be on the 
Infantry Rifle Company and Platoon in of- 
fensive combat, covering— 

(a) Approach march. 

(6) Entering into combat. 

(ce) Conduct of the attack. 

To properly employ an Infantry battalion, 
company and platoon in battle must be the 
aim of every officer in the 329th Infantry. It 
is the most important duty we owe to our- 
selves. 

Nore.—Any commanding officers of an In- 
fantry unit desiring information on the sub- 
ject should address Lieutenant Colonel Joseph 
W. Viner, Infantry, O. R. C., care Queen 
City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


® 


98th Division Enthusiastic Over 
Training Camp 

The 98th Division attended the summer 
training camp for Reserve Officers at Camp 
Dix, N. J. At the end of the camp the of- 
ficers were invited to submit their comments 
and suggestions for the future. Here are 
some of them selected from a mass that has 
been received at Division Headquarters: 

My only disappointment was that so many 
Reserve Officers, who are deeply interested in 
the a of the corps, could not have 
been at this camp and receive the instruc- 
tion that was so well imparted by the capable 


officers from Camp Benning and Fort Leaven- 
worth schools. 
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If the camp of this year is a criterion, the 
reserve camps of following years should be 
tremendously popular, and I sincerely hope 
that instead of 250 in the area at the next 
camp there will ten times this number. There 
was very little that could be improved upon 
and all the officers who left Camp Dix were 
more enthusiastic than ever before and came 
away with the determination to do everything 
possible to make the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
a stronger organization in the community. 

Froyvp D. McLean, 
Major, 390th Infantry. 


It was the best thing that has been done 
for the Reserve Officers since the National 
Defense Act became a law. The objective 
which every officer should keep before him 
for another year is to see that his Congress- 
man votes in favor of whatever appropria- 
tion the War Department asks for the train- 
ing of Reserve Officers and for keeping up 
the present officer personnel of the Regular 
Army. 

Rosert P. McDowe tt, 
Lieutenant Colonel, 98th Division Staff. 


It was practically the unanimous opinion of 
the officers attending this camp that they had 
never spent two weeks to better advantage. 
The amount of military information imparted 
in this short time was really extraordinary. 
The Reserve Officers were all enthusiastic and 
earnest. The social features incident to 
bringing together several hundred men who 
had been comrades in arms were delightful. 
Taking it all together, I cannot conceive of 
a better way to spend one’s vacation. It 
certainly beats lolling around a summer re- 
sort with nothing in particular to do, for it 
sends one home not only with the feeling of 
having had a splendid time, but what is 
much finer and better having really acom- 
plished something in the service of one’s 
country. 

One thought which was developed and con- 
sidered of great importance by both con- 
structors and Reserve Officers was that the 
Reserve was the liaison between the Army 
and the people. It is the duty and should be 
considered the privilege of Reserve Officers 
to spread the doctrine of a proper military 
policy and to keep it before the public so 
Congress will see the light. 

Weston JENKINS, 
Major, 390th Infantry. 

It would be very hard to express in a few 

brief comments the way we actually feel 


about the camp this summer. I believe that 
most of us who were fortunate enough to at- 
tend camp this summer feel that we have 
never before received in such a short period 
of time so much good instruction and train- 
ing as we received at Camp Dix. The ter- 
rain problems were very interesting, and our 
instructors were of the finest. We also had 
some further practice in Infantry drill. Dur- 
ing this period the instructors corrected our 
mistakes, but at the same time treated us 
with the greatest consideration, realizing we 
were somewhat rusty in such matters. I am 
sure every officer at Camp Dix was, and al- 
ways will be, enthusiastic about these sum- 
mer training camps. I knew we know what 
the Reserve Corps is. We are boosters for 
it to the best of our ability. I regret that 
so few of us were able to attend this year, 
and I hope that next year we will be able 
to have five times as many men in camp as 
we had this year. 
Wruam M. Brwett, 
Captain, 391st Infantry. 


Having been numbered among the more 
fortunate ones to attend the tour of duty 
at Camp Dix, I would say in brief that the 
course as laid out by the instructors was of 
such a nature as to control the officers’ in- 
terest at all times, their aim being to put 
over as much as possible in the time allowed. 
I know that every officer has benefited by 
their efforts, this due to the courteous way 
in which every problem and demonstration 
was prepared, also the willingness of the per- 
sonnel of the Ist Division to do the right 
thing at the right time. 

The most notable feature of the two 
weeks was the coordination of all arms of 
the service functioning as one unit. This 
was very clearly staged at the last demon- 
stration. 

Horear A. H. ANpreason, 
Major, 389th Infantry. 

Since my return from training camp at 
Camp Dix I am convinced that the Reserve 
Corps will be greatly benefited by the esprit 
developed there. We were treated as mem- 
bers of a real, live organization, and if those 
of us who were fortunate enough to have 
been there will continue to distribute “the 
leaven among the mass” the public conception 
of us as being a “Paper Army” will soon 
vanish. 

Grorce S. Murs, 
Lieutenant Colonel, 392d Infantry. 
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Tue Sout AND Bopy or aN Army, by 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, G. C. B. 
New York: The George H. Doran 
Co., 1922. Cloth, 8vo., 303 pages. 
Price, $5.00. 

This latest volume by one of Eng- 
land’s best-known soldiers comes al- 
most as an anachronism in these days 
of international agreements to reduce 
the means of war and avoid its provo- 
eations, for the burden of ‘‘The Soul 
and Body of an Army”’ is that the 
British Empire must fashion an en- 
tirely new system of defense and of- 
fense if it is to meet the emergencies of 
the future. 

The General makes no specific predic- 
tion of war; he does not speculate as to 
the quarter in which the next cloud 
may form; he does not rattle the sword, 
but behind every line in his volume 
lies his expectation that some day trou- 
ble again will appear—suddenly. He 
speaks only as a soldier with many 
campaigns behind him, from Afghan- 
istan to Gallipoli, and does not seek to 
encroach on the field of statesmen. He 
does warn definitely, though, that the 
science of war must develop far beyond 
its level in the last conflict if civilized 
nations are to cope with uncivilized, 
for the crude savage has learned to 
shoot a gun as well as white troops, and 
the higher races must employ their 
genius to put warfare on a plane which 
savages cannot reach. It must be made 
more complex. 

So he surveys the field and chooses 
as the one proved, dependable engine 
te develop and use as the nucleus of 
future tactics the only great invention 
of the World War, the tank. And even 
the tank, which he credits to Winston 
Churchill, is not new. Hannibal 
thought out the idea and used it cen- 


turies ago, only his tanks were ele- 
phants; and Sir Ian draws a _ vivid 
parallel between the warfare of to- 
morrow and the ancient 
flicts in which 
tuskers, 


Punic 
masses of 


con- 


enormous 


maddened with wine and incense, bore 
down upon the field at a long, sham- 
bling trot. From each mighty chest 
projected a gigantic spear, and flash- 
ing steel scimitars were lashed to the 
ivory tusks. Indigo-painted ears cock- 
ed forward, writhing trunks smeared 
vermilion, tusks festooned with en- 
trails, cleaving their way through the 
cohorts, the elephants of Hannibal 
transfixed the young soldiers in horror 
until they were transfixed indeed by 
the rain of fiery darts pouring down 
from the leathern howdahs. 

But Sir Ian’s speculations as to fu- 
ture tactics are really only incidental 
in a volume which he might have 
named ‘‘How England Almost Lost 
the War.’’ Through chapter after 
chapter this British General parades 
his vocabulary of biting words in an 
arraignment of British muddling be- 
fore the war, during it and after it. 
Mostly he blames the politicians. He 
calls on the authorities to devise a new 
system of defense, a system of organi- 
zation to displace disorganization, a 
means of co-ordinating quickly all the 
forces of the empire in the event of 
another emergency. The nub of his 
plan is a Ministry of Defense, with one 
man and one staff in full control of 


land, sea and air forces. Corollary to 


this is a scheme of keeping the man- 
power of the nation constantly tabu- 
lated, so that men would slip into their 
prearranged places smoothly and al- 
most automatically if a new explosion 


came. He advocates no huge standing 
army; only the machinery by which 
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forces can be quickly raised if they are 
needed. 

The General is no more severe in his 
condemnation of muddling than he is 
enthusiastic in his praise of two men 
whom he credits, more than anyone 
else, with saving the empire. One is 
Lord Haldane, who reorganized the 
War Office in the years preceding the 
outbreak of the World War and left it 
in 1913 with an organization which, 
Sir Ian says, had not been completely 
lost when the Germans plunged into 
Belgium. Haldane was driven from 
public life during the war by the belief 
of the public that his sympathies were 
with Germany, but Hamilton says of 
him : 

Had the Great War broken out be- 
fore Haldane’s work had taken shape, 


we must have begun it by losing our 
foothold on the Continent. 


The other man he praises is Winston 


Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1914, who threw a brigade of ma- 
rines into Antwerp in October, 1914, 
and, says Sir Ian, delayed the Germans 
long enough to save the Channel ports 
and with them the war. 


The author takes the trouble in his 
new book to soften somewhat the burn- 
ing criticism he laid against Lord 
Kitchener in his ‘‘Gallipoli Diary,’’ 
and admits that while Kitchener was 
thoroughly miscast in his role in the 
war, the army was pretty well smashed 
when he took it over. Again it is the 
system that he blames for England’s 
military tragedies, not the men who 
seemed responsible. He blames the 
system for his own defeat as com- 
mander of the British forces at Galli- 
poli. 

But, with all his insistence on a radi- 
cal change in organization, the General 
is thoroughly alive to the impondera- 


bles and stresses them throughout his 
book. He believes, in fact, that ‘‘dur- 
ing the last three-quarters of the 
Twentieth Century the moral factor 
will trenscend the physical not as 
three to one, but as four to one.’’ Thus 
his chapters on ‘‘Discipline,’’ ‘‘ Train- 
ing,’’ ‘‘Genius,’’ and ‘‘Patriotism’’ oc 
cupy a large proportion of his pages. 
His treatment of discipline should 
be quite as interesting to American 
readers as to English, for in war-time 
at least the British Army hardly could 
have labored under more confusion 
than did the American. His study of 
discipline is even more applicable to 
the American Army than to the Britis) 
because the modern conception of dis- 
eipline which he advocates—the de- 
velopment of the soldier’s individual 
responsibility as opposed to the Prus- 
sian conception of its submergence—is 
even more suited to young Americans 
than to young Britons, though the 
American Army authorities appear to 
be only beginning to understand this. 
It goes without saying that ‘‘The 
Soul and Body of an Army’’ is written 
in the crisp, foreeful style that long 
ago raised its author above most mili- 
tary writers. It is altogether untechni- 
eal, and reflects its author’s combined 
character of philosopher and fighter. 


® 


THe New Wor.tpd, PRoBLeMs IN Po- 
LITICAL GrograPHY, by Isiah Bow- 
man, Ph. D., Director American 
Geographical Society, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company, 
1921. Cloth bound, 600 pages. 
Price, $6.00. 

The Officer of the Army must keep 
abreast of the times as best he may. 
Any day he may be called upon to act 
on a question of international impor- 
tance, He may be brought face to face 
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with the world situation as it exists at 
the time, either in his capacity as a 
commander of troops or as a staff of- 
ficer. If he be familiar with the 
problems that affect that particular 
situation, his views are much more 
valuable and his action much facili- 
tated. 

To the officer—always a student of 
history—the situation today is merely 
another step in the age-old process that 
has been going on since time began. 
The war was waged on a grand scale. 
So it is with its results—its aftermath. 
The problems that confront the new 
world today overshadow in their vast- 
ness and complexity any that have 
gone before. 

It is plain to be seen why this splen- 
did book has been so highly reecom- 
mended by the faculty of both the 
Army Service School at Fort Leaven- 
worth and the Army War College. 


There is no work that will give the of- 
ficer such a broad grasp of political 
geography and world conditions as 
they now exist. 

The author’s treatment of the sub- 


ject is unique. His explanations are 
most lucid; his arguments, if you treat 
them as such, are convincing and his 
conclusions well drawn. The charts 
and excellent maps with which the 
book is illustrated throughout, are of 
great assistance in picturing the vari- 
ous political situations and economic 
conditions that exist throughout the 
world. 

Among the chapter headings one 
notes the Problems of Imperial Britain 
—Basis of trade policy, conflict of 
American and British trade interests 
in Latin America, effect of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance on the United States, 
new Orientation of Imperial policy, the 
lrish situation, the South African sit- 


uation, the Indian Empire; the polit- 
ical and Colonial Arms of France— 
what the war cost France, reconstruc- 
tion, why Germany’s gold reserve had 
to be left in Germany, the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Rhineland, the 
economic problems of France, the 
Syrian mandate, status of French in 
Moroceo. Problems of the German 
people—the new Orientation, German- 
ization of Eastern Europe, Germans of 
the new states, what Germany lost by 
the war, the German indemnity. 
Latin-American trade and Boundary 
Disputes; Relations with the United 
States—need for basis of good under- 
standing, basic of expansion, tides of 
travel and business toward Europe, 
British and American trade competi- 
tion, American influence, the Mexican 
problem, boundary disputes. 

All of the countries of the world 
are thus dealt with and the major 
problem of each brought out and fully 
discussed. 

The book is thoroughly readable— 
interesting and highly instructive. 
For the military man’s library it is 
leading volume of the times. 

® 
THe LirrLe CoRNER NEVER CONQUERED, 
by John Van Schaick, Jr. New 

York: MeMillan Company, 1922. 

Cloth, 12mo., 282 pages. Price, 

$2.50. 

This is a narrative account of the 
American Red Cross work in Belgium. 
Dr. Van Schaick was acting commis- 
sioner for a number of months under 
Colonel Bicknell and subsequently be- 
came commissioner in charge, so that 
he is in position to know what was 
accomplished. He pays high tribute 
to the work of the Quakers of the 
‘Friends’ Ambulance Unit,’’ this body 
of possible ‘‘conscientious objectors’’ 
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who are yet not personal cowards as 
were so many of the others who sought 
release from service on moral grounds. 
The Quakers were not afraid to do the 
work they could do, and with the 
financial backing of the American 
Red Cross were able to work on un- 
hampered and successfully. 

The book is a part of the Red Cross 
series being published by the Mac- 
Millan Company. 


® 


AntTI-AircraAFt DEFENSE, by the Offi- 
cers of the First Anti-Aircraft Bat- 
talion, C. A. C., Fort Monroe (Va.). 
Coast Artillery Journal, 1922. Pa- 
per, 210 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The valuable information contained 
in this book has been compiled by the 
officers of the First Anti-Aireraft Bat- 
talion, C. A. C., who are daily en- 
gaged in this kind of work, and who 
have succeeded in presenting a new 


and difficult phase of artillery in a 
most clear and comprehensive manner. 

Prior to the publication of this 
book, the student of Anti-Aircraft Ar- 


tillery hadonly imperfect mimeo- 
graphs and scattered pamphlets as his 
guide and text, consequently this book 
fills a long felt want for a standard- 
ized text for class or individual study. 
Anti-Aircraft Machine Guns, Mobile 
Searchlights, the Organization of a 
Separate Battalion and a Service Com- 
pany to comply with the new Training 
Regulations, together with a typical 
trial shot problem, are all treated as 
separate studies and furnish the stu- 
dent all the information he needs. 
Everyone interested in the subject 
of gun fire at a moving target, espe- 
cially one moving in three different 
directions at once and the difficulties 
involved therein would do well by 
adding this book to his library. 


THE Wak oF THE FururRE, by Genera! 
von Bernhardi. New York: D. Ap. 
pleton & Company. 1921. Cloth. 
8 vo., 310 pages. Price, $3.50. 

As the author of the widely read 
book, ‘‘Germany in the Next War,” 
which came out before the world con 
flict, General von Bernhardi becam 
recognized as one of the leading erit- 
ics of Europe and one of the leading 
military writers of the world. His 
present work was written during the 
closing days of the war and just after 
the armistice. The conclusions drawn 
are the product of war experiences. 

In his first chapter, the author dis- 
cusses the determining factors of the 
World War. Among these may be 
noted the establishment of defensive 
lines without flanks, the necessity for 
the abandonment of methods of open 
warfare and the resort to 
trenches with the resultant 
warfare. 


lines of 
trench 
He reviews the armament 
and mechanical devices devolped by 
the armies and points out their effect 
on the strategy and tactics of warfare. 
The tactics that will be employed in 
the ‘‘War of the Future’’ are dis- 
eussed in characteristic German fash- 
ion with great attention to detail. A 
place of honor is accorded the Infan- 
try, as the arm which by its attack 
makes victory tangible. The effect of 
the introduction of machine guns in 
large numbers into Infantry units 1s 
elaborated upon. The offensive as the 
only means by which a decision ma) 
be gained, is given a prominent place 
and the necessity for organization in 
depth is pointed out. The organiza- 
tion of the American Infantry is today 
much along the lines indicated by the 
author. The tactics of the auxiliary 
arms and their cooperation with the 
Infantry is dwelt upon at length. 
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While the book is written for home 
consumption in Germany, it contains 
a wealth of material that all military 
students will find of interest. It gives 
valuable sidelights upon what may be 
expected from a resurrected Germany, 
in a military way. In his conclusion, 
the writer expresses his confidence in 
the future of his country and its abil- 
ity to eventually come back. 

‘There is propaganda throughout the 
book, but we cannot expect a man 
who was so closely allied with the old 
regime to produce a book without it. 
If we will disregard it and get down 
to the meat of what he says, we will 
be just that much better prepared for 
the War of the Future, which is so 
aptly described. 

® 


BaTtrLeE OF Boosy’s BLUFFs. 


The following opinions of this in- 
teresting little book have been re- 
ceived in our editorial offices. 

The text of this book was published 
in serial form over a period of several 
months in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
where it was read and enjoyed. The 
demand for the material contained in 


the articles was such that we had it 
turned out in book form. 

This who have read ‘‘The Defense 
of Duffer’s Drift’’ will enjoy ‘‘The 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs’’ greatly. It 
is along the same style and deals with 
the operations of an Infantry bat- 
The 


talion and the supporting arms. 
writers say: 


This is a good little book. It is good 
to read in N. C. O. schools. It is also 
good for officers to read as indicating 
a way a subject can be made inter- 
esting, even in teaching, in addition 
to bringing to their attention many 
tactical considerations all through its 
pages. The style is terse and with 
what might be called a satirical humor 
that claims the interest of the average 
person. I would call the book a clever 
little masterpiece in its style. It is 
well worth reading by line officers 
who will get good tactical ideas on the 
simplest phases of the use of combined 
arms and also in the art of teaching. 
It intrigues the interest because it is 
not heavy and because of its sim- 
plicity and satirical humor in parts. 

An excellent easy reading story. 
Those who enjoyed ‘‘The Defense of 
Duffer’s Drift’’ will have another tac- 
tical treat from the dreamland lessons 
of Major List. 
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